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PREFACE. 

Alctouoh, firom its practical importanoe, Gbogbapht has always formod 
a branch of common education, yet it is a fact to be neither gainsayed nor con- 
cealed, that onr yonth, afler having spent years in trying to master this science, 
know litde or notiiing respecting either the earth's important localities or its 
prominent physical characteristics. The cause is plain ; it is clearly traceable 
to tiic character of the geographical text-books and school-maps now in use,— 
from the unphilosophical arrangement and defective systems of which it is not 
to be expected that well-digested views can be imparted, or that any enduring 
knowledge of the subject as a whole can be impressed on the mind. A few 
isolated facts may, it is true, be hero and there gleaned. Hard labor may 
enable the pupH to learn the government of a oountiy, the population of a city, 
tho length of a river, and other details equally dry and repulsive. But Geo- 
graphy is something more than a mere collection of detached facts : it is a 
science founded on fixed principles, which underlie its details, and which must 
be thoroughly understood before the latter can be profitably learned. Its pro- 
vince is the whole Earth ; and only when the characteristics of the Earth as a 
whole, the arrangement and distribution of its elements, the relations subsisting 
between its various parts, the agencies constantiy at work on its surface, and 
the phenomena peculiar to it both as an individual planet and as a member of 
the solar system — only whon these are intelligibly fixed in the mind as a great 
and enduring foundation, can the superstructure of facts and statistics be pro- 
perly reared. 

With the view of aiding the pupil in the acquisition of this important 
science, and of relieving the instructor of a vast amount of labor in imparting it, 
■with the view of rembving all difficulties and bringing about a radical and 
long needed reform in the mode of teaching Geography, the present volume 
(as well as the " Intermediate'* and the " Primary" which have preceded it) 
is offered to the public On the two works just alluded to, an intelligent com- 
munity have already pronounced their verdict, — a verdict so favorable and 
flattering that this Highest Number, which completes the series and embodies 
the same principles and plan on an extended scale, is offered with less appre- 
liCDfiion for their examination and use. 
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It is claimed for this " High-Scliool Geography*— 

1. That it is ammged on the true indactive system, commencing with ele- 
mentary principles, and proceeding by natural and gradnal advances from do- 
daction to deduction and from step to step until the whole ground is covered* 

2. The arrangement is dear and practical, enabling *the pupil to observo. 
the relations between different parts of the subject, to know, at every point, 
where he is standing, and constantly to keep in view the end proposed. 

8. It is interesting. Details are by no means sacrificed, but they are in- 
tersporsed with noteworthy facts relating to the earth and its inhabitants^ 
which legitimately belong to the subject, though not generally found in text- 
books, and which are calculated to inspire the student with a fondness for the 
study. 

4. It facilitates the teacher's task, by neither requiring reference to Tables 
nor asking questions .which the learner cannot answer without aid. 

5. It contains as many facts as can be advantageously remembered, while 
it eschews an embarrassing multiplicity that would be forgotten as soon as 
learned. 

6. It embraces a system of Beviews in which the questions, presented in 
new forms, require the pupil to look at the subject in different lights, to think 
for himself and to compare and digest the various facts he has learned. 

7. It embodies the results of all new discoveries in Physical Geography, 
etc., the latest explorations of travelers and navigators, and takes its statistics 
from the most recent and reliable official records. 

These are a few of the prominent features of the system here set forth. 
There are others hardly less important, but want of space prevents their 
enumeration. It is believed that the accompanying Maps also possess superior 
claims to consideration ; that their design greatly facilitates the pupil's labors, 
and that their execution is free from those perplexing errors and inconastencies 
with tiie text, which are a fruitful source of annoyance in the most popular 
atlases of the day. Further discnsnon of these points, however, and of the 
other advantages which it is claimed that these Maps possess, must be left for 
the Preface of the Atlas, to which the reader is respectfblly referred. 

The present volume is divided into three parts, to which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing the <' Bulbs fob t>wcsib3sq the Natdbai. Divisiosb of 
Lahd Ain> OF Watsb, includino Defuhtion of Tebms, Kxamtlss, etc.,** 
together with " BntEonoNS for Memorizing the Contents of a Map." 

Past I. embraces Descriptive Geography and exercises on the Maps in tho 
aooompan^g Atlaa Past IL treats of Mathematical Geography. Past HL 
!b on outline of Physical Geography 

STbw Yobk, AprU, 1856. 
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• PARTI. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOaRAPHY. 



GEI7EBAL DEFINITIONS 
LESSON L 

FORM AND MOTIONS. OF THE EARTH. 
What is tho earth ? 

The earth is that planet, in the 
solar system, which we inhabit. 

What is the form af the earth ? 

The form of the earth is that of 
an oblate spheroid, or nearly that of 
a globe or sphere. 

What facts afford proof that the earth is a epher- 
ioalbody? 

There are many facts that afford 
~~^=^^^ - >' evidence of the spherical form of the 
earth, among which are the following : 

1st That, if*a mountain or any other elevation be ascended, 
a much greater extent of the earth's surface becomes visible ; 

2d. That^ persons on shipboard, as they near the land, see first 
the tops of mountains, and, on approaching nearer, their bases ; 

3d. That, to a person on land, the highest parts of a ship are 
eeon first in the distance, and, as she approaches nearer, the lower 
part, or hull ; 

4th. That, in traveling to any considerable distance, either 
north or south, new stars come into view in the direction in 
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wticli the traveler i» advancing, while others gradually disappear 
in the direction from which he is receding ; 

5th. That, persons have sailed constantly in one direction, 
either east or west (as nearly as the different bodies of land on 
the globe will admit), and returned to the place from which they 
first set out; 

6ih. That, in cutting for a canal it is found that allowance 
must be made for a dip of about eight inches in a mile, in order 
to keep the water of a uniform depth throughout; 

7tL That, the shadow the earth casts upon the moon, during 
a lunar eclipse, is always circular. 

How manj motions has the earth? 

Two; a diurnal, or daily motion, on. 
its axis ; and an annual, or yearly motion, 
round the sun. 

What is the Earth's Axis? 

It is a straight line which we imagine 
I to pass through the centre of the earth. 

Which way does the earth turn on its axis? 

From west to east. 

How long is it in making a complete reydation? 

Twenty-four hours. 

What does this reyolation cause ? 

"^^ The succession of day and night 

U&w Ion; la tho cfurth in making a complete revolntlon round the sun? 

A year. 

What does the earth's revolution round the sun occasion? 

It occasions, in part, the diversity of the seasons. 

What is the distance round the earth in a great circle ? 

About twenty-five thousand miles. 

What is this distance called ? ^ 

The circumference of the eartL 

What is the distance through the centre of the earth at the equator? v C ^ 

Seven thousand nine hundred and twenty-five miles. / -^ 

What is this distance called? 

The equatorial diameter of the earth. 

What is the distance through the centre of the earth, from one polo to the other? 

About seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine miles. 

What is this distance called? ^y ' 

The polar diameter of the eartL ' 
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6BNERAL DEFINITI0N8. 7 

liESSONH 
EXTENT OF THE EARTh's SURFACE, ETC. 

How manj square miles Is the carth^s surface supposed to contain? 

About two hundred millions. 

What portion of this is land ? ~- 

About one-fourth, or fifty millions. 

What portion water f 

About three-fourths, or one hundred and fifty millions. 

How is the land distributed ? 

There is about three times as much land in the Northern 
Hemisphere as in the Southern; and two and a half times as 
much in the Eastern as in the Western Hemisphere. 

How is the land naturally divided ? 

It is divided into different parts, of various forms, to which 
geographers have given the names of continent, island, peninsula, 
isthmus, cape, promontory, mountain, hill, plain, and valley. 

What are these divisions styled? 

The natural or physical divisions of the land area of the 
earth's surface. 

How is the water naturally divided? 

The water also is divided into parts, variously formed, which 
geographers have designated by the names ocean, sea, gulf, bay, 
strait, passage, sound, channel, lake, and river. 

W^hat are these divisions called? 

The natural or physical divisions of the water area of the 
earth's surface. 

Why are these divisions styled natural f 

Because they have not been made by man, but have been 
tbnned by nature. 

What divisions of the earth's surface have been made by man 

Empires, kingdoms, states, cities, towns, villages, &c. 

What are these divisions called ? 

Political divisions. 

By what means is the earth^s surlkce represented? 

By means of maps and artificial globes. 

What are maps ? 

Maps are drawings which represent, on a plane, the whole, ox 
any part, of the earth's surface. 
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What ftre artificial globes ?• 

Artificial globes are balls of wood, or other material, on whose 
exterior the surface of the earth is delineated or represented. 

What lines are lusnally drawn on maps ? 

The equator, meridians, parallels, the tropics, and the polar 
circles. 

Bo any of these lines actually exist, or, in other words, can any of them bo fonnd on 
the snrfoce of the earth ? 

There are no such lines on the earth. 

Why then are they drawn npon mapsf 

Because they greatly facilitate our obtaining a knowledge of 
much that is important for us to know respecting the earth. 

What do we reckon from the equator ? 

Latitude ; and this may be either north or south. 

What do we reckon from meridians ? 

Longitude ; and this may be either east or west 

BsHABK.—*^ Latitude Is the angular distance, north or south from the equator 
measured on a meridian. Longitude is an arc of the equator intercepted between tho 
meridian of the place and the first meridian." 

Of what use are the tropics and polar circles? 

They serve to designate the respective limits of the several 
zones of the earth. 

LESSON in. 

ZONES, ETC. 
Z N r S How many zones are there ? 

Five : two frigid zones, two tem- 
perate, and one torrid zone. 

How many distinct kinds of climato do these 
five zones represent ? 

Three : the coldest, the hottest, 
and the medium climate. 

What does the term climate signify f 

It signifies the prevailing charac- 
"^"-—^ — '^ ter of the weather at any place. 

Where, generally speaking, are the hottest and the coldest countries situated? 

The hottest countries are in the torrid zone, and the coldest 
in the frigid zones. . 

Where are the countries situated that generally possess a medium climate ? 

The countries possessing a medium climate are in the tem- 
perate zones. 




^ OEISTERAL DEFUQTIOira. 

^ .^ Do the hMt And cold of a oonntiy depend acHOy on Its Bitnation In one or other of those 

zones? ^ 

^ No ; there are yarious other causes that affect the climate of 

\ -^^ a country, and regulate its degree of heat or cold. 

^ What are the chief oaoses that affect or determine the dimate of any place ? 

The chief causes are : — 1st, the latitude of the place; 2d, iho 
height of the place above the level of the sea ; 3d, the positioii 
and direction of the mountain chains ; 4th, its proximity to or 
remoteness from, the sea; 5th, the slope of the country, or the 
aspect it presents to the sun's course ; 6th, the geological charao* 
ter of the boU ; 7th^ the degree of cultivation which it has re- 
ceived, and the density of the population collected upon it ; 8th, 
the prevalent winds ; 9th, the annual quantity of rain that falls. 

These causes, acting together, or separately, determine the 
character of the climate of a country. 

What is the breadth of the torrid zone t 

The breadth of the torrid zone is forty-seven degrees. 

What is the breadth of the temperate zones f 

Forty-three degrees each. 

What is the breadth of the firigld zones t 

Twenty-three and one-half degrees each. 



Into how many branches is the science of Geography divided? 

It is divided into three branches ; viz., Natural, or Physical, 
Political, and Mathematical, or AstronomicaL 

What is Physical Geography ? 

Physical G-eography is that branch of science which includes 
a description of the solid and fluid parts of the earth's sur^e; 
of the atmosphere which surrounds it, and of all animal and vege- 
table life. 

What is Political Geography ? 

Political Orography is that branch of science which includes 
a description of the various countries on the earth's surface, their 
government, people, language, religion, and customs. 

What is Mathematical Geography ? 

Mathematical Geography is that branch of science which in- 
cludes a description of the earth as a planet, treating of its form, 
its magnitude, its motion, and of the various imaginary lines upon 
its surface. 
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THE earth's INHABITANTSL 

How many InhiLbitAiits la tbo earth Bnpjjoiietl to 
contain ? 

About one billiOE. 

Into how tnany distinct races^ inccordieis to tlio 
i fgrm of the skuU md iho Cfllor of the bkln, oro tba Llj-*^ 

liibitanta of the earth divided? 

Into five distinct races- 

ITnnie tJiem, a^d atatb the.probablc niimber of 

NASIK&, ESTIMATED HrrMIJHIlL 

Caucasian, or European, 420,000^000 
Mongolian, or Asiatic, 460,000,000 
American, or Indian, - 10,000,000 
Afrieanj or KegTo, - . 70,000,000 
Malay, 40,000,000 

"^bat nations does the Caucasian race lucludo? 

Tho Caucasian raC43 includes almost 
all tlie nations of EuropCj and their 
descendants in America ; also the Hin- 
doos, Persians and Arabians in Asia, 
and tbe Abyssinians, Egyptians and 
Moora in Africa. 
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What nattoiiB does the Mongolian race Indnde ? 

The Mongolian race includes the Siberian tribes, the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indo-Chinese nations in Asia, the Finns, Lapland- 
ers, Turks, and Hungarians of Europe, and the Esquimaux of 
North America. 

What tribes are Indaded in the American, or Indian race f 

The American race inclu^fig^ the tribes of America except 
the Esqfjanaux. ^^^^^^ 

What people are incladed in the AMcan race f /» 

The African, or Negro race, includes all the aboriginal tribes 
of Africa (south of Abyssinia and the Great Desert), together with 
those of Australia, New Guinea, and New Caledonia. 

What tribes does the Malay race inclade ? 

The Malay race includes the tribes inhabiting the islands of 
Oceania (except those before mentioned), together with the na> 
tive tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 

By what other names are these races distingnished ? 

The Caucasian is called the white, the Mongolian the yellow, 
the American the copper-colored, or red, the African the black, 
and the Malay the brown race. 

For what is the Caucasian race distingnished ? 

For ini^ellectual attainments, and high moral endowments. 

What are some of the physical characteristics of this race? 

The skin of the Caucasian race is generally fiEiir, the hair fme 
and long, the skull large and bedutifully shaped, the forehead 
full likd elevated, the features regular, and the formjsymmetrioaL 

What are the physical characteristics of the Mongolian race ? 

The skin of the Mongolian race is generally of a sallow, or 
olive tint ; the hair is long, black, straight, and stiff; the head 
somewhat square, the forehead low, the cheek-bones broad and 
flat, the nose short, the eyes small and pbliquely set. 

What are the physical characteristics of the American race ? 

The skin of the American, or Indian race, is a sort of reddish 
brown, or copper color ; the hair long, black and straight ; the skull 
small, the eyes dark and deep set, the check-bones high an^ promi- 
nent, the nose aquiline,/ the forehead receding, and the mouth 
large. 

What are the physical characteristics of the Aftican race ? 

The skin of the African race is jet black, the hair woolly, 
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head long and narrow, forehead low, eyes large and prominonti 
- month large, lips thick, nose broad and flat, cheek-bones high, 
and the jaws prominent. 

What are the physical characteristics of the Malay race ? 

The skin of the Malay race is tawny, or dark brown; the 
hair coarse, dank, and black; forehead low and broad, month 
large, nose snort and broad, and the eyes (like those of the Mon- 
golian race) obliquely set. « 
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LBS80KV. 
THE earth's INHABITANT&— ((^onttmied). 
Into how many distinct classes may mankind be divided as It regards modes of life? 

Into three distinct classes; viz., roving tribes, nomadic pas- 
toral tribes, and settled, or fixed nations. 

What do the roving tribes include ? 

All those tribes that subsist by hunting and fishing, but rove 
about without any fixed habitation; such are the EsquimaaZ| 
and many of the Indians of America. 

What is meant by nomadic pastoral tribes ? 

This term is intended to include those nations or tribes that 
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hare bo settled residence, but live in movable tents, and, with 
their herds and flocks, wander from place to place ; such are the 
Laplanders in Europe, the Arabs, and many of the Tartar tribes 
in Asia. 

What does the term settled, or fixed nations, comprehend? 

It comprehends all those nations upon the earth that have 
permanent habitations, and dwell in cities, towns, villages, &g» ; 
such are the nations of Europe, and their descendants in America; 
and the Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians, &c. 

Into how many classes is mankind divided as it respects social condition ? 

Into four classes; viz., enlightened, civilized, half-civilized, 
and savage, or barbarous. 

What nations are denominated enlightened ? 

Those nations that have made the greatest attainments in the 
arts and sciences, and who have displayed most skill and industry 
in agriculture, commerce, and manu&ctures. 

What nations are called dvilized ? 

Those that have made considerable progress in the arts and 
sciences, and manifested some ingenuity and industry in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures ; but not equal to the class 
called enlightened. 

Wh&t nations are styled half-dvilized? 

Those whose knowledge of the arts, sciences, and agriculture 
is very imperfect ; whose commerce is exceedingly limited ; and 
whose manufactures are few, and of an inferior order. 

What nations are called savage, or barbarous ? 

Those that are not acquainted with the arts and sciences, and 
do not show their skill or industry, either in agriculture, com- 
merce, or manufactures , but turn their attention almost wholly 
to hunting and fishing for a mere subsistence. 

PBJEVAILING SYSTEMS OP RELIGION AMONG MANKIND. 
Mention the prevailing systems of reUglon among mankind. 

KAMXS. PSOBABLX VWBSB, 

Jewish, 4,000,000 

Christian, .... 240,000,000 

Pagan, 650,000,000 

Mohammedan, . , 100,000,000 
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"What two distinct classes do these include ? 

They include, 1st, those who worship one God; and, 2d, 
those who, instead of, or besides Him, worship supposed deities 
of various kinds. The former embrace the Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans ; the latter, the Pagans, or Heathens* 

What is the pecaliar characteristio of each? 

The Jewish faith recognizes the Old Testament as the high- 
est authority in matters of religion, but not the New. 

The Christian faith recognizes both the Old and the New 
Testament as authority in all religious matters. 

The Pagan faith does not recognize the God of the Bible, 
but substitutes a variety of images, such as birds, beasts, rep- 
tiles, &c. 

The Mohammedan faith recognizes one Go^d, and Mohammed 
as his " last and greatest prophet," who substituted for the Biblo 
a book called the Koran. 
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DIFFEIIENCE OF LANGUAGE AMONG MANKIND. 



How many distinct languages are spoken in the world ? 

Eight hundred and sixty. 

How many branches, or dialects, are derived from these ? 

About five thousand. 

Of these langnages, how many belong to America ? 

Four hundred and twenty 
' three. 

How many to Europe ? 

Fifty-three. 

How many to Asia? 

One hundred and fifty-throe. 

How many to Aftica ? 

One hundred and fourteen. 

How many to Oceania? 

One hundred and seventeea 

What language is spoken by the great 
est number of people? 

The Chinese. 

What one is the most widely spread ? 

The English. 
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GENERAL DEFINITIONS. ^v^ 15 

Whftt are the chief cultivated langnag^ of Europe ? * 

The French, Italian, Spanish, English and Gkrman. 

What are the chl^ ones of Ada ? 

The Chinese, the Arabic, the Persian and the Sanscrit 



^ LESSON VL 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT AMONG MANKIND. 
What i8 government ? 

Government (in a geographical sense) is that form of fonda^ 
mental rules and principles bj which a nation, or country, is 
governed. 

How many distinct forms, or modes of government, are thtfe ? 

There are three distinct forms of government ; viz., monar- 
chical, aristocratical and democratical. 

To what may we trace the origin of all states which are under one or other of these 
forms of government? 

Either to conquest, or from a social compact, by which a con- 
stitution is framed for the government of the state and the wel- 
fare of its subjects. 

What is the highest power in any form of government styled ? 

The supreme power. 

Of what does the supreme power consist ? 

It consists of three parts ; viz., the legislative, which enacts 
laws ; the judicial, which determines the application of the law 
in individual cases ; and the executive, which puts the laws in 
execution. 

What is a monarchical form of government f 

A form of government which gives tiie supreme power to one 
person, who may be styled king, queen, emperor, sultan, &c. 

What is a country under such a form of government called? 

It is called a monarchy ; of which there are two kinds — ^via., 
absolute, or despotic, and limited. 

What is an absolute, or despotic monarchy ? 

An absolute monarchy is a government which vests the su 
preme power without limit in a single person, whose will is law 
and from whose decree there is no appeal. 
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Wbat IB a limited monarchy ? 

A limited monarchy is a goyernment which rests the supreme 
power in a single person, but limits him in its exercise by a con- 
stitution, or a council appointed for that purpose. 

By what other names are monarchies called ? 

Kingdoms, empires, grand duchies, duchies, principalities, &a 

Wh&t is an arlstocratical form of government ? 

A form of government which places the supreme power in the 
hands of a few privileged men, who are generally styled nobles, 
or chiefs. 

** What is a democratica] form of government? 

A form of government in which the supreme power is placed 
in the hands of rulers chosen by, and from the whole body of the 
people, 6r by their representatives assembled in a congress, or 
national assembly. 

What is a republic? 

A republic is a government in which the supreme power is 
vested in representatives chosen by the people. There are two 
kinds of republics; viz., an aristocracy and a democracy: the 
former, a republican state under an arlstocratical form of govern- 
ment, and the latter, a republican state under a democratical form 
i)f government. 

What is a union of separate democratic republics styled ? 

A union of separate democratic republics is styled a federal 
democratic republic ; such is the political title of the United 
States. 

Wfth what forms of government is aristocracy frequently found combined ? 

With monarchy and democracy. In this case, the king or 
. queen represents the monarchy; the nobles, or lords, the aris- 
tocracy; and the commons, or representatives (who are chosen 
by the people), the democracy. This is the character of the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and other limited monarchies. 

Bemakk to thk Tkaohzs. — As this book may be placed in the hands of pupils who 
have not studied the Second Number of this Series, or who may be deficient as it respects 
the definition of geographical terms, we have given, for their use, In the Appendix to thifi 
work, a complete set of gec^raphical definitions, together with ** Bulbs fob DBSOBiBiNf] 
nut Natubal Divisioms or Lakd and or Watbb,'* and "DiasonoNS fob Mxhobizikc 
nxB ooBTBNis OF A Map," to which they had better refer before prooeeding farther. 
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FBOPOBnON OF LA2(D AND WATER ON THE 6L0BB 




Suppose the surfiice of the globe to contain 1000 ports; of these, 26C are land, and 734 
are water. 

THE WORLD. 

Area in square miles, 200,000,000. Population, l,000,000,00a 

LESSON vn. 

How divided, — ^The land area of the world is divided into three 
great portions, which are completely separated from each other by the 
great ocean. 

These are, the Old World, which includes the conntries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa ; the New World, which embraces Forth and South 
America; and the Maritime World, or Oceania, which comprehends 
Polynesia, Australasia and Malaysia. 

Continents. — ^These three naturally divided portions of the globe 
include fhree continents ; the Western, the Eastern and the South- 
eastern, or Australian Oontinent. The first two embrace the grand 
divisions of N'orth America, South America, Europe, Asia and Africa; 
while the Australian Continent is included in the grand division of 
^Oceania. 

Sank: — ^If we arrange the grand divisions of the earth accord- 
ing to the square miles of extent in each, they rank thus: Asia first, 
Africa second, ITorth America third. South America fourth, Oceania 
fifth, and Europe sixth ; but if according to population, they rank 
thus : Asia first, Europe second, Africa third, !N'orth America fourth, 
Oceania fifth, and South America sixtli. 
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SvMvoimm, — ^The grand divisions of the earth are subdivided 
into varions empires, kingdoms, states, cities, towns, &c. 

Scattered portions of the earth's surface. — ^There are in either 
hemisphere some scattered masses of land, which are situated beyond 
the proper limits of any of the great divisions of the world's surface, 
and which make a nearer approach toward the poles than is the case 
with either of the continents. 

Amongst these is the Archipelago of Spitzbergen, situated north 
of Europe in the Arctic Ocean, between the parallels of 17° and 81° 
north latitude, and the meridians 6f 10° and 24° east longitude, 
together with the various tracts of land recently discovered in the 
Antarctic, or Southern Ocean. 

Of the latter are Graham Land and Trinity Land, which, with 
several adjacent islands, are included under the general name of 
^ew South Shetland Isles. They lie between the parallels of 61° and 
68° south, and the meridians of 63° and 68° west. To the east of 
these are the group of the South Orkneys and Sandwich Land. 
Southward of this region. Captain Weddell advanced in 1823 through 
an open sea to as high a latitude as 74° 15' south. 

A tract of coast (called Enderby's Land) has been discovered lying 
immediately under the Antarctic Oirde, between the meridians of 
46° and 64° east. Another tract (called the Antarctic Oontinent) 
was discovered in 1840 by the United States' Exploring Expe^tion, 
under the command of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, in about the same 
latitude as Enderby's Land, but further east, between the meridians 
of 95*" and leS"" east longitude. 

Eastward of the Antarctic Continent, and to the southward of 
New Zealand, an extensive tract (called South Victoria Land) was 
discovered in 1841 by Sir James Boss, between the parallels of 70^ 
and W. It extends to within 830 miles of the South pole, which is 
the furthest advance that has been made in this direction. 

All these regions are barren and desolate, exhibiting a succesnon 
of ice-bound coasts, d^titute of human inhabitants.* 

• See ** Chart of the Physical Diagram of th^ Earth," in the Atlas, which aooompoBlM 
this book. 

Greenland, and the other portions of land in the Arctic regions of the 'VTestem Heml- 
Bphoro^ will be described under the head of North America. 



THE OCEAN. 



THE OOEAK. 



That vast body of water which Burrounds the dry land, and pene- 
trates its coast, coyering nearly three-fonrths of the entire snrface of 
the globe, is termed the ocean. 

Depth. — ^No certain condnsions have been formed with respect to 
the depth of the ocean ; all we know is, that it varies from a few feet 
to several miles. About 900 miles west of St. Helena, a line, nearly 
6i miles in length, was let down without finding bottom. From a 
recent ofiScial report of a naval <»Bacer, we learn that bottom has been 
found, north of the Bermuda Isles, at the enormous depth of 6 statute 
miles. . 

Color and saltneas. — The color of the ooean is generally a sort of 
bluish green, but, in some parts, local causes furnish a variety of tints. 
The water of the ocean is salt, while, with few exceptions, the waters 
of lakes and rivers are mild, fresh, and well adapted for domestic pur- 
poses. The density of sea-water depends upon the quantity of salt it 
contains ; the usual proportion is a little above three per cent., though 
it varies in different places. 

Tides, — ^As the earth revolves, successions of tidal waves are dif- 
fused over the entire surface of the ocean, washing the shores of the 
continents and islands that rise above its surface. Every twelve 
hours in the day the ocean rises to its greatest height, and remains 
stationary for about six minutes; this is called high water. After 
this, it ebbs, or falls, for about six hours, and then remains as before 
described; this is called low water. There is, therefore, high and low 
water on every tidal shore in the world twice in every twenty-four 
hours. 

Height of the tides. — ^In,the centre of the ocean, where the tides 
are occasioned by the action of the sun and moon only, they are very 
small; but in some parts, owing to local circumstances, the tides 
vary from 10 to 60 feet. 

Other characteristics. — The bed of tJie ocean, like the surface of 
the land, is diversified by plains and mountains, table-lands and val- 
leys, many of which are covered with a variety of marine plants, and 
• teeming with life. This vast body of water is also the abode of an 
inynense number of fish, which ^ord means of support to a large 
portion of the human race. It is alfeo the great highway of com- 
merce, and the unfailing reservoir from which all the other bodies 
of water on the earth are supplied. It is from the vapors exhaled 
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from it that the atmosphere is famished with the waters that descend 
in the form of rain. 

By this means springs and lakes are sapplied, which give rise to 
innnmerable rivers, &c. 

There is, strictly speaking, but one ocean ; for convenience' sake, 
however, geographers divide it into five great basins. Each of these 
basins, or divisions, is styled an ocean; hence, we have five oceans. 
The limits of these oceans, where they are connected together, have 
not, as yet, been accurately defined; no precise boundary being 
pointed out by nature, and no universally received boundary lines 
designated by man. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

LESSON Tm. 

Bemake to thb Tbaoheb.— As we have prepared *^ Map Btudixs, Bystematically ar- 
ranged,^ in other parts of this work, for all the most important divisions of North America 
(to which are aligned separate maps in the Atlas that accompanies this book), we deem it 
neeessarj merely to introduce hero a few general questions, mostly relating to snch ports of 
Nortii America as do not appear on any of the sectional maps. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

l.^How is North America bounded? In what part is Kussian America ? 
By what strait is it separated from Asia ? How wide is that strait ? About 40 
miles. What circle crosses Kussian America? In what zones is Russian 
America? What town is the capital? Sitka. How is it situated? On 
Sitka Island, off the west coast of Russian America. 

2. How is Russian America bounded? Where is Bristol Bay? Point 
Barrow? Chelighoff Strait? Cape Prince of Wales ? Point Beechy? Kodiak 
Island? Cape Roxnanzoff ? Nunnivack Island ? ColYlUe River? CapeLls- 
burn ? What island north-west of Nunnivack ? Describe Kwickpsdc River. 

3. Where is the peninsula of Alaska? What lai^ island lies south of 
Sitka? Where w Cook's Bay, or Inlet? Where is Mount St. Elias? In what 
direction &om it is Mount Fairweather? How is British America hounded? 
What three straits connect the Arctic Ocean with Baffins Bay ? Between what 
islands is that hay situated ? What is an island ? 

4. Where is Prince William's Land? Has this land heen fully explored? 
l^o. What strait leads to Hudson Bay from the Atlantic ? What one from fhfi 
Gulf of Boothia ? Strait of the Fury-and-Hecla. What channel south of this 
strait ? What lands does Hudson Strait separate ? It separates Lahrador from 
a partially explored region, called Fox Land. 
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BxMARK.— Fox Land doubilessfonns a part of that great body of land called Prince 
William^ Land, and what Is named Cumberland Island Is probablj a peninsula partly sur- 
rounded by Davis Strait and Northumberland Inlet. 

5. Wliat'penizisula lies between Fox Choxmel and the Chilf of Boothia ? 
What strait connects Welcome Gulf with Fox Channel ? What waters surround 
Southampton Island ? What important cape projects from the coast of British 
America between the meridians of 125° and 130° west longitude ? 

6. What is a cape ? What la a promontory ? By what other names aro 
tapes called? Points, mulls and heads. Are there any prelections on the 
eoast of Russian or British America that aro called heads ? Any that are called 
points ? Which are they ? Where is Cape Churchill ? Chidleigh ? 

7. What two rivers empty into Athabasca Lake ? On which side of the 
Kocky Mountains does Peace Kiver have its source ? What two other large 
liv^ break through this range in their onward course to join the MackenzieSi 
or its tributaries ? L. and P. Where is Slave River ? 

8. What river empties into Great Slave Lake on the south-west ? Where 
is Great Bear Lake ? What river is its direct outlet ? Great Bear River. 
What river is the^noZ outlet of the lakes above mentioned ? Where is Corona- 
tion Gulf? What river empties into it ? 

9. What strait connects Bathurst Lilet with the Arctic Ocean ? What land 
lies north-east ? What land has been partially explored east of Wollaston 
Land ? What land east of Baring Island ? "^piat waters surround Baring 
Island ? Banks Strait on the north, Investigator and Prince of Wales Sounds 
on the east, and the Arctic Ocean on the south and west. 

10. What strait or soxmd is east of Banks Strait ? East of that ? Between 
what lands is Barrow Strait ? It lies between Comwallis Island on the north, 
and North Somerset Island on the south. Wliat waters surround Comwallis 
Island ? It has not been ascertained, except that Wellington Channel is on 
the east, and Barrow Strait on the south. 

LESSON DL 

QUESnOKS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA — (OontiflWd), 

1. What waters surround North Somerset Island ? Barrow Strait on the 
north, Prince Regent Inlet on the east, Bellot Strait on the south, and Peel 
Sound on the west What land has been discovered west of Peel Sound? 
Prince of Wales Land. What inlet connects Lancaster Sound with the Gulf of 
Boothia ? Where is Boothia Felix ? 

2. What water communication is there from BafSns to Hudson Bay by 
woj of Lancaster Sound ? What land lies north of this sound ? What is it 
9q[^K)6ed to be ? An island. Where is Jones Sound ? What land lies north- 
west of North Devon ? G What mountam in GrinneU Land ? When, and 
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by whom was Gxinnell Land discovered ? In 1850, by an expedition in search 
of the late Sir John Franklin, fitted out by Heniy Grinnell, Esq., of New York. 

8. What channel is sonth-west of Grinnell Land ? Where is Smith's Sound ? 
What bay south*^ What strait leads fixnn that bay to the Ationtic? What 
water commxmications can you trace &om the Arctic to the Atlanlac ? What 
one from the Arctic to the Pacific ? What is the southem part of Hudson Bay 
called ? What rivers empty into that bay ? 

4. Of what lakes is the St Lawrence the final outlet ? In how many 
sones does British America lie ? Where is Lake Winnipeg ? What river is its 
outlet ? N. What river empties into the lake from the south-east ? Winnipeg. 
Of what lake is it the outlet ? Lake of the Woods. 

5. What river empties into Lake Winnipeg on the north-west ? Describo 
that river. Where is the Assinibois ? What lakes are connected with Lake ' 
Winnipeg ? In what range are Mounts Brown and Hooker ? What two large 
rivers have their source west of these mountains ? Which flows through a part 
of United States territory ? Into what gulf does Frazer's River empty ? What 
course does it flow ? Describe the Columbia. 

6. What large island west of the Gulf of Georgia ? What large island 
north-west of Vancouver ? North of Wadiington ? North of Prince of Wales ? 
To what country does Sitka belong ? In what direction from Continental North 
America is Greenland ? What cape sauth\^f Greenland ? Mention the princi- 
pal settlements of Greenland^ Where are Oockbum and Cumberland Islands? 

7. Where is Iceland? What town is the capital? What celebrated vol- 
cano on this island? Where is Newfoundland ? What town is the capital? 
Mention the rivers of British America in order, from the Mackenzies to Albany 
River. M., Great Bear, A., P., S., H., L., P.,— C, Great F., S., C, N., S., 
North B., South B., A., Winnipeg, and S .... n. .^ 

8.* What cape at the mouth of the Nelson? What fort on the Severn? 
Which is the chief settlement of the Hudson Bay Company's Territory ? York 
Factory. How is it situated ? It is situated on Hayes River, a stream that 
empties into Hudson Bay east of the Nelson. Of what laJkes is Churchill River 
the outlet ? Where is Chesterfield Inlet ? What inlet still further north ? 

9. Of the coxmtries in North America, which one is fhrtbest north-west? 
Furthest south ? Furthest east ? Furthest west? Wliich two extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ? Which from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ? 
Which one from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific? 

10. What two countries in North America have no coast on the Pacific ? 
What five have? What one lies partly in the temperate and partly in the tor- 
rid zone ? What two partly in the temperate and partly in the frigid zone ? 
What one wholly in the temperate ? Which are the chief countries of Conti- 
nental North America ? Of these, which one is the largest ? Which one the 
smallest ? Which one is nearest to Asia ? Which to South America ? 
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'^0 tESSONX. 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Area iu Sq* mSlca, B,QO0,0O0, Popnlatlon, 4O,O00,(HJ0^ ' 

Geognphieal Posltfon, ete. — ^TMs portion of the American Conti- 
nent lies between Europe on the east, and Asia on the west. It ia 
nearly surrbnnded by the Arctic, Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and 
extends from about the eighth parallel of north latitude to the Arctic 
Sea. The longest straight line that can be drawn overland extends 
from Cape Sable, in Honda, to Gape lisbum, in Eussian America, a 
distance of 4,260 milesl Its greatest breadth is about 8,000 miles, and 
the entire extent of its coast is about 22,000 miles. 

Physical Characteristics* — ^The surface of North America is divided 
into five great physical regions; viz., the great northern plain, lying 
north of the 50° of north latitude, which is a cold and barren waste, 
containing numerous lakes and rivers; the eastern declivities of the 
Alleghany Mountains ; the Great Valley of the Mississippi ; the table- 
land of Mexico ; and the slope lying between the Eocky Mountains 
and the Pa(»fic Ocean. 

The lakes of Korth America constitute one of its most remarkable 
features. The chief of those belonging to the basin of the Mackenzies 
are Athabasca, Great Slave and Great Bear ; belonging to the basin 
of the Churchill, are Methye, Wollaston and Deer ; to the basin of tho 
kelson, Lake of the Woods, Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegoos; 
and to the basin of the St, Lawrence, Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. 
Glair, Erie and Ontario. 
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iBliaMtaiitg, History.—- The present popnlatioii consists of Whites, 
Kegroes, Indians, and Esquimaux. The Whites are of European, the 
Kegroes of African, and the Esquimaux of Asiatic descefEl The In^ 
dians are the aborigines. 

The Continent of America is called the ".Kew World," from its 
having been recently discovered. The inhabitants of the Eastern 
Continent, or Old World, knew nothing respecting this portion of the 
globe untU the year 1492, at which time Christopher Columbus made 
his memorable voyage, which resulted in his discovering the Island of 
G-uanaham, or Cat Island (one of the Bahama group), now called St. 
Salvador. 

This remarkable man was a native of Genoa, in Italy. In his third 
voyage he discovered a portion of the Americaa Continent, at the 
mouth of the Orinoco. 

The first explorer of Continental Korth America was John Cabot, 
a Venetian, who, accompanied by his son, Sebastian, set sail from Eng- 
land in June, 1497, and discovered that part of the Korth American 
coast now cajled Labrador. 

When North America was first discovered it was one vast wilder- 
ness, inhabited by numerous savage tribes, which were subsequently 
styled Indians. 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 
Area in square milea, 460,00a Estimated population, C1,000. 

Geographical Pofilti(ttt — ^Russian America, an extensive, though 
but little known region, lies in the north-west part of North America. 

SufiMe. — Ab it has never been fully explored, but little can be 
said respecting the character of the suiiace. In the south-east part 
there is a chain of mountains, of which Mounts St. Elias and Fair- 
weather are the loftiest peaks. Between the mountain range and the 
sea, the land, in some parts, is low and marshy. 

Solly etc* — ^The soil, so far as known, is sterile, and the climate ex- 
ceedingly cold. Fur-bearing animals abound, also fish. Grain is pro- 
dnced in the south in very small quantities, and here and there a few 
trees, mostly pines and birches, are found on the hills. 

Inhabitants, etc^The inhabitants are chiefly Esquimaux and 
Indians, and the country is subject to Busda. In consequence of the 
fiir-bearing animals with which Russian America abounds, it has at- 
tracted at various times the commercial enterprise of several of the 
nations of the earth. 
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In 1780, owing to a great demand for fars in the Asiatic markets, 
the Bussian navigators were stimnlated to make great exertions .in 
order to snpply the demand. They accordingly explored the north* 
wedt coast of North America, and sncceeding in finding the articles 
they were in qnest of^ established several trading points on the coast, 
for the purpose of trafficking with the natives. 

This finally led to the establishment of Bnssian colonies on this 
part of the American coast. 

Manufactures and Exports. — ^There are no manufactures, the chief 
employment of the natives being hunting ,and fishing. The fbrs 
which they take are sold to the Bussian fur-traders. The exports are 
furs and fish. 

Sitka, or I^ew Abohaxgei;, on the Island of Sitka, is the capital of 
the Bussian Possessions, and the chief settlement of the Bussian Ameri- 
can Company. Sailing vessels ply between Sitka and Petropaulovski, 
the principal Bussian port in Kamtchatka, by means of which, govern- 
ment communications are kept up between the colonies and St. Peters- 
burgh, the great capital of the Bussian Empire. 

THB ALEUTIAN ISLES^ — ^These islands consist of several groups 
lying between the Peninsula of Alaska and the Asiatic Continent. 
They are rocky, and, for the most part, volcanic, and their number is 
not known. They belong to Bussia. 

Inhabitants, etc. — The inhabitants (about 9,000) are a mixture of 
the Mongul Tartars and the North American Indians. 

They are skillful fishers and 
hunters, and in pursuit of the 
sea-otter will undertake voy- 
ages of 1,000 miles in length 
from island to island in their 
fragile haidares — a kind of 
light boat, composed of the 
skins of animals, drawn tight- 
ly over a framework of wood, 
or of fish-bones. Each boat is 
made to hold one person, who 
sits in a round hole, just fitted 
to the size of his body. In summer, the inhabitants live in huts ; and, 
in winter, in spacious excavations of the earth, roofed with turf, each 
of which is capable of accommodating from 150 to 150 persons. 

2 
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LESSON XL 

BRITISH AMERICA. 
Area in sqoaro mileSi 8,278,S0a Popolation, 8,468,000> 

Ceogrtphieal Posiflon, et& — ^This country comprises all the north- 
em continental portion of Korth America except the Bnssian Pos- 
sessions, and aU the islands in the vicinity except Greenland and 
Iceland. It extends from the Arctic Ocean on the north to the United 
States on the sonth, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

Hoir BiYldedtf— British America is divided into several provinces ; 
viz., Hudson Bay Company's Territory, Canada, New Brunswick, 
K ova Scotia, l^ewfo^ndland and Prince Edward's Islands The last 
two are insular provinces. "^ 

HUDSON BAT OOMPANT's TEBBITOBY. 

Geognphlcal PositiOBy etc — ^This territory, sometimes called I^ew- 
Britain, comprises all of Continental British America, except the 
south-east portion, and is under the immediate government of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

Snifoee* — ^The greater portion of the surface consists of dense forests, 
vast swamps, expanded lakes, large rivers and lofty mountains ; and 
is, for the most part, in a state of primeval simplicity. 

Soil, ete* — ^In the northern districts the soil is barren; but in the 
south it is tolerably fertile. The climate is so cold, particularly du- 
ring the winter season, that wine is often found frozeri into a solid 
mass ; and the bays and lakes are covered with ice during faatf the 
year. On the coasts the country produces pines, birch, larches, &c., 
but the trees are small and knotty; in the interior, the same kind of 
trees is more abundant and of a greater size. Of the fur-bearing 
animals, which are here numerous, there are upwards of twenty dif- 
ferent kinds. The seas and lakes abound in morses, seals, cod, &c. 

InliarditaBts. — ^The inhabitants, estimated at about 180,000, are 
chiefly Indians and Esquimaux. 

BEaniifaetnres and Exports. — ^There are no manufactures; the in- 
habitants being wholly occupied in hunting and Ashing. The chief 
articles of export are furs, dried and salted fish,. oils and walrus-ivory. 

ToBK Faotoby, a settlement on Hayes Elver, is the capital of the 
Company's territory, and their chief trading station. 
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BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH AMERICA. 

LESSON xn 

MAP STUDIES. — ^Stbiescatioallt Abbahged. 

Bound the foltbmng Frovineea^ viz. : — Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. 

State the situation of the following Cities cmd Toum$, tie. ;— 
Ottawa, Presoott, Brockvifle, Kingston, Cobtirg, Port Hope, Tobohtq, 
Hamilton, Qneenstown, Simcoe, Windsor, CHathan]) London, Brant^ 
ford, Paris, Goderich, Barrie,-^New Carlisle, New liverpool, QaebeC} 
Three BiTers, Sorel, Sherbro(Jke, Longneni], St. Johns, La Prairie, 
Montreal, — ^Dalhonsie, Bathnrst, Chatham, Idverpool, Dorchester, St 
John, Gagetown, Feedebioztok, St. Andrews, — ^Truroj Pictou, Wil- 
mot, Sherbrooke, Haltfat, Lnnenburg, Liverpool, Shelburne, Yar- 
month, Weymouth, and Windsor. 

Describe the following Islands: — ^Newfoundland, i Miquelon, St 
Pierre, Sable, Cape Breton, Prince Edwards, Magdalen, Anticosti, and 
Manitoulin. 

Deseribe the following Towns: — ^Harbor Grace, St. John's^ Pla- 
centia, Sidney, Louisburg— and Chaelottbtoww. 

LESSOinDl 
MAP STUDIES.— Ststemaxicallt ABBANasD. 

Describe the following Capes: — Chidleigh, Harrison, Charles, 
Gaspe, Canso, Sable, — ^Bauld, Bonavista, Race, Ray, — ^and North. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Days: — James, Ungava, St 
Lawrence, Ohaleurs, Miramichi, Halifks, Fundy, Mines, Georgian, — 
White, Notre Dame, Bonavista, Trinity, Placentia, Fortune, St. 
C^eorge's, — and Bras d'Or. 

Describe the following Straits : — ^Belleisle, Northumberland, and 
Canso. 

Describe the following Lalces: — St. Joseph, Abbitibbe, MistissinniQ, 
^tchegijan, Oaniapuscaw, Melville, Meshickemau, St John, Grand. 
Temiscaming, Simcoe, Nipissing, — and Bathurst. 

Describe the following i?4u^» .'—Albany, Moose, Abbitibbe, Har- 
ricanaw, Rupert, East Main, Great Whale, Koksak, Meshickemau,— 
St. Lawrence, French, Severn, Thames, Grand, Ottawa, Aux lievres, 
Montreal, St. Maurice, Ribbon, Saguenay, Betsiamite, Sorel, St 
Frandfi^ Ohaudiere,— Restigouche, St John's,— and Exploits. 
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LESSON xiy 

CANADA WEST. 
Area In square mflea, 148,000. Populatioii, m 

Geograplileal PositiOB.— This part of the Canadian province lies to 
the norfh of the great lakes, which form the boundary line between 
British America and the United States, and extends westward from 
the Ottawa Eiver to the head waters of those rivers which flow into 
Lake Superior. 

Snrfacct— It is conaderably diversified by ridges of table-land, 
which are not sufficiently elevated to be denommated mountain 
ranges. A large tract of country lying between Georgian Bay and 
the upper part of the Ottawa Eiver, is considerably elevated. The 
eastern part of the province is, for the most part, level, gradually slop- 
ing down towards the Ottawa on the one side, and the St. Lawrence 
on the other. 

Soil, etc — The soil is generally fertile, and the climate more mild 
than that of the eastern part of the province ; still it is colder than 
those countries in Europe which are situated in similar latitude. 
Table fruits xmd various Mnds of grain are among the chief produc- 
tions. Wild animals abound in the forests ; many of them valuable 
for their fur. Maple trees are numerous, from which a considerable 
quantity of sugar is obtained. 

InbaMtantS} etc. — The inhabitants consist chiefly of settlers from 
Great Britain and the United States, witH their descendants. Some 
native Indians yet remain on the shores of Lakes Huron and Superior. 

Tlie country is subject to Great Britain," and forms a part of the 
British Colonial possessions in North America. The province is 
provided with a Governor, Council, and House of Assembly. The 
Governor and Council are appointed by the mother country, and the 
members of Assembly are chosen by the people of the province. 

TraTellng Fadlities* — Between the difierent towns of the province 
are good roads, and several lines of railway are being completed, con- 
necting the ports on Lake Ontario with those of St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers. 

Hannfactiires and Exports.— The manufactures are, of late, receiving 
considerable attention. Wheat, timber, pot and pearl-ashes, furs, and 
'*^h form the leading articles of export. 
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Ottes and Towns.— Ottawa is situated on the Ottawa at the en* 
taranoe of the Eidean CanaL It is connected by a handsome suspension 
bridge, with a small place called Hnll, on the opposite bank of the 
river. This place has been selected by Qneen Victoria as the capital 
of British America; but, at present, the Legislature meets at Quebec. 

Ejn€M3ton, situated at the north-east extremity of Lake Ontario, 
immediately above its outlet, the St. Lawrence (here called Cataraque), 
is the great dep6t of the government steamers, and of the boats em- 
ployed on the Eideau Canal. It possesses an excellent harbor, and is 
the naval arsenal of Great Britain in this quarter. 

ToEONTO is very pleasantly located on a fine harbor on the north- 
em shore of Lake Ontario. It is extensively engaged in trade, and 
maintains a constant steamboat intercourse, during the season of 
navigation, with the various ports on the great lakes and the Kiver 
St. Lawrence. By means of the electric telegraph, this city com- 
mxmicates with the chief towns and cities of Canada and the United 
States; and it is connected by railroads with nearly all the cities of 
note in ISTorth America. 

Hamilton, situated in an extensive valley on Burliugton Bay, at 
the head of Lake Ontario, is an important commercial city of Canada 
West. It is also situated on the line of the Great "Western railroad, 
which extends across the province, from the Niagara to Detroit River. 
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X CANADA EAST. 

Area in square miles, 202,000. Population, , 



Geograpliieal Position.— Canada East, or Lower Canada, embraces 
all that part of the Canadian province east of Ottawa Kiver. 

Smfiicer— It is agreeably diversified by Mil, plain and valley. A 
ridge of high land extends along the south side of the St. Lawrence 
River, from about the meridian of 70* west, to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

Sou, t\t% — ^In the northern parts, the soil is too barren for cultiva- 
tion, but along the banks of the St. Lawrence it is quite fertile. The 
climate is very cold considering its distance from the equator. The 
markets in the winter, to a person who has been accustomed to a more 
genial dime, appear very curious ; every thing is frozen. The produc- 
tions are similar to those of Canada West. 

Natural Cnriosifles. — ^About a half dozen miles north-east of the 
city of Quebec, and a short distance above the spot where the Mont- 
morency discharges itself into the St. Lawrence, are the celebrated 
and beautiful Palls of Montmorency. The Montmorency is a 9ma]l 
river, which in its onward course, to join the St. Lawrence, descends 
a precipice of about 250 feet. 

These, and the Falls of Chaudi^re, in a river of the same name, 
2J miles above its mouth, are the chief natural curiosities belonging 
entirely to the Canadian province. It has, however, a share ip the 
Falls of Niagara, — ^the most stupendous cataract in the world. 

InhabitaBtSt-rA large proportion are French settlers, and their 
descendants, who are chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Traveling Faeilities. — Good roads exist in tte more settled portions 
of the province, and railroads connect the chief cities with those of 
the United States ; but the conmiercial traffic is mainly carried on by 
means of the lakes and rivers, or the canals which have been con- 
structed to overcome local difficulties in the navigation of the latter. 

Mannfliictares and Exports* — ^These are similar to those of the west- 
em portion of the province. 

Cities and Towns.— Qtjebko, a strongly fortified city, styled " The 
Gibraltar of America," is situated partly on a plain, along the left bank 
of the St. Lawrence, and partly on a promontory, 850 feet in height. 
By this means, Quebec is divided into two parts, called respectively, 
Upper and Lower Town, The harbor is accessible for ships of the 
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Hue, and vessels of the largest burden can come up to its wharves. 
This city carries on regular intercourse (during the season of naviga- 
tion), by means of steamers, with Montreal and other ports on the St. 
Lawrence, and also with Halifax and other cities on the Atlantic 
coast. The principal edifices of Quebec are in the upper and fortified 
part of the city. 

" The Plains, or Heights of Abraham," is the name given to the en- 
tire promontory, lying between the Charles and St. Lawrence, at the 
east extremity of which, the citadel of Quebec stands. This spot is 
memorable in history, for the battle fought in 1759, which resulted in 
the loss of the two Generals— Wolfe and Montcalm. 

MoNTBEAL is pleasoutly located on 
an island of the same name, in the St. 
Lawrence. The island is 82 miles in 
length and 10^ in breadth. The city 
13 the chief emporium of trade between 
j Canada and the United States. 

The Boman Catholic Cathedral, in 
this city, is the finest edifice in British 
Am erica. It is faced with stone, has 
■■'■: towers, and is capable of contain- 
ing 10,000 persons. 

A railroad extends from 
Longueil, a small place on the 
St. , Lawrence, opposite Mon- 
treal, to Portland in Maine, a 
distance of about 800 miles. 
Besides this there are nu- 
merous other railways (either 
completed or in course of con- 
^struotion) leading from the 
city, and connecting it with 
all the great cities of British 
America and the United States. 

Thbse Bivebs. — ^This town is situated on the feft or west bank of 
ihe St. Lawrence, at the junction of the St. Maurice. The St. Mau- 
rice Biver divides into three channels at its inouth — hence the name 
of the town. It ranks next to Quebec and Montreal in importance. 
The inhabitants are mostly of French descent ; and it is one of the 
oldest iowns in Canada. 
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LESSON IV. 

THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 

Area In square miles, 27,700. Population, 252,000, 

.Cieognphical Podtieiu — ^The proyince of New Bnmswick extends 
from the Kistigouclie Kiver on the north, to the Bay of Fundy on the 
south, and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait 
on the east, to the St. Oroix River on the west. 

Surface* — ^The surface is considerably varied. Along the shores 
of the Gulf, the country is generally level, and the tract along the 
Bay of Fundy rocky and uneven. But a small portion of the land 
has been cleared; the rest is covered with dense forests. 

Soil) ete* — ^The soil is generally fertile; the climate and prcAuc- 
tions are similar to those of Canada. Potatoes are the chief article of 
culture, and the fisheries are highly important.^ Manganese sSid iron 
are said to be abundant', and coal is plentiftd. 

InliaUtaiitg, etc*— The inhabitants are mostly descendants of the 
English and Irish. Kew Brunswick is a colonial possession of Great 
Britain, and is, therefore, subject to the sovereign of England. 

TrayeUng Facilities.— These are not very extensive as yet; but 
there are in contemplation several projects, which, if carried out, will 
greatly increase the facilities for intercourse between the various parts 
of the province. One of these, is a canal to cross the isthmus, that 
unites this province with Kova Scotia, by means of which, Northum- 
berland Strait would be united with the Bay of Fundy. 

Sanufinctiires and Exports. — ^The manu&ctures are, of late, receiving - 
more attention. Ship-building is carried on at St. John; but the 
chief employments are the timber trade and the fisheries. The ex- 
ports are timber, dried fish, gypsum, and grindstones. # 

Cities and Towns. — ^Fbedebioxton, the capital of the province, is 
situated on the right bank of the St. John's Biver. The streets are 
spacious, and, as land is cheap, much space is devoted to garden plats 
throughout the city. The merchants obtain their goods mostly from 
St. John. Between these two places steamers ply frequently, except 
during winter, when the comnmnication is maintained by means of 
sledges drawn by horses over the ice. 

St. John. — This town stands on a steep slope separated by a pro- 
jecting rock into two portions. Its harbor is fine and ably defended 
by several forts. It is the entrepot of a wide extent of country and 

s extensive docks for ship-building. 
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St. Andrew's, is situated at the month of the St Oroix Biver. 
The harbor is large, well protected, and never closed during the win- 
ter. Steamers ply between this place and St. John. 

THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Area In oqanre xnilei^ 18,700. Population, 881,000. 

Geognphieal Position. — ^Nova Scotia occupies a peninsula situated 
south-east of New Brunswick, with which it is connected by an isth- 
mus of about fourteen miles in width. 

Sorfoee. — ^It is greatly diversified, and well watered. The interior 
forms a table-land of moderate elevation. No portion of the penin- 
sula exceeds an elevation of 700 feet above the level of the sea. The 
coasts contain many inlets, some of which form excellent harbors. 

Soil, etc. — ^There are some highly fertile districts, but these are of 
limited extent; and only a very small part of the peninsula is under 
cultivation. The winters are very severe, and the summers short and 
hot. Fogs are frequent along the line of the Atlantic coast. 

Grain and potatoes form the staple crops. Goal of excellent 
quality abounds, and grindstones are very extensively quarried. The 
principal resources of the colony, are the timber, plaster and coal 
trade, and the fisheries. Gold is found in considerable quantities. 

InliaUtaBtg, etc — ^The present population is mainly composed of 
European emigrants and their descendants. Nova Scotia is a colonial 
possesinon of Great Britain. 

Manufaetiires and Exports. — The chief pursuits of the inhabitants 
being agriculture, the lumber business, and the coasting trade, but 
comparatively little attention is given to manufactures. The leading 
exports are Imnber, fish, coal, gypsum, grindstones, whale and seal oil 
and fiirs. 

(^tieg and Toinis. — ^Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, situated 
on the west side of Halifax harbor, is the chief naval station for tlie 
British North American Colonies. 

The appearance of the city from the water is peculiar and pre- 
possessing. The wharves are lined with vessels ; and the dwelling 
houses and public buildings rear their heads over each other as they 
stretch along and up the sides of the hill on which the city is built. 

Mail Steamers from England and jbhe United States stop at this 
place. A steam communication is kept up between Halifax and St 
John in New Brunswick, and other neighboring towns. 
2* 
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LiYSBPOOL, Bitnated oh the south coast^ about seyenty miles from 
Halifax, carries on a flourishing trade in lumber and flsh. 



^ LABRADOR, a large peninsula of eastern Continental British 
America, is included in the goyemment of Newfoundland. Seyeral 
hundred schooners come annually to the east coast of Labrador, from 
the neighboring proyinces, bringing yrith them, it is estimated, not 
less than 20,000 men for the purpose of fishing off the coast. Besides 
these, the crews of about 400 United States vessels visit this coast 
during the same time. The fish here caught are chiefly whales, cod, 
salmon and herring. The resident inhabitants sate mainly oooiq>i6d as 
furriers and seal-catchers. Nain, a Moravian establishment, ia the 
chief settlement in Labrador. 



/ LESSON XVL 

THE ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Area in square milea^ 86,000. Popnlation, 123,000. 

deognphleal Position, etc — ^Thia island, ^^ insular province of 
British America, and a colonial possession of Great Britain, lies south- 
east of Labrador, from which it is separated by the Strait of BeUeisle 
which is about 12 miles in width. 

Surface. — ^The surface is mostly marshy, and the shores are deeply 
indented by numerous bays. 

S0D9 etc — The soil is ill-suited to agriculture, and its cultivation, 
therefore, is pursued to a very limited extent. The climate in the 
winter is severe ; and during a great part of the year the atmosphere 
is humid, and fogs are very prevalent. Pasturage is plentiful, and 
the plains abound with deer. Timber is scarce ; and the chief re- 
sources of the inhabitants, are in the fisheries, of which the cod fishery 
is the most important. 

The banks of Newfoundland are extensive submarine elevations, 
which lie in the Atlantic to the sonth of the island, and spread over 
between 600 and 700 miles in length. The depths of water on these 
vary from 15 to 80 fathoms. At these banks are the celebrated fish* 
ing grounds, that have for many years, attracted not only English, but 
French and American fishermen to these quarters. 

InhaMtants* — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Lrish. 

Man&ctiures and Exports* — The mani^actures are limited to a 
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few articles of warm woolen dothing. Ship-bnilding is carried oo 
to a small extent ; bnt the materials are imported from Kew Bruns- 
wick. The exports are mainly the produce of the fisheries. 

8t. John's, the capital of the island, on the south-east coast, is - 
much resorted to during the fishing season ; and is the only town 
worthy of note on the island. 

THE ISLAND OF CAPE BRETON. 

Area in square miles, 8,100. Population, 55,000. 

Geographical Posltioib — ^This island, an insular colony of Great Bri- 
tain, lies north-east of Nova Scotia, of which province it forms a part. 

Surfaee, etc* — ^The surface is broken and hilly, and the island is 
very irregularly shaped, being indented by numerous bays, and almost 
intersected by an arm of the sea, called Bras^'Or. 

The soil is fertile, and the climate is not so rigorous as in the con- 
tinental colonies. Fish and coal are the chief articles of export. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants are mostly emigrants from the Scot- 
tish Hebrides, and their descendants. Fishing is the leading object 
of pursuit. 

Sydney, the capital, is situated in the eastern part of the island on 
Sydney Bay. In the vicinity are extensive beds of bituminous coal. 
A steamer plies between this place and Halifax during tlie summer. 

PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 
Area in sq. miles, 2,100. Population, 81,000. 

Geographieal Positlont — This island, an insular colony of Great Bri- 
tain, lies east of New Brunswick, and north of Nova Scotia. 

Surface, etc« — ^The surface is level, or undulating, and well watered ; 
the soil fertile ; and the climate is milder than that of the neighboring 
colonies. The pastures are rich, timber is abundant, and the fisheries 
are extensive. 

Inhabitants, etc— The inhabitants are chiefly Acadian French set- 
tiers and Highland Scotch. The chief pursuit is agriculture, and the 
commerce of the island consists in the exchange of its agricultural 
products, timber, dry and pickled fish, for manufactures and other 
articles of consumption. 

Ohaelottbtowk, the capital, is situated on Hillsborough Bay, near 
the south coast. It is a small town, and many of the inhabitants are 
extensively engaged in ship-building. 
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ANnOOSlX— This is a desert island, contdning an area of about 
2600 square miles, situated at*the month of the St. Lawrence, divid- 
ing the river into two channels, from twenty to forty miles in width. 
On the sonth-wcstem point of the island stands a lofty and magnificent 
lighthouse, which is visible for a distance of 25 miles. The i£dand b» 
longs to Canada East. 

MAODALEN ISLCS.— These consist of a chain of islands, situated 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 70 miles west of Newfoundland. 
They are inhabited by about 2000 persons, chiefly French Acadians, 
whose principal dependence is upon the cod and mackerel fishing on 
the banks in the vicinity of the group. 

BERMUDA, or 80MERS ISLES.* — ^This group, consisting of 
about 300 small islands, embracing an area of 20 square miles, is Mtuated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 600 miles east of South Carolina. Hany 
of these isles are so small'^and barren that they have neither inhabit- 
ants nor name. The capital is Hamilton, on Bermuda or Long Island. 
On the inhabited isles fruits of both temperate and tropicicd regions 
are raised. The group belongs to Great Britain. 

A regular steam conmiunication is maintained between Bermuda 
and Kew York, and Bermuda and the West India Islands. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND.*— This large island, containing an esti- 
mated area of 16,000 square miles, lies west of British America, and 
north-west of Washington Territory. 

The native inhabitants subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing. The 
island has been made over by the British government to the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

LESSOR TUL 
DANISH AMERICA.* 

Total area in square milee, 888,00a Total population, 69,000. 

DAmsa Amebioa comprises Greenland and Iceland, together with 
some lesser islands, lying near their coasts. 

GEEENLAin). 
EBtlmated area, 800,000 square nfilea. Population, 9,000. 

Cleegraplileal PosUioii. — ^Thls immense region (generally supposed 
to be on island, though its northern extremity is unknown) lies be^ 

« Boo Map of North America. 
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tween the waters of Baffins Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. It extends 
from Cape Farewell, in latitude 69° 40' sonth, to an unknown distance 
north. 

Snrfiiee. — ^But little is known respecting this vast region, as it has 
never been fully explored, A chain of mountains is supposed to 
extend the entire length of the island. Along the coast the surface 
is generally rocky and barren, Numerous small islands lie along the 
western coast, upon which some of the Greenlanders reside. 

Soil, etc— The soil is generally barren, and the climate is very 
severe ; July being the only month in whidi there is no snow. Small 
quantities of kitchen vegetables are produced in the southern part of 
the island. Various species of seals inhabit the surrounding seas, 
and are of great importance to the Greenlanders, in supplying them 
with food and dotbing, as well as with various articles useful in their 
simple arts and domestic economy. 

Inlialbttaiits, etc. — ^The inhabitants are chiefly JEsquimaux. Their 
leading industrial pursuits are seal-hunting and fishing. Greenland 
belongs to Denmark. 

Export8.-^The exports (sent chiefly to Denmark) consist of eider- 
down, skins of seals and other animals, whalebone, and fish oil ; for 
which the Greenlander receives in return various manufactured ar- 
ticles. 

ICELAND. 
Area in square miles, 87,500. Population, 60,00a 

Geograpliieal PosttloB* — ^This island lies in the Atlantic about 700 
miles west of Norway, and 200 miles east of Greenland. 

Sniftce«— The surface is generally mountainous. The highest 
mountains are on the east and west coasts. They are in groups, and 
those called johuU are covered with snow, and are chiefly volcanic 
About 80 volcanoes have been discovered on this island, the chief of 
which are Skaptar, Jokul and Hecla. 

S0II9 etc — ^The soil is generally barren, and the climate is very 
variable. The general temperature is higher than in any other coun- 
try in the same latitude. Storms of extreme violence are frequent. 
The longest day of summer and the longest night of winter last each 
of them about a week. The aurora borealis is seen in Iceland in all 
Its brilliancy and grandeur. 

No trees grow on the island, only a few stinted shrubs and mosses* 
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nor do any reptiles here exist The want of fael is severely felt^ 
although the golf stream and the polar currents occasionally float 
driftwood to the shores. A kind of white torf is nsed as a substitute, 

and coal is im- 
ported from Ea- 
.. . ^^ rope in considera- 

ble quantities. 

All the grain, 
and a great part 
of the vegetable 
food,areimported. 
Domestic ATiimftU 
are numerous, and 
: fish can be had 
^ in any quantity. 
^5 Birds are plenti- 
ful, the most val- 
uable of which is 
th^ eider-duck. 

K atural Ciiri«Bi- 
tles« — ^Themost in- 
teresting are the 
celebrated Gey- 
sers, or boiling 
springs, which are 
situated in the 
western part of 
the island, about 
85 miles north of 
the village of Skal- 
holt. 
latiabitaatg) etc* — The inhabitants are of the Scandinavian race. 
The supreme authority of the island is intrusted to an officer, who is 
appointed by the king of Denmark, with the title of Stiftsamtman, 

Keykjavik, the capital of Iceland, is a small town on the south- 
west coast. The resident population does not probably exceed 500, 
but this is greatly increased during the summer fairs. To these faurs 
the natives bring butter, skins, live-stock, dried fish, knitted stock- 
ings, wool, &c., and receive in exchange various articles from Europe, 
such -as coffee, sugar, tobacco, brandy, flour, salt and soap. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

LESSON xvm. 

GENERAL QUESTIOKB ON THE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. How many States are there in the United States ? Thirty. JL^.' * Sow 
many Territories ? /*' '- r - How many Districts ? One, Into how many sec- 
tions are the States divided ? Four. Which are they ? Eastern, or New Eng- 
land ; Northern, or Middle ; Sonthem and Western. 

2. What States form the Eastern, or New England section ? 

Yebmont, Maine, Rhode Isulnd, and 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut. 

3. Which of these States border on the Atlantic Ocean ? Which do not ? 
Which three are bonnded west by New York ? Which three are bomided north 
by Canada ? Which one borders on Long Island Sound ? Which one has the 
greatest extent of sea-coast ? Whic^ one has the least ? Which one has no 
sea-coast ? 

4. What two States are separated by Connecticut RiYer ? What two are 
crossed by that river ? Which of the New England States lies furthest north ? 
Which two furthest south ? Which one borders on Lake Champlain ? What 
Province bounds Maine on the east ? 

6. Which is the largest of the New England States ? Which one the small- 
est ? Which are the Northern, or Middle States ? 

New York, Delaware, and 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

6. Of these States, which border on the Atlantic ? Which two border on 
Maryland ? Which one on Ohio ? To which one does Long Island belong ? 
New York. Which two border on Lake Erie ? Which one lies nearest Canada ? 
What bodies of water separate New York from Canada ? What river separates 
Pennsylvania from New Jersey ? 

7. Which of the Middle States is the largest? P. Which the smallest? 
Is there much diiBfeience between the area of New York and that of Pennsyl- 
vania ? What two States are separated by Delaware Bay and River ' Which 
of the Middle States lies furthest north ? Which furthest south ? Which two 
furthest east? Which one furthest west? Which one borders on the New 
England States ? 

8. What river crosses Pennsylvania fixnn north to south ? Does it iSnd its 
source in Pennsylvania ? Into what bay does it empty ? What States compriao 
the Southern section of the Union ? 

Mabylakd, N. Carolina, Geobqia, Alabama, Louisiana and 

YiBOiNiA (E. h W.) S. Cabolina, Flobida, Mississippi, Tkxas. 
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9. Which two of the Southern States border on the Middle States? Which 
five have a coast bordering on the Gulf of Mexico ? Which one borders on 
Kentacky ? Which one on the Ohio River ? Which two are separated by the 
Potomac River ? Wh^ch have a sea-coast on the Atlantic ? Which one borders 
both on the Atlantic aud the Gnlf of Mexico ? 

10. What two Southern States are separated by Savannah River ? What 
two are partly separated by Chattahooche River ? What two by the Missis- 
sippi ? What two by the Sabine ? What two rivers form nearly all the west- 
em boundary of Virginia ? 

11. Which three of the Southern States are bounded north by Tennessee ? 
Which two south by Florida ? Which one borders on th» Rio Grande ? Which 
two extend furthest north ? Which one furthest south ? Which one furthest 
west ? Which one furthest east ? Which one is the largest ? Which one the 
smallest ? Which one is a peninsula ? Are any of the Southern States situated 
inland? 

LESSON XIX 

VAP QinSTIONB OO K T IHUJUI . 

1. What States comprise the Western section of the Union ? 
Minnesota^ Kentucet, Kansas, Califobzha, 

Wisconsin, A Tennessee, Iowa, Oregon, and ; 

Michigan, .' Arkansas, Illinois;^: Nevada. ^ 

Ohio, ; Missouri, Indiana, >; J\ \ >. ,> . ? ^ . ^ 

2. On which side of the Mississippi is "Wisconsin? On which side Iowa? 
Missouri ? What Western States are separated from each other by the Missis- 
sippi ? What ones are separated by the Ohio ? Which of the Western States 
east of the Mississippi, lie north of the Ohio ? Which south ? 

3. Which border on the great lakes ? Which do not*? Which lie west 
of the Mississippi ? Which border on the Pacific Ocean ? Which of the West- 
em States border on the Southern States ? Do any of the Western States bor- 
der on New York? Any on Pennfiylvania ? Which one ? 

4. What State bounds Ohio on the west ? Indiana on the west ? Wiscon- ' 
sin on the south ? Kentucky on the south ? Missouri on the north ? Arkan- 
sas on the south ? What bound California on the east? On the south? 
What river crosses Missouri from west to east ? What one Arlsansas ? 

5. What lake separates Wisconsm from Michigan ? -What lakes separate 
Michigan from British America? Ohio from British America? What division 
of British America ? How many States compose the New England section ? 
How many the Southern ? How many the Western ? 

6. Do any of the Western States border on the Atlantic ? Any on the 
Golf of Mexico ? Any on the Padfic ? What ones ? I find all the Western 
States excent seven border on the great Mississippi, which are they ? Four of 
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the Western States border on tihe Oliio, which are ih^y ? Which two border 
both on the Ohio and the Mis^ssippi ? Which two border both on the . MiBsis- 
aippi and the Missouri ? L and M. 

7. How many Territories are there in the United States ? Which are they? 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dacota, , .^;.^,.>-'.j Colorado, Indian, 

New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. 

8. Which of the Territories border on British America? Which has • 
fiea-coast on the Pacific? Which is bounded west by California? To which 
section of the Union does California belong ? How is New Mexico bounded on 
the east ? To which section does Texas belong ? 

9. How is India|^ Territory bounded on the east? Is Arkansas a Southern 
State? Is Missouil? What Territories does the Rocky Mountain Range 
cross? What Territories lie wholly east of that range? What ones wholly 
west ? What one is crossed by the Sierra Madre ? 

10. What Territory is crossed by the Rio Grande ? Which side of the val- 
ley of the Rio Grtode does the Sierra Madre Range extend ? How is Nebraska 
bomided on the north ? Utah on the north ? Oregon on the north ? Utah 
on the south ? New Mexico on the south ? Minnesota on the south ? What 
river separates Minnesota from Dacota ? 
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Area in square miles, 8,000,0001 

Population, 81,000,000. 

Length from east to west, abont 8,000 miles. 

Breadth, north to south, about 1,700 miles. 

Number of States, 86. 

Number of inhabitants to a square mile, 10. 

CAPITAL CITY — ^WASHINGTON. 

GeographicAl Positioxi.— The Uni- 
ted States occupy the central or 
middle portion of North America. 
The territory extends from British 
America and the great lakes on 
the north, to the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mexican Eepublio on the 
south, and from the Atlantic on the east to the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. 

Extent of Coast* — ^The main shore on the Atlantic, including in- 
dentations in the coast, such as bays, sounds, &c., measures 6,186 
miles, on the Gulf of Mexico 8,467 miles, and on the Pacific 2 281 
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miles. Tbd shore-line of the great northern lakes is estimated at 
8,620 miles. The northern frontier of the United States bordering on 
British America is 8,803 miles in length, and the frontier bordering o& 
the Mexican Republic 1,456 miles. 

ComparatiTe Size.— The territorial extent of the Eepublio of the 
United States, is nearly ten times larger than that of Great Britain 
and France combined; three times as large as the whole of France, 
Brttain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium,*Holland, and Den- 
mark together* ; one-and-a-half tunes as large as the Empire of Eussia 
in Europe ; and about one-tenth less than the area of all Europe. 

Surface.— The United States may be divided into three great 
physical regions ; viz., the Atlantic Slope, the Great VaUey of the 
Mississippi River, and the Pacific Slope. 

The Atlaistio Slope extends from the ocean, the greater part 
being a level country, for some 50 or 100 miles inland, there it begins 
to rise and gradually increases in elevation till it terminates in the 
Alleghanies, which separate the waters that flow westwardly to the 
Mississippi from :j;hose which flow eastwardly to the Atlantic. 

Thb Great Yallbt ov the Mississippi comprises that portion 
of the United States lying between the Alleghany Ridge and the 
Rocky Mountains. The central part of that valley is intersected by 
the Mississippi River, which flows through it in a southerly direction, 
and finds its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Paoifio Slope extends westward from the Rocky Mountain 
Range to the Pacific Ocean. This slope is considerably divei^ified by 
many minor mountain ranges, and numerous hills. 

Inhabitants, etc— The inhabitants consist of "Whites, Kegroes and 
Indians. The Whites are nearly all of European descent, and form the 
greater part of the population. The Negroes are of African descent, 
and the Indians are the Aboriginals. The ITegroes number about 
4,000,000. About 8,000,000 of them are slaves. The Indians'number 
about 400,000, The English is the universal language of the country. 

History* — The first permanent English settlement was made by the 
English, at Jamestown, Virginia, in 160T. In 1775, there were thir- 
teen colonics established, with an estimated population of nearly three 
millions. 

The inhabitants of the colonies, feeling themselves aggrieved by 
the injustice of the British Parliament, in taxing them without their 
consent, determined to throw off all allegiance to the mother country. 
Accordingly in 1776, July 4th, they openly declared to the world that 
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tlie oolonies '^ were, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States," &c. &c.'^- 

This was called the Declaration of Independence. The colonies 
were thereafter to be styled — " The IJnited States of America." This 
act of the colonists gave rise to a long and bloody war of seven years 
duration. The independence of the colonies was finally acknowledged 
by the British Goyemment in 1783, and peace was proclaimed 
Jan. 20th. of that yefur. 

The present Constitati^ii of the IJnited States went into operation 
in March, 1789. To the tjiirteen ori^al States, twenty-three new 
ones have since been added, making a total of thirty-six States. 
Besides these there are ten Territories and one District. 

THE OBIGINAL TIUBTEEN STATES, 

'WITH THX DATS WnXN SACH BATXFISD TB3t PBXSKNT OOKBTITDTIOV. 

Delaware, ^'^Toi December, 1T87. Maryland, 2Sth April, 178S. 

Pennsylvania, 12th ** " South Carolina, SSdlklay, ** 

New Jersey, 18th ** ** New Hampshire, 2l8t Jnne, *• 

Georgia, 2dJannar7, ITSa Virginia, 26th ** •• 

Connecticut^ 9th *♦ " New York, 26th July, •* 

Massachusetts, 6th February, ** North Carolina, 2lBt Nov., 1789. 

Bhode Island, 29th May, 1790i / 

/ 
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THE UNITED ST ATE S^Oonimued). 

THB TWENTT-THEEE NEW STATES, 

WITH TIIB DATX WHEIT XAGH WAS AJ>MITTED INTO THB UKIOV. 



Vermont, 4th March, 


1791. 


Arkansas, 15th June. 


1886. 


Kentucky, IstJune, 


1792. 


Michigan, 26th January, 


1837. 


Tennessee, « *• 


1796. 


Florida, 8d March, 


184& 


Ohio, 29th November. 


1802. 


Texas, 29th December, 


1845. 


Louisiana, 8th April, 


1812. 


Iowa, 28th ♦• 


1846L 


Indiana, 11th Deoombor, 


1816. 


Wisconsin, 29th May, • 


1848. 


Mississippi, 10th « 


1817. 


California, 9th September, 


1850. 


Illinois, * 8d « 


1818. 


Minnesota, 14th May, 


185a 


Alabama, 14th *• 


1819. 


Oregon, 14th February, 


1859. 


Maine, 15th March, 


1820. 


Kansas, 29th January, 


1861. 


IQasonrf, lOthAngoat, 


182t 


W. Virginia, 81st December, 


1862. 


Keyada, Novomber, 1861 






IHE TEBEITOEIES, 




WITH DATE OF OBOAHIZATIOK. 




"tfuti, 9th September, 


1850. 


Dacota, March, . . . 


1861. 


Now Mexico, " « 


u 


.Idaho, »' . . . 


1863. 


Washington, 2d March, . 


. 18S8. 


Arizona, «• , . . 


M 


Nebraska, 80th May, . 


. 1864. 
1861. 


Indian, 




Colorado, March, . . 


Montana, 


1864. 



• / 
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€k>yenimeiit — ^The goyernmeiit of the United States is a federal 
democratic republic. It consists of three branches, viz. : the legisk- 
tive, which enacts the laws ; the judicial, which determines their 
application in individual cases ; and the executive, which puts theio 
in execution. The chief officer of the nation is styled the President 
of the United States, and he is constitutionally the executive. 

The legislative power is vested in Congress, which consists of a 
Senate and a House of Eepresentatives. This body assembles in the 
Oity of Washington on the first Monday in December of each year. 

The Senate is composed of two members from each State, elected 
by the Legislatures of the same, respectively, for six years. One-third 
of the whole body is renewed biennially. 

The members of the House of Kepresentatives are chosen by the 
people of the several States every second year. Each State is en- 
titled to one Eepresentative for every 127,000 in^g,>!itAnts. and to 
one, at least, though the population be less. The present number of 
Eepresentatives is 241. Each organized Territory is permitted to 
send one delegate to Congress, who has the right to debate on all 
matters pertaining to his Territory, but cannot vote. V 
" The President and Yice President of the United States are elected 
by persons called electors. These persons are chosen by popular vote, 
or by the Legislature of the State. Each State is entitled to as many 
electors as it has Members of Congress. The electors meet at the 
proper time, in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. These two Officers are chosen for the term 
of four years. The President is Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Kavy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States 
when mustered into the service of the United States. He has power, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate, to make treaties, 
to appoint civil and military officers, levy war, conclude peace, &c. 

The administrative affairs of the nation are conducted by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Literior, the 
Postmaster-general and the Attorney-general. These Officers, ap- 
pointed by the President, form what is termed the Cabinet. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested in a Supreme 
Court, and in the U. S. Circuit Courts and U. S. District Courts. The 
Supreme Court is the highest judicial tribunal of the United States. 
This Court is held in Washington, and has one session annually, 
commencing on the first Monday in December. 
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J^ Each State has its own separate and independent legialatiTO, 
Q^ jadidary and executive govemment, consisting of a Senate and a 
Honse of Assembly, a Governor, Judges, &c., who have the power to 
make, judge of, and execute, all laws pertaining to the State, except- 
ing such as are conceded to belong to the general government. The 
chief officer of a State is styled the Governor of the State. 

The States are for the most part divided into Counties, and the 
Counties into Townships. 

PBESIDENIB-OP THE UNITED STATES, 

FBOM THK ADOPTION OT THX OOSBTITUTIOir TO THX PSE8ZNT TDOC. 

X Okosgs WABnmGTON, of Yirginilti, in office from 1789 to 1797. Born 1782, died 1799L ' 

John AsiAms, of M&ssachosetta, in office from 1797 to 1801. B. 17S5, d. 1826. ^ ^ 
k TnoMAS JxFFKBSON, of Virginia, in office from 1801 to 1809. B. 1748, d. 182«.'i^ 
V James MADisoif, of Virginia, in- office from 1809 to 1817. B. 1750, d. 1836. ' 
^ Jaioes Moksoz, of Virginia, In office from 1817 to 1825. B. 1758, d. 1881. 
^ John Q. Adams, of Mossachnsetts, in office from 1825 to 1829. B. 1767, d. 1848.Lf' 
y Andbew Jackson, of Tennessee, in office from 1829 to 1687. B. 1767, d. 1945.'' 
Maktin Van Bubkn, of New York, in office from 1687 to 1841. B. 1782, d. 1862. '( 
WM.H.HABB380N, of Ohio, in office ft«m 1841— 1 month. B. 1778, d. 1841. 
John Ttlkb, of Virginia, In office from 1841 to 1846. B. 178|; d. 1862-'/ 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee, in office from 1845 to 1849. B. 1795, d. 1849. M 
Zaohabt Tatlob, of Lonisiana, in office from 1849 to 1850. B. 1784^ d. 1850.' 
MiLLABO^ FixxMOB^i, of New York, in office from 1850 to 185S. B. 1800, - r^ 
F&ANKLiN PiSBCB, of l^GW Hampshire, in office from 1853 to 1857. B. 1804, -> — w 
Jambs Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, In office from 1857 to 1861. B. 1791, - -A' 
Abbaham Linooln, of Kentucky, in office from 1861 to 1865. B. 1809, d. 1865. 
Andbr w Joir.fso.v, - ' TJ. CqroMaa, In office from 1865 to . B. 1808. '. * 

LESsoK xxn. 

STUDIES ON THE MAP OF NEW ENGLAND. 

SYSTEMATICALLY ABRAKGED. 

Bound the following States^ «wj. .---Verinont, New Hampshire, 
Mfidng^ Massachnstitts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 

^ai^Jf^ situatiok^tliep'ollowing pities., an4 Towns^ "biz. ;— St. 
Albans, Highgate, Derby, (fuiiaHall, Danville, Bame£^ Newbury, 
Norwich, Wintlpor, Weathersfield, Chester, Rockingham, BratUeboro, 
Bennington, Manchester, Middletown, Casdeton, Shoreham, Middle- 
bury, Yergennes, Bnrlington, Watertury, Montpblieb, Randolph and 
Bntland. 

Bbmabk to thb Tbachkb.— "We wonld here take occasion to explain that a portion 6f 
fbe Btodies on the Map of New England precedes the description of each State, and that the 
lemainder is given an«r all the States belonging to this section have been described. This 
Bxraogemoat is adhered to In all the sectional maps of the United States, and in those of 
Karope. 
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Wo vronld Anther remark, that the pvpil can aacertaiD, if he so desire, in what eomil^ 
any city or town in the United States (which la given in this work) is located, by conanltr 
InfT the Beferenoe Maps of the accompanying Atlas. 
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VE RM NT. 

Az«a in sq. miles, 10,210. Population, 815,1201 Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 80. Ooonttti^U 

Geographical Position, etc.— This state, the most north-westerly of 
tlie Kew England section, lies between New York on the west, and 
New Hampshire on the east, and extends from Canada East on the 
north, to the northern bonndory of Massachnsetts on the sonth. The 
length of the state from north to sonth is 157 miles, and its breadth 
varies from 40 to 90 miles. 

Smfaee, etc — The smface is generally mountainous, and well 
wooded. The Green Mountains traverse the state from norfli to sonth, 
separating the streams which flow into Lake Ohamplain from those 
which flow into the Connecticut. The base of this mountain range is 
from 10 to 15 milefif in width. 

Fertile and highly picturesque valleys intersect the range here and 
there, and the summits of the mountains are covered with green 
mosses and several species of winter grasses. From the verdant aspect 
of the mountains the state received its name. Verd^ in the French, 
signifying green, and mont^ mountaiu. 

Vermont, though atuated in the interior, yet by means of Lake 
Champlain, and the Champlain Canal, in connection with its many 
railroads, has access to the great commercial ports of the neighboring 
states. 

Soil, etc*— The soil in the valleys is generally rich and fertile, and 
the hills and mountains that are not arable, afford excellent pasturage. 
The climate is variable and cold, but very healthy. Snow lies on the 
ground during 4 or 5 months of the year. The staple productions are 
wheat, butter, cheese, wool, maple sugar and live stock. Iron, mar^ 
ble, slate and granite are among the chief mineral products. 

Natural Curiosities.— The most* noted natural curiosities are Bel* 
lows' Falls on the Connecticut, about 80 miles south-east of Montpe* 
lior ; and Great Falls on Lamoille River. 

Inhabitants, etc. — ^The English, by whom the state was perma* 
nently settled, erected a fort on the Connecticut, as early as the year 
1724. The soldiers of Vermont bore a conspicuous part in the war of 
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the Eevolution, and were distingtdshed by the title of the " Green 
Moimtain Boys." The leading indnstrial pnrsnit is agriculture. 

Maniifketiires and Exporte.— Manufactures are not extensive, al- 
though the state has an abundance of water power. The exports 
conast chiefly of mineral products, live stock, cheese and maple sugar. 



■r - 




Burlington, Vermont. 

Cities.— MoNTPEUEB, the capital of Yermont, is situatecl on the 
WinooskL It occupies a central position in the state, and is chiefly 
remarkable for its active trade. Among the public buildings may be 
mentioned the State House, a magniflcent granite structure. 

"WiNDSOE, on the Ooimecticut, is noted for its fine site, and the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. It carries on a brisk trade by 
means of the Connecticut, and is in the vicinity of the finest agricul- 
tural and wool-growing section of the state. The Vermont State 
Prison is located here. 

Bbattlebobo, on the Connecticut, is noted for its manufactures, 
and as being one of the most flourishing towns in the state. * 

Bennington", situated in the south-western comer of the state, is 
memorable for the battle fought there in 1777, in which a detachment 
of General Burgoyne's army was defeated by General Stark. 

2kfiDDLBBTrEY, situated on both sides of Otter Creek, is one of the 
most important manufacturing towns in the state. It is also the seat 
of Middlebury College. Marble, obtained from a quarry near the 
town, is wrought and exported in great quantities. 
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BuBiiKGTON, the most popnlotis town in the state, is deHghtfnlly 
situated on Burlington Bay, a branch of Lake Ohamplain. It is the 
most commercial town on the Lake. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, and many of the dwellings are surrounded with gardens 
ornamented with shrubbery and a great variety of shade trees. The 
Univerfflty of Vermont is located at this place. 

LESSON xny. 

MAP STtJDIES.--NEW Hampshtok. 

State the skuatian of the following Cities and TownSj ms, : — ^Lan 
caster, Stratford, Oonway, Ossipee, Gilford, Kochester, Dover, Ports- 
mouth, Eye, Exeter, Hampton, Derry, Manchester, Oonoobd, Weare, 
Amherst, Nashua, Winchester, Keene, Walpole, Oharlestown, Olare- 
mont, Plainfield, Lebanon, Hanover, Lyme, Haverhill, Plymouth and 
Bristol. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Area in sq. milea, 9,2S0. Population, 826,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mUe, 80. Oonnties, 10. 

GeograpUcal Position, etc— This state lies between Maine and 
Vermont, and extends from Canada to Massachusetts. Its length is 
about 170 miles, and its breadth varies from 20 to 90 miles 

Snrfjice, etc— The surface is mountainous, I^illy and broken, with 
the exception of the south-east part, which is either level or gently 
undulating. The general slope of the state is from north to south, — 
part of the rivers taking a south-west direction to the Connecticut, 
and the remainder generally pursuing a south-easterly course to the 
Atlantic .Ocean. 

The White Mountains proper extend only from 14 to 20 miles, but 
isolated and detached groups of the chain stretch from the northern 
frontier of this state as fer south as Connecticut. Mount Washington 
is the loftiest peak. The scenery, particularly in the vicinity of the 
White Mountains, is full of grandeur and wild magnificence, and on 
this account New Hampshire is often styled the " Switzerland of 
America." 

New Hampshire has only 18 miles of sea coast, and but one good 
harbor. 

SoO, etc— The soil is not generally fertile. The best lands are in 
the volleys, and the hills afford very fine pasturage. The climate is 
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aevere yet healthy. The winters are long, the springs damp and foggy, 
and the snnimers are of short duration. 

The chief productions are grain, potatoes, butter, cheese, wool, ma- 
ple sugar, bees^-wax and honey. Granite abounds, and hence New 
Hampshire is ^equently styled ^^ the Granite 8tate.'' Iron is found 
in almost every county, and a valuable tin mine has also been dis- 
covered. 

BTatnnl Curiosity*— The White Mountain Notch, a celebrated pass 
in the nopuntains, is regarded as a very interesting spot to visit. 




Concord, Now Hampahire. 

Inliabitants, et€.-^The inhabitants are chiefly of English descent* 
The first settlements were made by members of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, near Portsmouth, in 1623. The leading industrial pursuits are 
agriculture, manufactures, and lumbering. 

Kannfaetiires and Eiperts* — ^Manufactures are extensive, chiefly cot- 
ton, wool, leather and iron. The principal articles for export are 
lumber, live stock, wool, fish, pot and pearl ashes and granite. 

Otles.— OoNOOED, pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
Merrimac, is the capital of the state. As this towti lies on the route 
erf travel and commerce between Boston and Canada, it has become 
the centre of several railroads. . 

8 
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Dover, the oldest town in the state, is situated in the sonth-eastom 
part, on the Oocheco Eiver. It is very favorably situated for trade, 
and carries on extensive manufactures, chiefly of cotton goods. 

Portsmouth, the only seaport of New Hampshire, is situated on 
the right bank of the Piscataqua, about 8 miles from the ocean. The 
city is built on a beautiful peninsula formed by the river, and is con- 
nected by bridges with Kittery in Maine. There is a United Siates 
N"avy Yard on an island (within the bounds of Maine) in the Piscata- 
qua, opposite Portsmouth. . 

Dover, IsTashua, and Exeter, are noted manufacturing towns. 
Manohester, on the left bank of the Merrimao, the most important 
city of the state, is noted for its manufactures. 

Hanover, situated about half a mile from the Connecticut, is the 
seat of Dartmouth College. A bridge crosses the Connecticut at this 
place to Norwich in Vermont. 

LESSON XX7. 
MAP STUDIES.— Maikb. 
State Me dtuation of the following Cities and Towm^ «&,; — ^Houl- 
•ton, Calais, Eastport, Lubec, Port Machias, Machias, Steuben, Maria- 
ville, Ellsworth, Greenbush, Bangor, Brewer, Hampden, Bucksport, 
Castine, Belfast, Camden, "Warren, Bockland, Thomaston, "Wiscasset, 
China, Waterville, Augusta, Hallo well, Gardiner, Lewiston, Bruns- 
wick, Bath, Cumberland, Gorham, Portland, Saco, Biddeford, Kenne- 
bunk, Wells, York, Alfred, HolHs, Fryeburg, Bethel, Farmington, 
Solon, Bingham, Dover, and Lincoln. 

MAINE. 
Area in sq. miles, 81,760. Population, 628,270. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 20. Counties, 16. 

GeegrapMeal Position, etc—This state, the most north-easterly 
of the United States, lies between New Brunswick on the east and 
New Hampshire on the west. Its northern frontier borders on 
Canada, and its south coast borders on the Atlantic Ocean. The en- 
tire length of the state from north to south is about 250 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 190 miles. The length of sea coast including all the 
hidentations is about 1,000 miles. 

Snrfoce, ete. — ^There is no connected ridge of mountains in the 
state, but numer^s detached elevations extend along the western 
nde of Maine, and then cross the state in a N. E. direction termi- 
natiug at Mars Hill. From this section the principal rivers flow, some 
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northwardly to the St. John's, but the greater part southwardly to 
the Atlantic. Maine abounds in lakes, and it is estimated that nearly 
one-tenth of tb<^ surface of the state is ooyered Vith water. 




Portlasd, Uaioo. 

Soil) etc.— The soil is generally best adapted for grazing. Near the 
sea coast the lands are sandy and generally unsuited to agriculture. 
The fertile portions lie along the valley of the St. John's, and between 
the Penobscot and Kennebec Elvers. The climate is sul^'ect to great 
extremes of heat and cold ; the winters are long and severe, the lakes 
being covered with ice from December to April. 

Among the most important productions are grain, potatoes, wool, 
butter, cheese, bees'-wax and honey. The great staple product is 
lumber. The chief minerals are iron, limestone, granite and slate. 

InbaMtants, etc.— The inhabitants are mainly of British descent. 
A few of the aboriginals still inhabit some of the islands in the 
Penobscot. The first permanent settlement was made at Bristol (a 
place not far from the mouth of the Kennebec), in 1625. The chief 
industrial pursuits are agriculture, lumbering, the coasting trade and 
the fisheries. From its abundance of suitable timber, Maine has be- 
come the greatest ship-building state in the Union. 

Sannfactnres and Exports^ — ^Maine is not so extensively engaged 
in manufactures as some others of the New England States. The fish- 
eries are extensive. Ksh, lumber, butter, cheese^ Jmiei&c, lorn* *ho 
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leading articles of export. Cargoes of ice are frequently exported 
to the West Indies and to .the Southern States. 

Cities* — AvcfustX^ the capitd, is situated principally on the right 
bank of the Kennebec, -which is here crossed by a bridge. On the 
opposite side of the river are the United States Arsenal and the Insane 
Hospital. Steamboats ply regularly between Augusta and the princi- 
pal ports of l^ew England. 

Eastport is pleasantly situated on the south-east part of Moose 
Island, which is connected by a bridge with the main land. This 
plape is well situate'd for trade with the British Provinces. It is an 
important lumber dep6t, and is extensively engaged in the fisheries 
and in the coast trade. 

Belfast, a seaport town, is largely engaged in ship-building, for- 
eign commerce, the fisheries, and in the coast trade. 

Bath, situated on the right bank of Kennebec Eiver, ranks the 
.seventh in the United States in the importance of its shipping. 

Portland, a celebrated seaport of Maine, is situated on an elevated 
peninsula at the west extremity of Oasco Bay. This city is largely 
engaged in commerce, chiefly with Europe and the West Indies, and 
in the coasting trade. In population, wealth, and commerce, it ranks 
first in the state. Bakgor, on the right bank of the Penobscot, is said 
to be the greatest lumber dep6t in the world. 

lESSON XXVL 
MAP STUDIES.— Ma^chusetto. 

State the situation of tJie folVming- Cities avd Tovms^ vie. : — 
2Torth Adams, Greenfield, Korthfield, Pitchburg, Lowell, Andover, 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Kewljipyport, Gloucester, Salem, Marbjehead, 
Lynn, Wobum, Concord, OaiAbridge, Oharlestown, Boston, Eoxbury, 
Dedham, Dorchester, K. Weymouth, Hingham, Abington, Plymoudi, 
Sandwich, Barnstaple, Chatham, Provincetown, Few Bedford, Fall 
Eiver, Taunton, Bridgewater, Milford, Blackstone,^bury, Chicopee, 
Springfield, Southampton, Westfield, SheiOSeld, Great Barrington, 
Stockbridge, Lee, Pittsfield, Northampton, Amherst, South Hadley, 
Ware, Leominster, and Worcester. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Area in sq, mflos, 7,800. Popnlation, 1,281,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 158. Counties, 14. 

€eiHn*apMeia Positloiij etc,— This state extends from Few York on 
the west, to the Atla^ic on the east, and from Vermont and Kew 
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Hampshire on the north, to Rhode Island and Connectiont on the 
south. The length of the state is ahont 150 miles and its average 
breadth 50. 




Snr&ce} etc* — ^The surface is generally hilly and in some parts rug- 
ged. The north-eastern, eastern, and middle portions are hilly and 
broken ; the south-eastern, level and sandy ; and the western, moun^ 
tainous. 

The Green Mountain Eange enters Massachusetts from Vermont, 
and forms two ridges which run parallel to each other southwardly 
into Connecticut. The state abounds in picturesque scenery. The 
view of the Connecticut River and Valley, from Mount Holyoke, is 
really beautifuL 

Soil, etc — The soil, though not generally favorable to agriculture, 
yet by the skill and industry of the inhabitants, has been forced to 
yield a rich return to the husbandman. The most fertile portions are 
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in the centre of the state and along the valleys of the Oonneotiout 
and Honsatonic. The cHmate is severe in winter; and in the spring) 
easterly, chilling winds prevail. The summers are exceedingly 
pleasant. 

Grain is produced, hut not in suflScient quantities for home con- 
sumption; The most important products are Indian com, oats, pota- 
toes, hutter and cheese. Massachusetts is not considered rich in 
minerals. Sienite and granite, however, ahound in the eastern and 
middle parte, and marble and limestone in the western. . 

Natural Curiositiest — ^Among these may he mentioned the Katural 
Bridge on Hudson's Brook, in the township of Adams, in the north- 
west part of the state, the Ice Hole in Stockbridge, a narrow, deep, 
romantic ravine, where the ice remains tiie year round, and a large 
rock (weighing some 40 tons), in the Village of New Marlborough in 
the south-west part of the state. This rock is so nicely balanced that 
a finger can move it. 

InliAMtants, etc. — This state was first settled by a company of 
English Puritans, whom religious persecution had driven to Holland. 
They subsequently emigrated to America, and established their first 
settlement at Plymouth, December 20th, 1620. The revolutionary 
contest commenced in this state. The leading objecte of pursuit are 
commerce, manufactures and the fisheries. In commerce this state 
ranks second only to New York among the states of the Union. 

Manufactures and Exports. — ^In manufactures Massachusette exceeds 
any of the other states in the Union, Among these may be men- 
tioned, cotton and woolen goods, leather, boote and shoes, wooden- 
ware, tinware, papSr, carpeting, &c. These form the leading exporte. 
Granite, marble, ice, whale oil and fish are also exported in consideri 
able quantities. 

Cities* — ^Boston is the largest seaport in the Few England States, 
and the second commercial city in the Union. It is situated at the 
head of Massachusette Bay near the confluence of Charles and Mystic 
Rivers. The City consiste of three parts, Boston proper, East Boston, 
and South Boston. Boston proper is situated on a peninsula which is 
connected by an isthmus C^Neck " it is called), with the mainland of 
Eoxbury on the south. 

Boston is the great literary as well as commercial metropolis of 
New England. Among the public buildings, the State House, from its 
position, is the most conspicuous. It stands on the smnmit of Beacon 
Hill, in front of a beautiful park of about 60 acres, called the com- 
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mon. Fancuil ITall, an ancient brick edifice in Bock Square^ is stjioci 
the " Cradle of Liberty," from the fiict that patriotic meetings wera 
held there daring the Ecvolution, 

Tbo streets of the eit j arc generally irregular and narrow, TV'ash- 
ingtop and T rem out streets are the fashionable promenades, Tho 
wharves and ^varehonscs of Boston are on a scale of magnitude eut- 
passed by no other city of equal popnlation, 

Spkingfielu, on tho loft bank of the Connecticut, is one of Uio 
handsomest and most flourishing inland towns of the atate, A 
United States Arsenal is ostablishod here. 




rlw United BlaUi Arwua'^ Biir:^^^^!!. 



Lo WEix, from the amount and variety of its manufactures, has been 
styled *^ the Manchester of America," It is situated on the right banlc 
of liio Kcrrimac, Cambridge and Oliarlestown are connected with 
Boston by bridges- ^ 

LawrexcEj about 12 miles from Lo^vel], ia largely engnged in 
mani^actures. Salem has a good harbor and ranks high among tliy 
oitios of Hew England In coaamcrcial hnportanco. 
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Lynn, a city and seaport, sitnated on the north-east shore of 
Massachnsetts Bay, is celebrated for the mannfactnre of shoes. 

ISiBW Bedfoed is situated on a small estuary of Buzzard's Bay. 
This city has a greater amount of tonnage employed in the whale fish- 
ery than any other port in the Union. 

WoEOBSTBE is pleasantly located in a valley environed by beauti- 
ful hills. It is handsomely laid out and contains numerous fine struo- 
tures. This city is one of the most important thoroughfares in the 
state. 

LESSON xxvn. 

MAP STUDIES.— Rhode Island. 

Describe the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz. : — 
Gloucester, Smithfield, Pawtuoket, *Peovidenoe, *PawtTfxet, ♦War- 
ren, * Bristol, * Tiverton, South Kingston, Coventry, Scituate, * "War- 
wick, *East Greenwich, and K'ewport. 

* For the places marked with an asterisk, see Providence, on the Chart of the Principal 
ClUes of the United States. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Area in sq. xnfles, 1,800. Population, 174,620. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 134 Connties^ 6. 

Geograplilcal position, etc — ^This state lies hetween Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. Its greatest length from north to south is about 
47 miles, and its greatest breadth 37. 

Surface, etc. — On the coast it is generally level, but in the west and 
north-west it is mostly hilly and rocky. There are no mountains in 
the state and no extensive forests. Though there are no large rivers 
in the state, yet it is plentifully supplied with numerous smaU streams, 
affording ample water power, which is extensively applied to manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Soil, etc. — The soil is in some parts poor and difficult of cultivation, 
but along the bay and on the islands it is fertile. The climate, from 
the proximity of the entire state to the Bea, is rendered less severe 
than that of Massachusetts. This state is noted for its fine cattle and 
also for its apples. The island of Rhode Island is particularly cele- 
braied for its cattle, sheep, butter and cheese. Ehode Island is not 
considered rich in minerals. Some coal, iron, limestone and marble, 
are found in different parts of the state. 

Inliabitaiits, etc — ^The inhabitants are chiefly of British descent 
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This state was first settled at Proyidence in 1686, by ll^er Williams. 
The leading objects of pnrsnit are manu&ctiires, commerce and agri- 
cnlture. Cattle rearing and the dairy occupy the chief attention of 
the farmers. • 

Haniifiietiires and Exports* — ^Ehode Island, in proportion to her popu- 
lation, ranks first in the product of her cotton, and second in that of 
her woolen manufactures. This state is largely engaged in the coast- 
ing trade, and carries on a fair share of foreign commerce. The exports 
are chiefly cotton and woolen goods, butter, cheese and apples. 

Ctties. — ^Pboyidenob, the semi-capital of the state, is situated on 
the north-western arm of Narragansett Bay or Providence River. 
The river divides the city into two nearly equal portions, which are 
connected by bridges. 

The manufactures of Providence and its vicinity, are very exten- 
sive. From its advantageous position it is largely engaged in com« 
merce; foreign commerce however has considerably declined. The 
city is highly distinguished for its literary and educational institutions. 
ISiEWPOET, the semi-capital of the state, is situated on the west 
side of the Island of Rhode Island, at the mouth of Karragan- 

sett Bay, about 5 miles from the 
ocean. Its harbor is one of the 
best on the United States coast. 
Its fine sea air and attractive scen- 
ery render it one of the most cele- 
brated watering places in the 
Union. 

Rbode Island, on which the 
city is situated, from its beauty 
and fertility is styled the "Eden 
of America." 

SMiTHnELD, the largest totm- 
ship in the state, comprises several 
manufacturing villages ; the most important are Woonsocket, Slaters- 
ville, and Valley Falls. 

Pawttjoket, situated on both sides of Pawtucket River, lies partly 
in this state and partly in Massachusetts. It is extensively engaged in 
manufactures, principally of cotton goods and machinery. 

Bbistol, situated on a peninsula in Narragansett Bay, has a good 
harbor, and is largely engaged in the coasting trade and the fisheries. 
About one-fourth of the entire population are engaged in horticulture. 
8* 
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^ LESSON xxvm. 

MAP STUDIES.— CoKUKcnctrr. 

State the situation of the follovnng Cities and TotDns^ «».;«-> 
Salisbury, litchfield, Winsted, Granby, Windsor, Enfield, Thompson, 
Killi»gly, 'Brooklyn, Plainfield, Stonington, Groton, ISfew London, 
Norwich, East Haddam, Middletown, Haddam, Saybrook, Guilford, 
Nbw Haven, Derby, Bridgeport, Fairfield, Norwalk, Stamford, Kew- 
ton, Danbury,vKew Hilford, Waterbury, New Britain, Haisifobd, and 
Willimantio. 

CONNECTICUT.. 

Area in tq. miles, 4,6T0. Population, 460,150. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 98. GoontleB, 8. 

Geographical Posltioii. — Connecticut, the most south-westerly of the 
New England States, lies between New York and Rhode Island. It 
is about 90 miles in length, and its greatest breadth about 70. 

Surface, etc. — ^Much of the surface is hilly and rugged. This state 
is crossed by a succession of groups and eminences rather than by a . 
continuous range. The Green Mountain range from Vermont and 
Massachusetts, crosses the state and terminates near New Hayen. On 
the east of the Connecticut Yalloy, both in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, there are some eminences which appear to be a continuation of 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

The state is abundantly supplied with water power, though but 
few of the rivers are navigable. 

Soil, etc.— The soil is generally fertile, and in the eastern and 
north-western parts, is best adapted to grazing. The climate is simi- 
lar to that of Ehode Island. Though subject to sudden changes yet it 
is remarkably salubrious. Vegetation commences a little earlier in 
the spring than in most of the New England States. 

Among the productions may be mentioned Indian com, oats, pota- 
toes, tobacco, butter, cheese, and live stock. Iron, copper, and mar- 
ble are found in various parts of the state, and a valuable lead mine 
has recently been discovered near Middletown. 

InhabitaiLts, etc— The inhabitants, in common with those of the 
other states of New England, are mainly of British origin. The state 
originally consisted of two colonies; — ^Hartford, settled in 1635, by 
emigrants from Massachusetts, and New Haven, by emigrants from 
England in 1638. The two colonies were united in 1665. The chief 
idustrial pursuits are agriculture, manufactures, and the whale fishery. 
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Hanijbctiures and Exports — The manufactures are both yaried and 
extenaye. Wooden, copper, iron, tin and brass ware ; hats, shoes, 
coaches, a variety of hardware, combs, buttons, etc., are among the 
chief articles of manufacture. The exports consist chiefly of manufac- 
tured articles. The foreign commerce of the state is mainly carried 
on through the ports of Boston and New York. 
j CitieSf — ^Habtfobd, the semi-capital of the state, is situated on the 
right bank of the Connecticut, about 50 miles from its mouth. Among 
its public buildings, we may mention the State House, the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, the Eetreat for the Insime, Wadsworth Athe- 
nsdum and Trinity College. As a manufacturing city, Hartford ranks 
high, and as a place of commerce it has many advantages. 

Kbw Hat en, alternately with Hartford the seat of Government, is 
situated at the head of New Haven Bay, a\>out 4 miles from Long 
Island Sound. This city is considered one of the handsomest in the 
Union. It is also noted for being the seat of Yale Oollege. 

NoBwiOH is built on a steep decUv- 
ity on the River Thames. Tliis town 
is noted for its manufactures. 

New London, on the right bank of 
the Thames, 3 miles from its entrance 
into the Sound, has a very fine harbor, 
and is noted for being fttgely engaged 
' in the coasting trade and in the whale 
fisheries. 

MiDDLETOWN is a busy city, situated 
on the right bank of the Connecticut, 
at the head of ship navigafion. The 
"Wesleyan University is located here. 
Beidgepobt, a small but fiourish- 
ing city, is situated on an arm of 
Long Island Sound, at the mouth of Pequonnock River. Its manu- 
factures are extensive, particularly of carriages. 




Tla FaUa at Norwich. 



LESSON XXDL 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Arranqed. 
THE EASTERN, OR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Descrllfe the following Islands^ viz. .-—Mount Desert, Deer, Fox, 
Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, Block, Gardiner's, and Fisher's. 
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Des&nbe the following Capes, viz, : — Small Point, Elizabeth, Ann, 
Cod, Malabar, and Jndith. 

iOesertbe the following Mountains^ vie, : — Green,— White, Wash- 
ington, — ^Mars Hill, Katahdin, Baier, — ^Wachnsett, Holyoke, and Tom. 

Describe the following Bays^ viz. ;— Paasamaquoddy, Machias, 
Karragangns, Frenchman's, Penobscot, Oasco, Saco, Massachnsetts^ 
Cape Cod, Buzzard's, and Karragansett. 

Describe the following Lakes^ viz.: — Ohamplain, Memphremagog 
Grand, Schoodio, Sebois, Chesnncook, Moosehead, Moosetockmagontio 
Umbagog, Ossipee, Winnipiseogee, and Oonneoticnt. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz. : — ^Otter, Onion, Lamoille, Mia- 
sisqne, — St. John's, AUagash, Aroostook,— St. Oroix, West MadiiaS; 
Union, Penobscot, Sebois, Mattawamkeag, Piscataquis,— rKennebeo, 
Sebasticook, Dead, Sandy, Androscoggin, — Saco, Ossipee, Pisoataqna, 
Salmon Falls, Oocheco, Merrimao, Pemigewasset, Concord, — Charles, 
Taunton, Blackstone, Pawcatuck, Thames, Quinnebang, Willimantio,^ — 
Connecticnt, Ammonoosuc, Ashuelot, IdOller's, Ohicopee, Ware, White, 
West, Deerfield, Westfield, Farmington, — ^Housatonic, and Faugatuck. 

LESSON XXX. 
STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE NORTHERN, or MIDDLE STATES. 

SrSTEliATICALLT ABRANOED. 

Bound ih^ following States^ viz. : — ^New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz. : — ^Boches- ' 
ter. Palmyra, PultneyviUe, Lyons, Oswego, Pulaski, Martinsburg, Sack- 
ett's Harbor, Watertown, Cape Vincent, Ogdensburg, Malone, Bouse's 
Point, Pittsburg, Keeseville, Whitehall, Caldwell, Glenn's FaHs, Sandy 
Hill, Saratoga, BaEston Spa, Johnstown, Schenectady, Lansingburg, 
Troy, Albaist, Schoharie, Kinderhook, Hudson, Catskill, Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, Kewburg, Peek^U, Sing Sing, Yonkers, Rye, 
Goshen, Port Jervis, Monticello, Deposit, Delhi, and Binghamton. 

►^ ; paut u. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz. : — ^Oxford, . 
Owego, Ithaca, Elmira, Jefferson, Corning, Bath, Homellsville, Angel- 
ica, Portage, Cuba, Olean, Jamestown, Maysville, Dunkirk, Hamburg, 
Buffalo, Black Rock, Lewiston, Lockport, Batavia, Le Roy, Warsaw, 
Genesee Mount Morris, Canandaigua, Penn Yan, Geneya, Waterloo, 
Ovid, Auburn, Skaneateles, Syracuse, Cazenovia, Rome, Booneville, 
Whitesboro, Utica, Canajoharie, Cooperstown, Norwich, Oortlandj and 
New York. 
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LESSON XXXL 

NEW YORK. 

Area in sq. miles, 47,000. Population, 8,687,54a Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 82. Ck>unticflk6a 

CreograpMcal Position. — ^Kew York, the most northerly of the Mid- 
dle States, lies directly west of New England. 

Snrt'acc, etc.— New York presents a great variety of surface. The 
Adirondack Mountains on the north-east separate the waters which 
flow into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, from those which flow 
into Lake Ghamplain and the Hudson Kiver. South of the great v^il- 
ley of the Mohawk, are the Oatskill and Shawangunk Mountains, 
separating the rivers which flow southwardly to Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, from the streams which empty into the Hudson. 

The western section of the state, beyond the central group of 
lakes, rises gradually from Lake Ontario till it attains its greatest 
elevation near the border of Pennsylvania. Lake Chautauque is about 
2,000 feet above the level of tlio sea. 

Soil, ete. — The soil is various. The most fertile districts are the 
valleys of the Hudson and Mohawk, and most of the western section 
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of the state. In the northern part of New York the winter is long 
and severe, in the south-east the cold and heat are somewhat modified 
by sea air, and in the west by the proximity of the great lakes and 
the prevalence of southerly winds. 




Brooklyn. 



Wheat is the staple production. The other important products are 
oats, potatoes, buckwheat, rye, barley, grass-seeds, orchard products, 
maple sugar, bees'-wax, honey, dairy produce, wool and live-stock. 

Iron-ore is abundant, and salt springs are numerous. The mineral 
springs of Ballston and Saratoga are celebrated for their mediciual 
properties.. Valuable mineral deposits exist in various sections of the 
state. 

Natnral Curiosities.— The Falls of Niagara, which occur in a river 
of the same name, are about 22 nules below Lake Erie, and 14 miles 
above Lake, Ontario. The mighty volume of water which is the out- 
let of the great Lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, is here 
precipitated over a ledge of rocks 160 feet in height, forming the 
most grand and stupendous Cataract in the world. 

The Oohoes Falls, in the Mohawk, about 2 miles above its mouth, 

are exceedingly romantic and beautiful. The Genesee Falls, in 

a river of the same name,*iat Rochester, consist of 8 distinct falls of 

60, 90, and 110 feet each. 

^ Inliabitaiits, etc.— The Hudson River was discovered by Henry 

r" 
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Hudson, an Englisbman^ in the Dntch eeryioe, in the year 1609 ; but 
no pennanent settlement was made in this state till 1614:, when the 
Dntoh fonnded Fort Orange, now Albany, and ISTew Amsterdam, now 
cafled Kew York City. 

A The iDhabitants consist chiefly of Europeans and their descendants 
The leading indnstrial pnrsnits are commerce, agriculture, and mann* 
fkctnres. In commerce and agriculture this state ranks the first ib 
the Union. 

Hannfaetnres and ExpoTt8.--^Though Kew York is largely engaged 
in manufactures, she does not rank equal to some of her sister states 
in this respect. The exports consist mainly of domestic produce. 
In the year 1850 these amounted to upwards of $50,000,000; of 
which, about four-fifths was the yalue of domestic produce. 

Cities,— Albaitt, the capital, stands on the right bank of the Hud- 
son, 145 miles from Kew York City, Part of the city bordering on 
the river, is a low flat ; but beyond this, the surface rises rapidly to 
an elevation of about 200 feet. Most of the public buildings are lo- 
cated in the upper portion of the city. 

Albany is advantageously situated both for inland trade and com- 
merce ; being connjected by the Erie Oanal with the great western 
lakes, and by the Hudson Biver with the commercial metropolis of the 
dnion, and with the ocean. It is also connected by railway with 
many important cities and towns. 

^ BooHESTEB, is situatcd on both sides of Genesee Biver, about 
7 miles south of its entance into Lake Ontario. The unlimited water 
power afforded by the river (which, within the city limits, has a 
descent of nearly 300 feet, consisting of 3 successive perpendicular 
fells), is used by various mills and factories, but chiefly by flouring- 
miijs, which foi-m the principal business establishments of the city. 

pswEGO, a port of entry, situated on the south-east shore of Lake 
Ontiirio, and on both sides of Oswego Biver, is largely engaged ip 
trade 'iwith Canada. 

Tbot is situated on both sides of the Hudson, about 6 miles north 
of Albany. The principal part of the city lies on the left bank of the 
river. The two parts are connected by means of a bridge, which 
here spans the Hudson. The transhipment of goods forms the princi« 
pal commercial business of the place. Iron, machinery, and hardware 
constitute the chief manufacturing establishments of the city. A 
United States Arsenal is situatcd at West Troy. 

PoxTGiiKEEreiB is situated ov. Tic cfl^.t o^\A< of the Uudson, nearly 
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equi-distant from Albany and Kew York. It is largely engaged in a 
great variety of mannfactnres, and carries on an extensiye trade with 
the surrounding districts. 




The Free Aeedemy, New York City. 



New York, the chief commercial emporinm of the New World, is 
situated on Manhattan Island, at the head of .New York Bay, anjj at 
the confluence of the Hudson and East Eivers, about 18 miles |rom 
the Atlantic Ocean. The island on which the city stands, is 
separated from the mainland by Harlem Eiver, a small, but navi- 
gable strait, of about 8 miles in length, connecting the Hudson and 
East Eivers. 

This island is 13^ miles in length, and its greatest breadth a little 
over 2. The densely inhabited part of the dty occupies about 4 miles 
of the southern portion of the island. 

The Battery, an open space of about 10 acres, beautifully shaded 
with trees, is situated at the southern extremity of the city, directly 
in front of the harbor. From this park extend several streets run- 
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ning parallel, or nearly so, with the Hudson; the most important of 
which, as an avenue of business and a fashionable promenade, ia 
Broadway. On this street, about three-quarters of a mOe from the 
Battery,' is the Park, a fine enclosure of about 10 acres. In the centro 
of the Park stands the City Hall, a handsome edifice of white marble. 
Several other parks ornament the city. 

Among the other public buildings, may be mentioned the Oustom 
House, the Merchants' Exchange, Tnnity Church, the Halls of Juatico, 
the Odd Fellows' Hall, the Astor Library, the Bible House, Columbia 
College, the TJniTersity, the Free Academy, the Cooper Institute, and tho 
Kew State Arsenal. Hotels, churches, and charitable institutions aro 
nxmierous. 

One of the most important works in the state is the Croton Aqne- 
duct, by means of which the city la abundantly supplied with good 
wholesome water. It is brought from the Croton Eiver, a distance 
of over 40 miles, and distribute^ to almost every house in the dty. 
The wharves on both sides of the city are literally crowded with 
vessels from every civilized maritime nation on the globe. 

Buffalo, situated at the outlet of Lake Erie, and at the head of 
liliagara Eiver, is the great entrepot between the north-west and the 
states of the Atlantic sea-board. It is regularly and handsomely 
bmlt, partly on an elevation and partly on low ground. 

Utioa, located on the Mohawk Eiver, is an important trading dty, 
bcong surrounded by a highly productive and populous country. It is 
also a place of considerable manufacturing industry. 

Sybaousb, Situated on the east bank of Onondaga Creek, near its 
entrance into Onondaga Lake, is noted as the seat of the most exten- 
dve and valuable salt manufactories in the United States. 



ISLANDS FORMING A PART OF THE STATE OF NEW YQRK. 

LESSON XTTXn. 
MAP STUDIES.— LoNO Island. 
Describe the following Islands^ viz, : — ^Long and Staten. 

BxicAXK TO TmB FupXL.— For Long Island, see the **Mbp of New England,** and for 
Btaten Island, Bce '* New York, and its Vicinity," on the Chart of the Principal Cities of the 
United States. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ «*«.;— 
Brooklyn, Newtown, Flushing, Oyster Bay, Huntington, Greenport, 
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Sag Harbor, Sonthampton, Patchogue, Hempstead, Jamaica, — ^Tomp- 
kinsyille, Hlchmond, and Bossville. * 

LONG ISLAND. 

Area in sq. milesi 1,450. Fopulation, 879,800. LeD^th, 115 m. Greatest breadth, 20 m. 
Number of Coantieai 8. 

Geograpbical Positloii* — This island is separated from the conti- 
nental part of the state by a strait about three>qnarters of a mile in 
width, called East River, and by Long Island Sonnd. 

Surface) etc* — ^A ridge or chain of hills, nowhere exceeding 800 feet 
in height, traverses the island from east to west. The surface north 
of the ridge is Considerably broken, while on the sonth side it forms a 
gently sloping plain to the Atlantic. 

This island is very important for its market products; and tlie 
nmnerons bays that indent the coast abound in fine fish, oysters, 
dams, &&. • 

Citiest — ^Bboosxyn, the principal seaport city on the island, is situ- 
ated at its western extremity, on the south-east side of East Elver, 
which separates it firom New York City. It is a finely built and 
pleasantly located city. A United States Navy Yard is located at 
Brooklyn. 

The view, from this city, of the Bay of New Yorkj and the islands 
that stud its surface, particularly Governor's -Island with its fortifica- 
tions, is exceedingly fine. The river between this city and New York 
is crossed every few minutes by steam ferry boats. 

staten island. 

Length, 14 mllea. Breadth, from 4 to 8 miles. Population, 25,500. Area in sq. milea, 08L 
Nttmoer of GoontieB, 1. 

Geograpbical Positloii, etc— This island lies in New York Bay, about 
6 miles south-west of New York City. 

Sorftce, etc«— The northern part of the island, called Kichmond 
Hill, is elevated about 800 feet above the ocean. The villages along 
the shores of the island contain many splendid country seats of New 
York citizens. 

The fisheries on the coast are very valuable. The tjuarantine sta* 
lion for the port of New York is located on the north-east point of 
the island. Steam ferries connect the island with New York City. 
The island forms Eichmond County, and Eichmond is the county town. 
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LESSON xxxm. 

IHAP STUDIES.— New Jebset. 

Describe the situation of the following Cities cmd Towns : — ^New- 
ton, Paterson, ♦Hackensaci, ♦Blooinfield, ♦Hoboken, ♦Jersey City, 
Newark, * Orange, * Springfield, *Elizabetli Port, ♦Elizabethtown, 
♦Plainfield, *Eahway, * Perth Amboy, South Amboy, Keyport, 
Shrewsbury, Freehold, Squan, Tuckerton, Absecom, Tuciahoe, Mill- 
▼ille, Bridgeton, Salem, Woodbury, Camden, Medford, Mount Holly, 
Burlington, Bordentown, Trentok, Princeton, BeMdere, Morristown, 
and New Brunswick. 

Bemark.— For the towns marked with an asterisk, see the Map of** New York, and its 
Vicinity," on the Chart of the Principal Cities in the United States. 




The Paatti« Falls, New Jaraoy. 



NEW JERSEY. 
Area in sq. miles, 8,320. Population, 672,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 80. Counties, 21 

CreograpMoal Positloii, etc.— New Jersey occupies a peninsula, situ- 
ated south of New York, and east of Pennsylvania, from which it is 
separated by the Delaware. It is about ITO miles in length, and 
from 87 to 70 miles in breadth. 

Surface, etc—In the central and northern parts it is undulating, 
Lilly, or mountainous. The entire 'eastern coast from Sandy Hook' to 
Oape May consists of a line of sandy beaches, broken here and there 
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by small inlets, — ^back of which the surface is, for the most part, either 
marshy or sandy. The rivers are generally small, and not well 
snited to navigation. The railroads tiiat cross this state render it 
the great thoroughfare between the Korth and South sections of the 
Union. 

Soil, etc — The soil varies materially with the topography of the 
country. The northern portion is moderately fertile, and weU adapted 
both to tillage and pasturage. The central and southern sections of 
the state are light and sandy, requiring considerable care to render it 
profitable to industry. 

The climate is somewhat milder than that of New York, owing to 
its being open to the influence of the sea air. The chief productions 
are grain, orchard ai;d market products, butter, cheese, and live- 
stock. Apple and peach orchards are numerous. Cider is made in 
considerable quantities in the vicinity of Newark. 

On the sea-coast, near Staten Island, are extensive and*valuable 
oyster-beds; the shad fisheries along the Atlantic coast and the 
Delaware Eiver are also extensive. The chief minerals of the state 
are bog-iron ore^ zinc and marl. 

X Natnral Curiosity.— The Passaic Falls, which occur in a river of the 
same name, near Paterson, are about 70 feet in perpendicular height. 
The scenery in the vicinity is remarkably picturesque and beautiful. 

Inhabitants, etc* — This state was first settled by the Dutch at Ber^ 
gen about the year 1614. Subsequently the Swedes attempted a set- 
tlement near the shores of the Delaware, but they were finally driven 
off by the Dutch. The English, ateo, obtained possession, and retained 
it, with some interruptions, till the Eevolution. The chief industrial 
pursuits are agriculture, manufactures and mining. 

Mannfaetiires and Exports*— -The manufactures ^re varied and im- 
portant ; among them are cotton, wool, iron, paper, leather, brick, 
glass and earthenware. The direct exports to foreign countries from 
this state are of little importance in the aggregate commerce of the 
Union ; most of the foreign commercial business being transacted at 
the ports of New York and Philadelphia. 

(atlcst— Teentok, the capital, lies on the left bank of the Delaware, 
at the head of steamboat navigation. The railroad and steamboat 
connections of this city render it not only a great throughfare, but 
the centre of an extensive trade. It also possesses abundant water- 
power from the Falls of the Delaware, and is becoming one of the first 
-manufacturing places in the state. 
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Among the public buildings of the city, may be mentioned the 
State House, which is beautifully situated, near the Delaware ; the 
Court House, the State Lunatic Asylum, and the State Penitentiary. 
A. covered bridge crosses the Delaware at this place, connecting New 
Tersey with Pennsylvania. 




Newark, New Jersey. 

Pateeson, situated on the right bank of the Passaic, inmiediately 
below the Falls of the same name, is the second city of the state in 
population and manufactures. By means of the Morris, Canal it conf- 
municates with the Atlantic ports and the Delaware Eiver, and by 
railway with Jersey City and New York. 

Jersey City is located on the right bank of the Hudson, at its 
entrance into New York Bay. Several large ferry-boats ply between 
this city and New York, which lies on the opposite bank of the river. 
The Cunard line of ocean Steamships runs from this port to Liverpool. 

Newark:, situated on the right bank of the Passaic, about 4 miles 
above its entrance into Newark Bay, is the largest and most flourish- 
ing city in the state. This city is extensively engaged in manufac- 
tures ; among which, we may mention paper-hangings, clothing, car- 
riages, and the various fabrics of leather and India-rubber. 

New Brunswick, situated on the right bank of the Raritan, is the 
depot of a, fertile district, and has considerable trade and manufac- 
tures. It is noted as being the seat of Rutgers College. 

Camden, a city and port of New Jersey, lies on the east bank of 
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the Delaware, directly opposite Philadelpliia, with which it commnni- 
oatos by several steam ferries. 

lESSON xxxir. 

MAP STUDIES.— Delaware. 

State the sitiuition of the following Cities cmd Tavms^ vie. .*■— 
lS"ewark, Wilmington, New Oastle, Delaware City, Smyrna, Doyeb, 
Milford, Lewes, Georgetown, Dagsboro, and Seaford. 

DELAWARE. 

Aroa in sq. miles, 2,12a Fopalation, 112,220. Inhabitantfl to a sq. mile, 52. Gonnties, a 

Geographical Positlimy etc.— Delaware, the smallest state in the 
Union, except Rhode Island, is situated south of Pennsylvania, and 
south-west of Few Jersey. Its length is about 96 miles, and its great- 
est breadth about 87. 

SnifiMe. — It is generally level, but in the northern part it is some- 
what hilly and rugged. There are no mountains in the state. A ridge 
of table-land, nowhere more than 70 feet in height, traverses the state 
from north to south, separating the streams that flow into the Atlan- 
tic from those that flow into Chesapeake Bay. This table-land 
abounds in swamps, in which the streams originate. 
* SoU, ete#— In the north, and along the shore of Delaware Bay, the 
soil is rich, well adapted to tillage, and produces considerable quanti- 
ties of timber. The southern portion is light and sandy. The cli- 
mate is generally mild, and highly favorable to agricultural pursuits. 

The staple productions are wheat, Indian com and butter. Bog- 
iron is found in the southern part of the state, and a fine sand, for 
glass manufacture, near the head of Delaware Bay. 

Inhabitants, etc— This state was first settled in 1627 by the Swedes 
and Finns. It was subsequently taken by the Dutch, and afterward 
by the English. About one-fourth of the present inhabitants are 
blacks. Manufactures and agriculture form the leading pursuits. 

Hannfactnres and Exports* — ^The manufactures of powder, paper, 

flour and cotton are very extensive. The exports consist chiefly of 

flour, lumber, sand for the manufacture of glass, and great quantities 

of peaches. Iliis state is not largely engaged in commerce. 

. 0tles and Towns.— Dover, the capital, is situated oii Jones^ Creek, 
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about 5 miles above its entrance into Delaware Bay. It carries on a 
confiiderable trade with Philadelpbia, mainly in flour. 

Kbwabk, on Christiana Creek and the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Eailroad, is noted as being the seat>of Delaware College. 

WnaiiNGTON, a city and port of entry, is situated between Brandy- 
wine and Christiana Creeks, 1 mile above their confluence, and 2 
miles west of Delaware River. It is the most populous city in the 
state, and is remarkable chiefly for its manufactures; the water- 
power for which" is afforded by the Falls of the Brandywine. The 
city is well built, and contains a City Hall, several excellent acade- 
mies, churches, &c. 

Lewss, a small town on Delaware: Bay, about 45 miles S. E. of 
Dover, is a place of resort during the bathing season. It lies directly 
opposite the Delaware Breakwater. This breakwater was constructed 
by the general government, at an expanse of over $2,000,000, to afford 
shelter for shipping in stormy weather, and also to protect vessels in 
winter from floating ice. 

LESSON XXXY. 
MAP STUDIES.— Penksylvahia. 
Deacribe the situation of the following Cities amd Tovms^ fdz. ;— 
Erie, Meadville, Warren, Oowdersport, LawrenceviUe, Tioga, Blosa- 
burg, Athens, Towanda, Montrose, Honesdale, Carbondale, Tunkhan- 
nock, Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Milford, Mauch Chunk, Easton, Allen- 
town, Pottsville, Beading, Noiristown, Bristol, Philadelphia, Chester, 
Lancaster, Columbia, Haeeisbtjeg, York, Gettysburg, Carlisle, Cham- 
bersburg, Lewistown, Huntington, Hollidaysburg, Bedford, Browns- 
ville, Monongahela City, Pittsburg, Birmingham, AUeghany, Beaver, 
Kittaning, Clarion, MerCenTranklin, Kidgeway, Emporium, Clearfield, 
Lock Haven, Ralston, Wiftamsport, Sunbury, Bellefonte, and Tyrone. 

* 
lESSON XXXVL 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 46,000. Population, 2,906,370. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 63. Counties, 64 

€eograpliieal Position, etc—This state is situated south of New 
York, and west of New Jersey, from which it is separated by the 
Delaware Elver. The length of the state is about 810 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 160. 

Surface.—- The surface is greatly varied. The great Alleghanian 
Ohain. which passes through this state in several distinct ridges. 
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natoraUy divides the state into three distinct regions ; yiz., the east' 
em, or Atlantic slope ; the great western table-land, declining toward 
the Ohio ; and the monntainons region of the centre. 

The Susqnehanna Riyer, from Few York, crosses the state, divid- 
ing it into two nneqnal portions. This river is not navigable except 
in the spring and fall, when large quantities of timber are floated 
down it in rafts. The entire surface of the state is well watered. 

Soil} etc* — The soil is generally good, particularly in the valleys. 
In many places, in the mountainous districts, the land is valuable for 
pasture. 

The climate, though variable, is exceedingly healthy. Among the 
varied productions of this state may be mentioned grain, orchard 
fruits, potatoes, butter, wool, and live-stock. Kative grapes are 
abundant. Pennsylvania stands first among the states in the abun- 
dance of her coal, iron, and petroleum. 

Inhabitants, etc. — The territory of Pennsylvania was granted to 
William Penn, a celebrated Frien^, by James II., of England, in 1681. 
This benevolent man, when he settled the state in 1682, conciliated 
the aborigines by purchasing their territory, consequently the settlers 
were secured from the Indian wars, which greatly harassed most of 
the other colonies. The first settlement was made where Philadelphia 
now stands. The leading industrial pursuits of the present population 
are agriculture, mining and manufactures. 

Mannfaetnres and ExportEU—Pennsylvania ranks among the first in 
the Union in the extent and variety of her manufactures. Nearly 
half the iron produced in the United States, during the year 1850, 
was manufactured in this state. 

The exports consist mainly of flour, Indian com, lard, butter, coal, 
iron, petroleum, &o. In regard to foreign commerce, Pennsylvania 
ranks fourth among the states of the Unioi? 

Cities.— Hajjeisbu^o, the capital, is delightftdly situated on the east 
bank of Susquehanna Eiver. The public buildmgs belonging to the 
state occupy an eminence in the north part of the city. 

Easton, situated on the west bank of the Delaware, immediately 
above the mouth of the Lehigh, is the entrepot of a large internal 
commerce between the coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania and the 
Eastern markets. It is situated at the junction of several canals, 
which afford great facilities for the importation and exportation of 
produce. It has abundance of water-power, and is the seat of exten- 
sive manufactories. 
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PiBtLADBLFHiA, a poft of entry, and the metropolis of Pennsyl- 
vania, is sifcnated between the Delaware and Schuylkill: Rivers, abont 
5 miles above their confluence, and (following. the course of the Dela- 
ware)k about 100 miles from the ocean. It extends from river to 
river, and is remarkable for the regularity and cleanliness of its streets 
and for the neatness of its private dwellings^ 

The dty limits include the entire county of Philadelphia, in which 
are Manayunk, £lermantown, Holmesburg, Tacony, Erankford, and 
several other towns and villages. 




The State Houae, or Independeiiee Hall, PliiladelpliU. 

The city of Philadelphia proper embraces the districts of Spring 
Garden, P^on, Kensington and Korthem Liberties on the north ; 
Southwark, Moyamensing and Passayunk on the south; and West 
Philadelphia situated on the west side of the Schuylkill Eiver. 

The trade, commerce and manufactures of Philadelphia are very 
extensive. The Fairmount and Spring Garden water-works, on the 
Sdiuylkill, supply the city with water. 

The Custom House, Merchants' Exchange, the United States Mint, 
the State Penitentiary, the !N"aval Asylum and Girard College are among 
the prominent public buildings of the city. The State House, or Inde- 
pendence Hall, the building in which the Colonial Congress on July 
4th, 1776, declared the independence of the United States, is situated 
4 
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on Chestnut street. A United States Navy Yard is located on the 
Delaware, in the district of Southwark. 

The henevolent, religions and educational institutions of the city 
are hoth numerous and excellent. The first Female Medical and Sur- 
gical GoUege ever established, is located in this city. 

Laitoabteb, a pleasantly located inland city, situated about 70 
miles west of Philadelphia, is a place of considerable trade, being the 
main entrepot of the commerce between the seaboard and the in- 
terior. The city is surrounded by a very fertile, higlily cultivated 
and populous country. 




Pittsburg, PenMylvanl*. 

PiTTSBTJBG is situatcd at th^ head of the Ohio, on a triangular 
piece of land, inclosed by the Alleghany and Monongahela Bivers, 
which here unite, and form the Ohio. The rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the city has extended itself to the opposite shores of the rivers, 
forming several large and flourishing places; the" most important 
being Alleghany City, on the opposite side of the Alleghany River, 
and Birmingham, on the left bank of the Monongahela. 

Both rivers are spanned by bridges, which, with several steam 
ferry-boats, connect Pittsburg with the suburbs above alluded to. 
This city is more largely engaged in ipanufactures than any other in 
the state except Philadelphia. It is often called " the Birmingham of 
America," being, like Birmingham in Europe, a noted manufacturing 
place. 
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The commerce of Pittsburg is extensiva The principal harbor la 
fiinuBhed by the Monongahela Eiver. By means of the Ohio Eiver, 
raih*oads, &c., this city is connected with all the great cities of the 
" fer west," and by canals and railroads with the Atlantic seaboard. 

Ebie, a port of entry on Lake Erie, is noted. for its fine harbor, 
being one of the best and safest on the Lake. 

BEADma, a handsome city, situated on the east bank of the 
Bchnylkill, ranks the third in the State with respect to popnlation and 
mannfactmres. - 

LESSON XXIVIL 

MAP STUDIES.— Sybtematicallt Arbaboed. 

THE NORTHERN, OR MIDDLE STATES. 

Describe the following Ca^es^ viz. : — Sandy Hook, May, Henlopen, 
and *Montank Point. 

Describe ths following Mountain Ranges^ viz, .'—Adirondack, Oats- 
kill, Shawangnnk, Schooleys, Blue, Alleghany, Laurel, and Chestnut. 

Describe the following Ba/ys^ viz, : — ^t N'ew York. Newark, Raritan, 
and Delaware. 

Describe the following Si/raits^ viz, : — ^East Biver, Farrows, the 
Kills, and Staten Island Sound. 

Describe the following LaJses, viz, : — Ganandaigua, Crooked, Seneca, 
Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, Onandaga, Oneida, Black, Backet, Long 
Saranac, Schroon, George, Ohamplain, and Chautauque. 

Describe the following Rivers^ via, : — Cattaraugus Creek, Niagara, 
Genesee, Allen's Creek, J Oswego, Clyde, Seneca, Oneida, — Salmon, 
Blad:, Indian, Oswegatchie, Backet, St. Begis, Salmon, Saranac, An 
Sable, Hudson, Schroon, Mohawk, Scoharie, Esopus, Walkill,— Passaic, 
Raritan, Little Egg Harbour, Great Egg Harbour, Maurice, Delaware, 
West Branch, East Branch, Lehigh, Schuylkill, Brandywine Creek, — 
Susquehanna, Lackawanna, Chenango, Tioughnioga, Chemung, Con- 
hocton, Tioga, Canisteo, West Branch of Susquehanna, Juniata, 
Frankstown Branch, Baystown Branch,— Monongahela, Alleghany, 
Clarion, Conewango Creek, French Creek, — Jones Creek, and MispU- 
lion Creek. 

* Bee east end of Long Island, on the map of New England. 

t For the first three Bays, and for the Btraits, see "Map of New York and Vicinity." 
X The Oswego is formed by the Junction of Bencca and Oneida Bivers; iiows a north- 
westerly course, and empties into Lake Ontario. The Beneca, after recetying the sarploa 
waters of several lakes, flows into the Oswego. 
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LESSON JLLIYJULL 
STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

BYBIEUAXlGAIUr ABBANOED. 

Bound thefollomng States^ viz. .-—Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
^nia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Describe the ntuatian of tJie folhwmg CitieB and Towm^ mz. : — 
* Cumberland, Williamsport, Hagerstown, Emmetsburg, Westminster, 
Havre de Grace, Elkton, Chester Town, Easton, Cambridge, Snow 
Hill, Princess Anne, Leonard Town, Port Tobacco, Bockrille, Freder- 
ick, EUicott^s Mills, Baltimore, and Annapolis. 

• Bee Map of " Middle States,"" for the Cities and Towns in Maryland. . 

MARYLAND. 

Area in sq. miles, 11,000. Population, 6S7,00a Inhabitants to a aq. mile, 62. Coontlo^Sl. 

deognpMeal Position, etc«— This state, the most north-easterly of 
the Southern States, is situated south of Pennsylvania, and north-east 
of Virginia, from which it is separated by the Potomac. Its greatest 
length along its northern boundary is about 190 miles, and its great- 
est breadth, frbm north to south, is about 120 miles. 

Snrface* — Maryland includes three distinct geographical regions; 
first, that portion lying east of the Susquehanna Biyer and Chesa- 
peake Bay (usually called the Eastern shore) ; second, that part be- 
tween Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac; and, third, the moun- 
tainous district of the north-west. The surface on both shores of the 
bay is level. 

Soil} etc*—* The soil, in the valleys of the northern and middle parts 
of the state, is highly fertile; that of the eastern and a part of the 
western shore requires considerable care to make it productive. 

The climate in the north, is similar to that of Pennsylvania; but in 
the south, the winters are milder, and the summers are hot, moist, and 
unhealthy. Jn the amount of tobacco produced, Maryland ranks 
third in the Union ; the other great staples are wheat and Lidian 
com. Oysters are abundant The mineral products are iron and coaL 

Inhtliitailtg, etc*— The first settlers were English, and the first set- 
tlement was made in 1634, at St. Mary's, on the Potomac Eiver. 
This state was named in honor of Henrietta Maria, the queen of 
Charles L 
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The leading industrial pnrsnits of the present population, are agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce. 

Manufketniefl and Exports.— Among the leading manufactures are 
cotton, woolen, iron, leather, glass, shot and powder. The prime ar- 
tides of foreign export are flour, grain, pork and tobacco. 




lleehaniet' Institute, Baltlmoro. 

\ 

Otles.-— Annapolis, the capital, is situated on the right bank of the 
Severn, about 8 miles above its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. .It 
contains a fine State House, and the United States Kaval Academy. 
St. John's College is also located here. In the State House, the old 
Continental Congress held some of its sessions, and the Senate 
Chamber, where General Washington resigned his conmiission, at the 
dose of the Kevolutionary war, has been preserved unaltered. 

CuMBEBLAND, sltuatcd ou the left, or north bank of the Potomac, 
about 180 miles distant from Baltimore, is noted for its trade in coal. 
In respect to population, it is not surpassed by any other city in the 
state except Baltimore. 

Ebsdebioe Cttt is situated about 2 miles west of Monocacy Biver, 
a stream which flows south-west, and empties into the Potomac River. 

This city ranks second in the state in wealth and commercial im- 
portance, and third in population. The valley of Monocacy River is 
remarkable, not only for its beauty, but for its agricultural resources 
and its mineral wealth. 

Frederidc is the depot of this district, and carries on an extensive 
commerce and a large wholesale and retail trade. 
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Baltimobx, the metropolis of the state, lies upon a bay which sets 
np from the Patapsco Biver. It is pleasantly sitnated on sliglitly im- 
dulating gromid aromid the bay, and is regularly laid out. 

The city is ornamented witii nmnerons monuments and fountains. 
It is often called ^' The Monumental Oity.^^ It is also distinguished as 
being the greatest market for tobacco in the United States, and tho 
principal flour market in the world. 

The principal public buildings of the city, are the City Hall, the 
State Penitentiary, the House of Eefuge, the Mechanics' Institute, and 
the Eoman Catholic Cathedral. 

LESSON xinx. 

MAP STUDIES.— ViftaiNiA. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms, me. : — 
Wheeling, Elizabethtown, Morgantown, Fairmount, West Union, 
Clarksburg, "Woodstock, Strasburg, Winclicster. Harpers Ferry, Lees- 
bnrg, Alexandria, Warrenton, Fredericksburg, Tappahannock, Bigh- 
MOND, Manchester, Torktown, Hampton, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Jeru- 
salem, Petersburg, 01ai*ksville, Halifax, Danville, Lynchburg, Abing- 
don, Estillville, Jonesrille, Logan, Fayetteyille. Charleston, Winfield, 
Gi^andotte, Point Pleasant, Parkersburg, Monterey, Staunton, Char- 
lottesville, Lexington, Covington, and Lewisburg. 

VIRGINIA.* 
Area in sq. mllei, €1,800. PopnUtion, 1,596,000. Inhabitants to a sq. mae, 2«. Cottnfies, 14a 

Cleognpliieal Posltioii, etc—- Yir^nia lies south of Pennsylvania and 
the Potomac Biver, and north of the states of Tennessee and Korth 
Carolina. The average length of the state is about 850 miles, and its 
average breadth about 220 miles. 

Sufacet — It is generally divided into four physical' sections ; — ^first, 
the tide-water district, bordering on Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean ; second, the Piedmont district, which extends from the head 
of Idde-water on the rivers, westward to the Blue Bidge ; third, the 
valley between the Blue Bidge and the Alleghany; and fourth, the 
Tra^Alleghany district, comprising all that part of the state west- 
ward of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Soil} etc— In the tide-water district, the soil is poor except along 
the banks of the rivers; the Piedmont section is well adapted to the 
growth of Indian com, tobacco and cotton; the valley district is 

« This state is now dlyided into E. and W. Va. ; the latter, comprises about oae-third 
heoldBtato. 
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generally fbrtile; and between the mountains and the Ohio the soil is 
for the most part inferior. 

The extent of the state alid its varied topography, produce a great 
variety of climate. Along the coast it is hot and moist, while it is 
cool and salnhrions in the mountainous districts. The staple products 
ore wheat, com, and tobacco. Coal, iron, and petroleum are abun- 
dant, and salt and sulphur springs are very numerous. 




n«rp«r*t Feny, Virginia. 



Natnral Curiosities.— The Katural Bridge, over Oedar Oreek, near 
its junction with James Elver, about 120 miles west of Bichmond, is 
regarded as one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world. This 
bridge of limestone rock spans a chasm of 90 feet in width, at the 
distance of about 215 feet above the surface of the creek. The aver- 
age width of the bridge is 80 feet, and its thickness -55 feet. Wier's 
Cave, about 18 miles north-east of Staunton, is also a noted natural 
curiosity. It extends 1,260 feet into the ground, and contains about 
20 large rooms, besides numerous passages and galleries. 
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IiiliAMtaDitS} etc— Yirginia was frst settled by the English, and Uic 
present inhabitants are mainly of English descent. The first per- 
manent English settlement in our conntry was established at James* 
town, abont 80 miles above the mouth of James Biver, in 1607. The 
leading industrial pursuit is agriculture. 

Mannfactiires and Exports* — ^This state is not noted for manufactures. 
Its commerce consists mainly in the exportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Oystefs form an import£|iit article for export. 

Cities.-- KiOHMOND, the capital, is situated on the north-east banL* 
of James Kiver. The city is built on several hills, affording a delight- 
ful prospect of the surrounding country, which is said to combine in 
a high degree the elements of grandeur, beauty and variety. This 
city possesses abundance of water-power, which is used to a consider- 
able extent for the manufacture of flour, tobacco, cotton, and iron- 
ware. 

"Whebling, capital of "West Virginia, on the east bank of the Ohio, 
is the most important city on that river, between Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati. The river is hBre crossed by a suspension bridge. Wheeling 
is noted for manufactures and enterprise in trade. 

Alexandbia, a port of entry, is pleasantly located on the right 
bank of the Potomac, about 5 miles below the city of Washington. 
At this place is owned a conedderable amount of shipping, in which 
are exported wheat, com, tobacco, and coal. Steamboats ply regu- 
larly between Washington and this port. 

KoBFOLK, situated on the right or north bank of Elizabeth Kiver, 
8 miles above its entrance into Hampton Koads, is the chief commer- 
cial port of Yirgiuia. This city communicates with New York and 
Philadelphia by regular lines of ocean steamers. 

PoBTSMouTH, ou the opposite side of the river, is noted for its fine 
harbor, and for its being an important naval depot of the United 
States. The navy yard is at Gosport, a suburb of Portsmouth. Be- 
tween Portsmouth and Norfolk, ferry-boats ply constantly, and a 
daily line of steamboats communicates with the capital of the state. 

Ltnohbxjeg is finely situated on elevated ground, on the south 
bank of James River. It is one of the largest, most wealthy, and busy 
towns in the state. 

Petebsbubo, situated on the south bank of Appomattox River, 
is a handsome and flourishing town. Large quantities of flour and 
tobacco are exported from this place. 
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LESSON XL 

MAP STUDIES.— NoKTH Carouka. 

State the situation of tJie following Cities and Towns, viz.: — Yan- 
oeyville, Oxford, "Warrenton, Weldon, Halifax, Edenton, Tarboro, 
Plymouth, "Washington, Greenville, Goldsboro, Kewbern, Kenansvillc, 
Beaufort, Smithville, Wilmington, WhitesviUe, Elizabethtown, Lmn- 
berton, Fayetteville, Charlotte, Eutherfordton, Murphy, Asheville, 
Morgantown, Salem, Salisbury, Ashboro, Greensboro, Hillsboro, and 
Raleigh. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Area In sq. miles, 50,700. Fopalation, 992,660. InhabttantA to a eq. mile, 19. Comities, 87. 

Creo^apMcal Position, etc.— This state lies between Yirginia on the 
north, and South Carolina and Georgia on the south. It is about 450 
miles in length, and its greatest breadth about 180. 

Surface* — ^It is naturally divided into three distinct physical sections ; 
the eastern, or seaward section, consisting for the most part of a low, 
level, and sandy plain, abounding in marshes, and interspersed here 

and there with shallow lakes ; the 
middle section, which is hilly, or 
gently undulating ; and the western 
section, a mountainous region form- 
ing an elevated table-land. 

The coast of North Carolina is 
skirted by a range of low, sandy 
islands, surrounded by shoaJs, which 
render navigation exceedingly dan- 
gerous. The Great Dismal- Swamp, 
partly in the N. E. part of this 
state rfRd partly in Yirginia, covers 
a surface of 100,000 acres. This 
swamp is mostly covered with ce- 
dar, pine, and cypress trees. 
Soli, etct — ^Much of the low sandy section, which extends from the 
coast about 60 miles inland, is covered with vast forests of pitch pine, 
that furnish not only lumber, but large quantities of tar, turpentine, 
and resin. In the interior of the state the soil is productive and highly 
favorable to agricultural pursuits. 
4* 
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The climate is hot and unhealtby in the summer, on the coast, but 
cooler and more salnbrions in the more elevated districts. 

Gotten, rice, and indigo, grow well in the eastern lowlands; the 
higher grounds are adapted to the growth of grains, fruits, &;c. The 
staple products are Indian corn, tobacco, and sweet potatoes. This 
state is rich in minerals, especially gold. 

Inhabttants, etc— The first English settlement in -I^orth America, 
was made on Boanoke Island, 1585, under the auspices of Sir Walter 
Haleigh. Subsequently the colonists became discouraged and re- 
turned to England ; but in 1650, permanent settlements were made 
on thQ banks of the Ohowan and Roanoke, by emigrants from Vir- 
ginia. The leading industrial pursuit is agriculture; mining and 
manufactures receive considerable attention. 

MannlDietiires and Exports* — ^North Garolina is an agricultural, not a 
manufacturing state. Among the manufactures, those of cotton, iron 
and leather are the most important. The exports are chiefly agricultural 
products. Tar, pitch, and turpentine, are exported in large quantities. 

Cities.-— Ealeigh, the capital, is situated about six miles west of 
Keuse Biver. Its situation is both elevated and healthy. In the 
centre of the city is Union Square, in which stands the State House, 
a splendid building, built after the model of the Parthenon at Athens 
in Greece. The ITorth Garolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
recently established at this place, is also worthy of notice. 
' Kewbesk, situated on the south-west bank of the Biver Keuse, is 
a place of considerable trade. The chief exports of the place are lum- 
ber, grain, tar, pitch, turpentine and resin. % 

Beaxttobt, which is noted as possessing the best harbor in the state, 
has also considerable trade in the various products of the pine. 

Wilmington, situated on the left or east bank of Gape Fear Biver, 
is the largest and most commercial city in the state. Mail steamers 
ply daily between this place and Gharleston, and several steamboats 
keep up a constant communication between this port and Fayetteville. 

Ghabloitb, one of the principal towns in the western part of the 
state, is rapidly increasing, owing to its^proximity to the gold mines, 
A United States Mint is established here for the purpose of coining 
the gold. 

EkTBTTBViLLB, situatcd ou the west side of Gape Fear Biver, is 
the centre of an extensive trade. The town possesses ample water 
power which is employed in the manufacture of cotton and flour 
The articles of export are mainly the products of the pine. 
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LESSON HL 
MAP STUDIES.— -Soirra Carouna. 

State the situation of tlis following Cities and TawnSy ©w.;— 
Greenville, Spartanburg, Yorkville, Cheraw, Darlington, Oonwayboro, 
Georgetown, Charleston, Beanfort, Walterboro, Branohville, Ham* 
bnrg, Edgefield, Abbeville, Andersonville, Kewberry, Winnsboro, 
OoLmcBiA, Snmterville, and Orangebnrg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Area In sq. miles, 29,880. FopnlatioD, 708,800. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 21 Districts, 30. 

Cleogniplilcal PMttlen, ete.^Sonth Carolina lies between North 
Oarolina and Georgia; fi-oiH the latter it is separated by Savannah 
Eiver. The extreme length and breadth of the state, measure about 
210 miles each, and the coast line about 200 miles. 

Surface, etct— The coast from 80 to 100 miles inland, is covered 
with forests of pitch pine, interspersed with numerous swampy tracts 
and permeated by several sluggish streams; beyond this, a belt of 
territory succeeds, which consists chiefly of numerous sand hiUs, with 
here and there an oasis of verdure, or a plantation of maize. 

West of thifl^ the surface rises, at first suddenly and afterwards by 
gradual elevation, forming what is called " the Kidge ; " and west- 
ward of t^e Eidge the surfisuse is agreeably diversified by hill and dale, 
rests and pleasant streams. Like North Carolina, the coast is 
drted by a range of low islands, covered with forests. of live oak, 
ine> and palmettoes. At present these islands are under cultivation, 
'he chief article cultivated is sea-island cotton. 

Soil, etc*— According to a report of the Agricultural surveyors of 
the state, we learn that South Carolina possesses six distinct varieties 
of soil ; 1. Tide swamp ; devoted to the culture of rice. 2. Inland 
swamp ; to rice, cotton, com, &c. 8. Salt marsh ; to long cotton. 
4. Oak and pine; to long cotton, corn, &c. 5. Oak and hickory ; to 
short cotton, com, indigo, &c. ; and Pine barren ; to fruits, vegeta- 
bles, &c. ^ 

The climate is similar to that of North Carolina, but the state being 
fbrther south, it partakes in a greater degree of the tropical character. 
Cotton and rice are the great staples. Of the minerals, gold, iron, and 
lead are the most important. The gold is obtained from the same belt 
(extending from the Bappahannock Biver to the Coosa), in which the 
gold of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia is found. 
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Inlialiitants, etc.— The first permanent settlement of this state was 
made at Oyster Point, now Otarleston, in 1680. Among the original 
settlers (mostly English) were some Scotch, Germans, and also some 
French Huguenots. The loading objects of pursuit, are agriculture 
and commerce. 

Slannfaetiiies and Exports* — This state is not largely engaged in 
manufactures. The chief exports are cotton and rice. There is more 
rice exported from this state than from all the other states in the 
Union together. Lumber and naval stores are also largely exported. 

Cities. — Columbia, the capital, situated on the left or east bank of 
Oongaree River, is regularly laid out with wide streets beautifully or- 
namented with numerous trees. The site of the city is considerably 
elevated, affording extensive views of the surrounding country, which 
is chiefly a cotton and corn region, in the highest state of culture. 
The South Carolina College is located at this place. 

Gkobgetown, a port of entry, is situated on the west side*of "Win- 
yaw Bay. This town is noted for its coasting trade. 




CyrleitoD, 



South Carolina. 



Charleston, the metropolis and principal seaport, is situated on a 
peninsula between Ashley and Cooper Bivcrs, which unite below the 
city and form a spacious harbor, about 7 miles from the Ocean. 
Steamers run to Savannah and different parts of Florida on the south| 
and to Baltimore and New York on the north. 
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The streets of the city are, in some quarters, lined with the " Pride 
of India" and other trees. Many of the houses are heautifully orna- 
mented with verandahs, reaching from the ground to the roof, and 
surrounded hy gardens, profusely adorned with orange trees, magno- 
lias, palmettoes, &c. 

This city contains several educational, literary and other institu- 
tions, among which may be mentioned the State Medical College, the 
Charleston College, the City Hall and the Orphan Asylum. 

Hambtjbo, situated on the east bank of the Savannah Eiver, is a 
noted cotton mart, and has a large inland trade. It lies opposite Au- 
gusta, with which it is connected by a bridge which crosses the 
Savannah at this place. 

Camden, a flourishing to^vn, on the east bank of the "Wateree, 
is chiefly remarkable for the battles fought in its vicinity during the 
Revolution. 

LESSON XUL 
MAP STUDIES.— Gborgia. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz,: — Rome, 
Trenton, Dalton, Cassville, Dahlonega, Clarksville, Athens, Greens- 
boro, Washington, Augusta, Millen, Savannah, Darien, Brunswick, 
Jeffersonton, St. Mary's, "Waresboro, Irwinville, Thoniasville, Bain- 
bridge, Newton, Albany, Fort Gaines, Americus, Lumpkin, Columbus, 
Hamilton, "West Point, La Grange, Grilfin, Newnan, Atlanta, Mari- 
etta, Decatur, Oxford, Covington, Madison, Eatonton, Milledgeville, 
Forsyth, Macon, Hawkinsville, Dublin, and Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 58,000. Population, 1,057,800. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 1 8. Counties, 132. 

deographieftl Position, etc* — This state extends from Tennessee and 
North Carolina on the north, to Florida on the south, and from the 
waters of Savannah River and the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to Ala- 
bama on the west. The length of the state is about 300 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 250 miles. Length of sea-coast, 80 miles. 

Surface, etc. — This state, like South Carolina, maybe divided into 
three physical sections, viz. : the alluvial flats which extend from the 
Ocean inland about 100 miles ; the sand hill belt, G9~ pine barrens, ex- 
tending inland to the lower falls of the rivers ; and the hiDy or 
mountainous tract of the north and north-west. The Blue Ridge 
crosses near tlie wcstcnj e«l;j^e (»f the state. 
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The coast is lined with a sncoesdon of W islands, whioh are 
covered with rich plantations, and produce, in great qnantilies, the 
long staple cotton, called sea-island cotton. . 

Along the sonthem line of Georgia is O^QfonolneQ Swamp, which 
extends over the border into Florida. This swamp is the abode of 
numerous alligators, frogs, lizards, cranes, &c. 

Soil, et«t— In the north part of the state the valleys are exceedingly- 
rich ; in the south are the tide and swamp lands favorable to the 
growth of rice, and about 60 or 70 miles from the coast are l^e pine 
lands, which are valuable chiefly for the timber annually yielded. 
The middle region is weU adapted to the production of tobacco, cotton 
and grain. 

The winters are pleasant, but the summers are very hot. The 
sickly season is during the months of July, August and September. 

The staple product is cotton. Kice, Indian com, tobacco, and 
sweet potatoes, are extensively cultivated. Coffee, sugar, and many 
tropical fruits and plants are produced in some sections of the state. 
Of minerals, gold is found in the north, and iron-ore in various parts 
of the state. 

Inhabitants, etc.— Georgia was the last settled of the original thir- 
teen states of the American Confederacy. The first colony was es- 
tablished by General Oglethorpe, at Tamacraw Bluff, now Savannah, 
in 1783, The present inhabitants are engaged chiefly in agricultural 
pursuits. 

Slannftetnns and Exports. — This state has recently made consider- 
able advances in the establishment of manufactures. Those of cotton 
and iron are the most important. The chief articles of export are 
cotton, rice, lumber, and naval stores. 

Cities*—^'"" ' ^(s^^riT^MC, the capital, situated on the west bank of 
the Oconee, is built on elevated ground, surfounded by a beautiful 
and fertile cotton country, and is the centre of a considerable trade. 
The State House and State Arsenal situated in State House Square, 
near the centre of the city, are the most prominent public buildings. 

Augusta, situated on the west bank of the Savannah, 231 miles 
from its mouth, ranks the second in the state in population. It is the 
depot of an extensive and fertile coxmtry, the produce of which, con- 
sisting chiefly of tobacco and cotton, is sent by railway to Charleston, 
or is carried down the river to Savannah. 

Savannah, the largest and most commercial city in the state, lies 
on the right, or west bank of Savannah Kiver. abont 1 8 miles abovo 
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Its mouth. The streets are regularly laid oat ; after every sooond 
street there is a public square. These are generally enclosed and or 
Damented with the China tree. 




Ssvaimah, Georgia. 

A line* of steamships has been established between this place and 
New York and Philadelphia, and a steamer plies between this port and 
the West Indies. 

FoBT Gaines, situated on a high bluff on the left bank of the 
Chattahoochee Eiver, is the chief mart for the sale and shipment of 
cotton in that section of the state. 

CoLTJMBirs, situated on the east bank of the Chattahoochee River, 
is the third city of the state in population and wealth. A bridge 
crosses the river at this place. A large number of steamboats ply on 
the river, carrying cotton and other produce to the sea-board and to 
New Orleans. 

Maoon, a flourishing city, lies on both sides of the Ocmulgee 
River. This city, as well as Columbus, ranks third in point of popu- 
lation and importance. A large amount of cotton is shipped from 
this place. 

LESSON XLm. 

MAP STUDIES.— Fix)WDA. 
State the situation of JJiefollomng Cities and Tomis^ t)i«.;— Pensa- 
cola, Milton, Holme's VaUey, Marianna, St. Joseph, Appalachioola, St 
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Mark's, Tallahassee, Jasper, Columbus, Jacksonyille, St Augustine, 
Pilatka, New Smyrna, Mellonville, and Tampa. 

FLOEIBA. 
Area In sq. miles, 59,270. Population, 140,480. Lihabitants to a sq. mile, 2. Counties, 87. 

Geograpbleal Position, etc* — This state occupies a peninsula south of 
Alabama and Georgia, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is 885 miles long, and from 50 to 250 wide. Though the 
length of sea-coast is above 1,000 miles, yet there are but few good 
harbors. 

Surface. — ^It is generally level; there being no mountains in the 
state. A range of low hills extends through the peninsula. The 
Everglades 'in the south of Florida, cover an extent of about 160 miles 
in length by 60 in breadth. They have been described by some as a 
vast lake studded with thousands of islands, by others, as extensive 
marshy thickets. 

Soil, etc.— The soil presents a rich and fertile appearance on the 
banks of the rivers; and for the space of 30 or 40 miles from the 
coast there is scarcely to be seen a stone weighing more than 2 or 8 
pounds. There is. much marshy soil, but the pine-barrens constitute a 
great portion of the country. The hummocks, or mounds, among the 
pines are usually fertile. 

As this state approaches within a degree and a half of the torrid 
zone, its climate possesses many tropical characteristics. It very 
rarely freezes ; nor is the cold so severe as to injure even the orange 
trees. The air is pure and free from fogs, but the dews are generally 
excessive. 

Among the most important productions may be mentioned cotton, 
Indian corn, sugar-cane, rice, and tobacco. The fruits are varied and 
abundant; oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, pine-apples, olives, 
grapes, &c. The whole country abounds in various kinds of game, 
and the surrounding waters yield the finest fish. Alligators are abundant 
on the shores of the inlets and rivers, and gnats and mosquitoes are 
both numerous and troublesome. 

Inhabitants, etc— The Spanish .were the original settlers of Florida, 
which was the earliest settled of the now exisHng states of the Union, 
but it did not form a part of it until 1820, when it was purchased of 
Spain. The town of St. Augustine was settled in 1564, so that it is 
by many years the oldest settlement in the United States. 
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The leading pnrsnit is agrictQtnre, though hnt a small part of the 
state is nnder onltiyation. 

Hannfaetures and £iports«—Florida is not a ibanu&cturing stata 
The exports consist chiefly of agricnltnrsl products. 

C^tieSt — ^Taxlahasseb, the capital, is situated on a commanding em- 
inence, about 20 miles north of its port, St. Mark's, with Tvhioh it ia 
connected by rail-road. It is regularly laid out, and contains several 
public squares. 

pEifSAooLA, the principal port and city in Florida, is situated on 
the west shore of Pensacola Bay. About 6 miles below the city, is 
the United States Kayy Yard, covering nearly 80 acres of ground and 
enclosed by a high brick wall. 

Afpalaohicola, is located on a bluff at the west side of the mouth 
of Appalachicola Biver. The harbor is accesdble by steamboats from 
the gulf, and large quantities of cotton are shipped at this place. 

St. Attgttstizib, is situated about 2 miles distant from the ocean, 
on an inlet, called Matanzas Sound. The mildness of the climate and 
the refreshings sea breezes render this a place of great resort for in- 
validsj during the winter season. 

Xet West, a port of entry of Florida, is situated on an island of 
the same name, one of the group called the Florida Keys. 

This town is of considerable importance, being tiie key to the 
northern passage to the Gulf of Mexico, which is safer, and 90 miles 
nearer than round the Tortugas group. 

The principal business transacted here is derivdd from the salvages* 
and other perquisites of wrecked vessels. Considerable quantities of 
salt are manufactured on the island, and sponges are procured and ex- 
ported in large numbers. 

LESSON XLIV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Alabama. 

jState the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz, : — 
Florence, Tuscumbia, Moulton, J^asper, BlountsviUe, Decatur, Hunts- 
ville, Warrenton, Jefferson, Jacksonville, Talladega, Auburn, Girard, 
Tuskegee, Enon, Eufaula, Abbeville, Montezuma, Greenville, Monroe- 
ville, Blakeley, Mobile, St. Stephen^s, Camden, linden, Demopolis, 
Gainesville, Tuscaloosa, Montevallo, Wetumpka, Montgomeet, Oa- 
hawba, Selma, and Marion. 

• PeiBODt who seek the wrecks of Bhipe, are oallod wr^cttrs; the compensAtirn vl- 
lowed them hy law, is oalU4 Balvage. 
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ALABAMA. 
Azea in sq. miles, 60J20. Fopulation, 964,290. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 19. Ck>nntlei» tS& 

Cl€Ograpltieal Positton, etc— This state lies between Tennessee on 
the noFth, and Florida and the Gnlf of Mexico on the south, and ex- 
tends &om Georgia on the east, to Mississippi on the west. The 
extreme length of the state is abont 880 miles, and its breadth variee 
from 140 to 210 miles. Length of sea-coast about 60 miles. 

Surface^ — The northern part is mountainous, though not very ele- 
vated. The Alleghany Bange terminates in this section of the state. 
Soutk of the mountainous district the surface gradually declines to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The extreme southern portions of the state are a 
dead level, but triflingly elevated above the surface of the ocean. 

Soli, etc* — In the flats, between the low mountains on the north, the 
soil is good. The central part of the state is occupied chiefly by fer- 
tile prairies, and the southern consists of prairies and pine-barrens, in- 
terspersed with alluvial river bottoms of great fertility. 

The climate is similar to that of Georgia. Bunfling water is 
rarely ever frozen, and cattle require no shelter. 

Cotton is the great staple. In the amount of cotton annually 
produced Alabama ranks second in the Union. Indian corn, wheat, 
oats, rice, live-stock, butter, and sweet potatoes are produce4 in 
large quantities. The sugar-cane grows in the south-west part of 
the state. 

The mineral resources are worthy of note, consisting chiefly of 
iron, coal and marble. 

InhAMtants, etc— This state was settled by the French. The south- 
ern part originally belonged to Florida, and the northern to Georgia. 
In 1802, Georgia ceded all her territory west of the Chattahoochee, 
to the United States. Agriculture is the chief employment of the 
inhabitants. 

HannilMtiires and Exports.— But little attention has, as yet, been 
paid to manufactures. Cotton manufactures have been introduced 
with considerable success. The commerce of the state consists chiefly 
in the exportation of articles of domestic produce. 

Cities.— MoKTQOMXBT, the capital, is situated on a high bluff, on 
the left bank of Alabama Eiver, at the western termination of the 
Montgomery and West Point Eailroad. The surrounding country is 
one of the richest «otton regions of the state ; and large quantities 
of this article»are shipped from this port. 
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Flobbkoe, on the north bank of Tennessee Biver., at the head of 
steamboat navigation, is a principal shipping port, in the north, and 
does an extensive bnsiness in proportion to the population. 

EuFATTLA, on the right bank of the Ohattahoochee, is a place of 
, considerable trade, chiefly in cotton. 

Mobile, situated on the west bank of Mobile River, near its montb> 
is the principal commercial mart of the state. Kext to New Orleans, 
it is the chief port for the export of cotton. 

Among the public buildings may be mentioned the Oity Hall, the 
United States Marine and Oity Hospitals, and a splendid Roman 
Oatholio OathedraL Spring Hill Oollege is also located at this place. 

Steamboats ply regularly between this port and New Orleans, by 
way of Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, and a line of sailing vessels 
from Mobile to New York. 

Tuscaloosa, on the left bank of Black "Warrior River, at the 
head of steamboat navigation, is noted for its literary institutions and 
for its active trade. The University of Alabama is located here. 

LESSON XLY. 
MAP STUDIES.— Mississippi. 

State the dtuaUon of the foUomri^ Cities and Towns^ viz, ;— 
Delta, Holly Springs, Oxford, Jacinto, Pontotoc, Ootton Gin Port, 
Aberdeen, Oolumbus, Louisville, Paulding, Winchester, Augusta, 
Mississippi Oity, Shieldsboro, Oolumbia, Monticello, Westville, Wood- 
ville, Natchez, Gallatin, Port Gibson, Grand Gul^ Jackson, Olinton, 
Yioksburg, Tazoo Oity, Tallulah, Bolivar, Grenada, Greensboro, Lex- 
ington, Hillsboro, and Brandon. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Area in sq. mllcS) 47,150. Population, 791,890. Inhabitants to a 8q.iuIIo,ie. Gon&tioe,6a 

Geographical Position, etc.— Mississippi lies between Tennessee on 
the north, and the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana on the south, and ex- 
tends fi'om the western border of Alabama to the Mississippi. Its 
greatest length is about 400 miles, and its average breadth about 150. 

SufiMO. — ^There are no mountains in the state, yet numerous ranges 
of hills give to a part of the surface an undulating and diversified 
character. In the north the land is hilly and broken; in the eastern 
and central parts it is a kind of table-land, descending towards the 
Mississippi, sometimes approaching closd to the river's brink and over- 
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hanging it in preoipioes of from one to two hnndred feet in height. 
In the sonth for about 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico it is mostly 
level, covered with pine forests, interspersed with cypress swamps, 
prairies, and a few low hills. The general slope j^f the state is south- 
west. 

S0U9 ete»— The valleyB <^ the northern and central portions of the 
state, are exceedingly fertile* In the south-east the soil is mostly 
sandy, interspersed with a few fertile tracts. 

The summers are long and hot, hut the winters are several degrees 
colder than in the Atlantic States of the same latitude. 

Cotton is the great staple. Indian com, rice, bananas, sweet po- 
tatoes, and a great variety of fruits, together with wool, butter, and 
live-stock, are among the chief productions. 

Inhabitants,— etc. — This state was settled by the French. The first 
settlement was at Fort Bosalie (now Katchez). Agriculture forms 
the leading occupation of the present population. 

Mannfiietiures and £iport8«— Mississippi is an agricultural, not a 
manufacturing state. The conmaerce (which is carried on mostly 
through the port of New Orleans) consists chiefly in the export of 
cotton and other agricultural products. The forests are beginning to 
be turned to account in the production of lumber, tar, turpentine, 
pitch and resin. 

Cities.— Jaokson, the capital of the state, a small but thriving town, 
is situated on the right or west bank of the Pearl Biver. It contains 
a handsome State House, the State Penitentiary, and the State Luna- 
tic Asylum. About 80,000 bales of cotton are annually shipped at 
this place. 

HoLLT SPBnrGB, a small but flourishing town in the northern part 
of the state, about 200 miles north of Jackson, is noted for the number 
and excellence of its educational institutions. 

OoLTJMBUs, on the left bank of the Tombigby, is the chief depot of 
an extensive country. The river is navigable for steamboats, which 
make frequent passages between this place and Mobile. A fine bridge 
crosses the river at Columbus. 

Katohez, the most populous and conmiercial city of the state, is 
situated on a blufi^ about 200 feet in height, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi Elver. Many of the houses, though built of wood, present 
an elegant appearance, having piazzas and balconies, and surrounded 
by beautiful gardens and orange groves. Cotton is the chief article 
of export. 
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ViCEBBiTSe, is built chiefly on a high blnff on the east banic of the 
Misfflssippi, about 400 miles from New Orleans. This town is also an 
important mart for cotton, of which abont 100,000 bales are annnally 
exported. 

I£S90KZLYL 

MAP STUDIES^LoinszANA. 

State the situation of the foTUmmg Cities and Totons, viz. ;— 
Shreveport, Be]leyiew,Farmersville, Monroe, Oolnmbia, Harrisonbnrg, 
Yidalia, St. Francisville, Jackson, Clinton, Port Hndson, Baton Boxtge, 
Madisonville, JN"ew Orleans, Proctorsville Thibodeaux, Donaldsonville, 
Martinsville, yermiI]ionyi]le,Opelonsas, Alexandria, and Natchitoches. 

LOUISIANA, 

Area in Bq.mileB» 40,480. Popolation, 709,4Sa lBhabitant8toaBq.xnile»m PaiiBlie8,4& 

Geograplileal Pesitioo, etc*— Lonisiana extends from Arkansas on 
the north, to the Gnlf of Mexico on the south, and from Mississippi to 
the waters of the Sabine. Its extreme length from east to west is 
abont 800 miles, and its breadth abont 250. 

SurfiMe) etc*— This state has no mountains; no part of the surface 
attains an elevation of more than 200 feet* The surface is mostiy levels 
with some hUly ranges in the western part 

The great Delta of the Mississippi, included within the Atchafalaya 
and the Amite and extending over about one-fourth part of the state, 
is not, for the most part, elevated more than ten feet above the level of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and is annually inundated by the spring floods. 
Oiily about one-twentieth part of the surface of the state is under cul- 
tivation. 

Soil, etc— The soil is various. The richest tract in the state is a 
nanow belt of land, from one to two miles in width, lying along the 
Mississippi, on both sides, and extending from 150 miles above, to 
about 100 miles below. New Orleans. 

The climate is similar to that of Mississippi. Cotton and sugar- 
cane are the great staples of the state. Nine-tenths of the sugar-cane 
produced in tiie United States comes from Louisiana. Fruits, such as 
oranges, figs, peaches, etc., are abundant. Alligators and turties are 
exceedingly numerous. 

InlialiitaiitS) ete. — ^In 1699, a fort was built and a colony founded 
about 50 miles above the mouth of the Mississippi Biver. In 1762 
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Prance ceded the territory of Louisiana to Spain. It was retroceded 
to France in 1800, and in 1808, purchased by the United States for 
$15,000,000. This state, first settled by the French, has still a large 
French population. Agriculture and commerce form the leading 
industrial pursuits. 

Bfaniifaetiires and Exports*— This state is largely engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar and molasses. The commerce consists mainly 
in the exportation of articles of domestic produce, of which sugar and 
cotton are the most important. 




New Orleana, LoaiBiaiiA. 



Cities*— Baton Bouge, the capital, is situate^ on a bluff about 80 
feet in height, on the east or left bank of Mississippi Biver. 

Below the city the river passes through a plain, occupied by rich 
plantations of sugar-cane, splendid villas, and numerous groves of 
tropical fruit trees. The State House, the Louisiana Penitentiary, 
and Baton Bouge College are among its prominent public buildings. 

ITew Orleans, the great commercial emporium of the "Western 
and Southern States, lies on the north bank of Mississippi Biver, 
about 100 miles from its mouth. The city is built around a bend in 
the river, and on this account it is frequently called the " Orescent 
City." 

The Levee of ITew Orleans is an embankment constructed along 
the margin of the river, forming one continuous landing-place or quay, 
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four miles in length, asd of an average width of 100 feet. Thiet was 
bnSlt to prevent the inundation of the city by the river, at high water. 

This dty possesses tmrivalled advantages for internal trade, being 
the natural outlet for a large portion of the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi, and its nmnerons tribntaries. 

The dwellings in the suburbs, particularly in La&yette, are sur- 
rounded by gardens, decorated with the orange, lemon, and magnolia 
trees. Opposite to the city, and connected with it by a ferry, is the 
town of Algiers. 

The benevolent institutions of the city are worthy of note, and 
many of the churches are magnificent structures. The Custom House, 
of this city, is the largest building in the Union, except the Oapitol at 
"Washington. 

Katohttoohes, a place of considerable trade, is situated on the 
Bed Biver, about 500 miles from Few Orleans. 

AuBXANDBiA, a Small town, pleasantly situated on the Bed Biver, 
is a place of much trade, being the most important cotton dep6t on 
that river. . ,- - ' 

LESSON XLYIL ' / / 'f / 

MAP STUDIES.— Texas. ^- ^ ^ < 

(Soe «< Map of United States.'') , 

State the situation <if the following Cities and Towm^ viz, : — ^Pres- 
ton, Dallas, Buffalo, Jordan's Saline, Boston, Jefferson, Nacogdoches, 
Burkeville, Sabine City, Liberty, Independence, Houston, Yelasco, 
Matagorda, Oolumbus, Bastrop, Aitstut, Gk)nzales, Kew Braunfds, Vic- 
toria, Goliad, San Antonia, San Patricio, Corpus Ohristi, Point Isabel, 
Brownsville, Bio Grand^ Laredo, Fort Duncan, San EUzario, Milam, 
Galveston, and Saluria. ' 

TEXAS. 

Area In sq. miles, 287,500. Population, 601,000. Inhabitants about 8 to a sq. mllo. 

Counties, 151. 

Geographieal Positioii, etet— This state extends from Kew Mexico 
and Indian Territory, which bound it on the north, to the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Bio Grande. Its extreme length from 
IsT. W. to S. £. is more than 800 miles, and its greatest breadth, from < 
east to west, about 750. 

Surfaee, etc*— Texas may be divided into three distinct phy»oal 
re^ons; the level, the undulating, and the mountainooa. or hilly. 
Tho level region occupies the coast, extending from 80 to CO floilef 
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Into .the interior; the undulating saoceeds this, and embraoes a belt 
of land of about 200 miles in width, wMcb is followed by the monn- 
tainons or hilly tract of the north and north-west. The ooast is lined 
with a chain of low islands. 

Soil, ete«— The general character of the soil lib that of fertility. 
There are few countries, of the same extent, possessing as little nn* 
productive land as Texas. 

The climate, freed from the extremes of both the torrid and tem- 
perate zones, is mild and salnbrions. Snow is seldom seen except on 
the momitains. Cotton is the great staple of the state. The soil, 
whether upland or lowland, woodland or prairie, seems admirably 
adapted to its enltore. 

The sngar-cane thrives well in the level comitry. Tobacco 
flourishes with but little care, and indigo is indigenous to the state. 
Wheat, corn and rice, are extensively cultivated in some parts. 

Eruits of almost every dcBoription are plentifuL Vast herds of 
bu£&loes and wild horses wander over the prairies ; deer and fish are 
abundant. Texas also abounds in useful minerals. 

InhaMtants, etc— Texas was first settled by the Spanish in 1692. 
It was formerly a Mexican province, but achieved its independence in 
1836. It remained an independent republic, modelled after the gov- 
ernment of the United States, till 1845, when it was admitted as a 
State of the Union. Agriculture and the rearing of live-stock, form 
the chief pursuits of the inhabitants. 

Haniifactiires and Exports* — ^Texas, being a new state, has but few 
manufactures. Cattle and salt are exported to the West Indies. The 
chief article of export is cotton. 

Cities.— Austin, the capital of the state, is situated on the left or 
north bank of the Colorado, about 200 miles from its mouth. 

Galveston, the most populous and conmiercial city of Texas, is 
situated on the Island of Galveston, at the mouth of Galveston Bay. 

The great bulk of its commerce is coastwise with Kew Orleans 
and New York. Steamboats make regular passages to New Orleans, 
and to towns in the interior of the state.- The island on which the 
city is located, is about 36 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of two miles. 

Mataoobda^ situated at the mouth of the Colorado Kiver, is a 
place of considerable trade. 

Bbownsvillb, on the left bank of the Eio Grande, carries on an 
extensive trade with Mexico 
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HoTJSiOK, the second city in the state in commercial importance, is 
. dtnated on Buffalo Bayon, about 45 miles &om its entrance into Gal« 
yeston Bay. Several steamboats ply regularly between this port and 
Galveston. 

Sak AsTomA: is located on both sides of the San Antonia Biver. 
This town is celebrated in history as the scene of several littles. A 
United States Arsenal is located here. 

LBSSOKXLYIIL 
STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE WESTERN STATES. 

Bawnd ihefoUotoing Statety viz. : — ^Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Oalifomia, Oregon, and Nevada. 

State the situation ofthefoUawing Cities and Towns, vie, : — Supe- 
rior, Wausau, Green Bay, Appleton, Oshkosh, Manitowoc, Fond du 
Lac, Berlin, Sheboygan, Port Washington, Columbus, Watertown, 
Jefferson, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Eacine, Kenosha, BeIoit,'9anesyille, 
Madison, Mineral Point, Potosi, Prairie dn Ohien, Prairie dn Sac^ 
De Korra, La Crosse, Galesville, Prescott, Osifteola, Clearwater, ' 
Plover, Berlin, and La Pointe.* 

WISCONSIN. 

Area in aq. miles, 68,92a Population, 77fi,870. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 14. OonntleB,68L 

fieograpliical Pesitioii, etc.— Wisconsin lies north of Illinois, between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi Biver. It is nearly 800 miles in its 
extreme length, and its greatest breadth is about 250. 

Snrfkce.— It is mostly level in the southern and central parts, con- 
Easting of prairie and timber land. There are no mountains, properly 
so called, in the state. West and north of Wisconsin Biver, there is 
a range of high hills, which separates the waters that flow into Lake 
Superior from those that empty into theMissisdppi. 

Eastward of the Wisconsin is another range of hills, forming the 
slope drained by Bock Biver and its tributaries; and a third ridge 
separates the waters that flow into Green Bay from those that empl^ 
directly into Lake Michigan. 

When the streams are unusually fall, Fox and Wisconsin Biver» 
actually communicate, though they run in opposite directions. 

* La Pointe is situated on Madeline Island in Lake Superior. 
6 
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Soil, etc. — The soil of the prairie land is well adapted to agriculta- 
ral purposes, and that of the pine districts in the north and west is 
not so rich as in other portions of the state. The " oak openings " 
(lands covered with a scattered growth of oak) not only comprise a 
large portion of the best land in the state, hnt they form an irapor- 
taht and picturesque feature in the landscapes of Wisconsin. 

The climate, though severe in winter, is regular and healthfuL 
The chief agricultural products are wheat, Indian corn, oats, potatoes, 
butter and live-stock. Lead and copper ore are found in large quanti- 
ties in the south-west part of the state. 

Inhabitants, etc — This state was first visited by French missionarief 
in 1660, and a settlement was made by the French in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. It remained under the French until 
1763, when it was ceded to the English, by whom it was retained till 
the close of the Revolution. 

The present population consists chiefly of emigrants from the East- 
ern section of the Union, and also from various parts of Europe. The 
leading industrial pursuit is agriculture. 

llannfaftnres and Exports. — The state is not, as yet, extensively en* 
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gaged in mannfactores. Fine lumber is mannfactnred in considerable 
qnantities. The oommeroe of the state consists mainly in the ezporta* 
tion of wheat and other grains, Inmber, and lead. 

C3itie8« — ^Madisok, the capital, is pleasantly located on an isthmus 
between Third and Fourth Lakes. The Capitol, in Oapitol square, is 
built on ground elevated some 70 feet above the level of the lakes. 
The University of Wisconsin is located on College Hill, about one mile 
from the Capitol. 

Milwaukee, the most important city on Lake Michigan, except 
Chicago, and the most populous of Wisconslo, is pleasantly situated 
on the west shore of the lake, on both sides of Milwaukee Biver. 

This city is noted for its splendid blocks of buildings, and for the 
superior quality of the bricks manu£a,ctured there. They are of a delicate 
cream, or straw color. Milwaukee is the commercial mart of a rich 
and rapidly improving country. 

Eaoine, situated on the west shore of Lake Michigan, at the mouth 
of Boot Biver, is the second city in the state in population and com- 
merce. Its harbor is one of the best on the lake. 

TTatketown is finely situated on both sides of Bock Biver, at the 
great bend. The rapids above the town have a fall of 24 feet, which 
affords abundance of water-power. The town is rapidly iucreasing. 

LESSON XLIX. 

MAP STUDIES.-- MicmaAN. 

State the situation of the/ollofmng Cities and Totons^ mz. /—Onto- 
nagon, Houghton, Marquette, and Sault Sainte Marie, — Sa^aw,E]int, 
Port Huron, St. Clair, Pontiac, Detroit, Dexter, Ann Arbor, Ypsilantiu 
Monroe, Adrian, Jackson, Hillsdale, Marshall, Battle Creek, Centre- 
ville, Constantine, ITiles, New Buffalo, St. Joseph, Kalamazoo, Grand 
Haven, Grand Bapids, Corunna, Laksing, and "^^Mackinaw. 

MICHIGAN 

Area in sq. mlle8,^240. Popalatlon, 749,100. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 18. Ck>antiefl, 7& 

Ceogri^lilcal Posltloii, etcr— Mchigan comprises two large peninsur 
las ; the northern, situated between Lakes Superior and Michigan, and 
the southern, between Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

* IfaeUnav, or Mackinac, is dtnated on the Bontb-eaat dde of an isbmd of (he samo 
in Maokinav Strait 
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The iu>rtli6m pemnsola is about 800 nules in length, fcom north- 
west to Bouth-east; and the sonthem, about 280 miles long, ai^ 200 
wide. 

SiurfiMe«— The northern peninsula is much diversified, and the south- 
em has a generally level, or rolling sur&ce. Eastward of the central 
part, the land rises into an irregular ridge, which serves to separate 
the waters that empty into the Lakes 'on the east from those which 
flow into Lake Michigan on the west. The lake coast of [Michigan is 
more than 1,000 miles in length. It is sometimes called '' The Lake 
Btate." 

Sofl) ete«— The soil of the northern peninsula is rugged and poor, 
abounding in lofty forests ; that of the southern is generally fertile. 

The climate, tiiough severe, is somewhat moderated by the prox- 
imity of the state to the lakes. Vegetation in the summer comes for- 
, ward rapidly. The staple products are grain, hay, garden v^etables, 
wool, butter, cheese, maple sugar and live-stock. 

Wild rice grows plentifully in the north-west. Valuable salt beds 
are found' in the Saginaw valley, and copper is obtained all along the 
southern sjiore of Lake Superior ; especially on the Kewenaw Penin- 
sula, the mines of which are probably the richest in the world. 

Natural Curiosities.— In ITorthem Michigan, the shores along Lake 
Superior are composed of sandstone rock, which in some places has 
been worn by th^ action of the wind and water into fancied resem- 
blances of ruined temples, casties, &c. The most noted and beautiful 
spedmens of this character are the ^ Pictured Bocks,^' situated about 
60 miles west of the Strait of St. Mary. These rocks extend nearly 
12 miles, and rise about 800 feet above the level of the lake. 

InhaMtants, etet— Michigan was first settied by the French, at De- 
troit, in 1670. It was ceded to Great Britain, with the other French 
possessions in Korth America^ in 1763 ; and in 1796, the English re- 
signed the post of Detroit to the United States. The leading indus- 
trial pursuit in the southern peninsula is agriculture ; in the northern, 
mining. 

Mannfactiires and Exports.— Michigan is eminentiy an agricultural 
state. In common with other recentiy settied states, the manu&ctures 
are yet in their infancy. They are, however, rapidly increasing. 
The state is admirably situated for internal trade, and trade with 
British America. 

The chief articles of export are wheat^ and other grains, live-stock, 
wool and copper. 
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Oitles.— LANsma, the capital^ situated on both banks of Grand Biver, 
Is the centre of an active, and increasing trade. The State Honse, a 
handsome edifice, is sitoated on an eminence, 60 feet above the level 
of Grand Kiver. 




DsTB0iT,''the commercial emporinm ot the state, is situated on the 
west bank of Detroit Biver. This dty is admirably situated for oom« 
merce, in which it is extensively engaged. Large nnmbers of steem-^ 
packets, freighted with a variety of merchandise, and with hosts of 
emigrants from various nations, are constantly arriving. Among the 
public bnildings may be mentioned the old State House, which com- 
mands a fine view of Lake St. Clair and the Canadian shore. 

MoNBOE, situated on both sides of Baisin Biver, is the principal 
market for the wheat produced in the vicinity. It is a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance. 

Abbian, on a branch of Baisin Biver, is the centre of an active 
trade. The water-power here afforded is used by various mills. 

Grand Bapids, situated on the rapids of Grand Biver, is one of 
the most important towns in Michigan, possessing great advantages 
for an extensive commerce, and a large inland trade, being the <j;iief 
natural dep6t of the country north. 
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Kalamazoo, on the left bank of Kalamazoo Eiver, and Ass Al^ 
BOB, on the Huron River, are flourishing places. The State Univer- 
sity is located at the latter place. Several manufactories have recently 
been established at Kalamazoo. 

LESSON L. 
MAP STUDIES.— Omo. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, vk, : — ^De- 
fiance, Manmee City, Perrysburg, Toledo,. Findlay, Kenton, Bucyrus^ 
Hffin, Sandusky, Korwalk, Wooster, Mansfield, Cleveland, Hudson, 
Painesville, Ashtabula, Warren, Bavenna, Massillon, Millersburg, Can- 
ton, Wellsville, Steubenville, Coshocton, Zanesville, Bridgeport, Mo- 
Connellsville, Marietta, Belpre, Athens, Pomeroy, Gallipolis, Burling- 
ton, Ironton, Portsmouth, Chillicothe, Hillsboro, Cincinnati, Hamiltx>ny 
Xenia, Dayton, Springfield, Eaton, Troy, Piqua, Greenville, Sidney, 
Marion, Mount Yemen, Delaware, Kewark, Columbus, and Cirde- 
viUe. 

OHIO. 
Area In 8q. miles, 89,9e0. Popalatton, 2,889,600l Inhabitants to a sq. infla 6& CoantteBBS. 

Geographical Posttloii, etc— This state extends northwardly from the 
Ohio River to Miciiigan and Lake Erie, and from Pennsylvania on the 
east to Indiana on the west. Its greatest length from N. to S. is about 
200 miles, and its extreme width a few nules more. '■ 

Surfocet— The central part of the state is a high table-land, about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. A slightly elevated ridge of 
highlands, north of the middle of the state, divides the waters flow- 
ing north into Lake Erie from those which flow southwardly to the 
Ohio. 

The surface in general is undulating, and agreeably diversified. 
There are no mountains in the state. 

S0U9 etc«-^Nine-tenths of the surface of the state is susceptible of 
cultivation, and nearly three-fourths exceedingly productive. Li the 
north, the temperature is as rigorous as in the same latitude near the 
seaboard, but in the s^uth it is much more mild. 

The staple products are grain, butter, cheese, wool, orchard pro- 
ducts, maple sugar, tobacco, and live-stock. This state ranks first in 
the Union in the amount of wool annually produced. Iron, coal, and 
petroleum are abundant in the south-eastern part of the state. 
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InhaMtants, cte« — This country remained in possession of the Indians 
till five years after the Revolution, when General Putnam, with a 
company of New Englanders, made the first white settlement at 
Marietta. Agriculture is the leading industrial pursuit. Manufactures 
and commerce receive considerahle attention. 

Hannfiictiires and Exports*— The chief manufactures are those of 
woolen, iron and leather. The direct intercourse hetween Ohio and 
foreign countries is small, and is confined chiefly to a trade between 
the lake ports and Canada. By farj;he greater portion of its exports 
are sent either to the seaboard at Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, 
or by way of the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. Among the 
exports we may mention flour, grain, wool, cheese, butter, pork and 
lard. 




Cities.:— OoLTTMBus, the capital, is pleasantly situated on the left, or 
east bank of the Scioto Eiver. It is a place of considerable business* 
t>eing surrounded by a rich and populous country. The new State 
House, here located, is said to be one of the finest in the Union. 

Toledo, on the left bank of the Manmee, 4 miles from its mouth, 
is noted for its fine harbor and the extent of its commerce. In its 
natural commercial advantages Toledo is not surpassed by any port on 
the great lakes. Sandusky, on Sandudcy Bay, 8 miles from Lake 
Erie, is a city of oonnderable commercial importance. It is built on 
an inexhaustible bed of limestone, and is extensively engaged in the 
plaster and lime trade. 
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Olbtxlanx», the great northern 'commercial empprimn of Ohio, is 
Bitaated on the sonth shore of Lake Erie, at the month of Onyahoga 
River. It ia 255 miles from Cincinnati, and ahont 200 miles by water^ 
from Bnfialo. Ohio Oity, on the south-west bank of Onyaboga Biver, 
b now included within tiie limits of Cleveland. 

Habibtta, the oldest town in the state, is located on the Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum Biver. 

CnromirATi, the most populous city of the Western States, and the 
great commercial metropolis of Ohio, is situated on the north side of 
Ohio Biver. It is located in a beautiful valley, and is distinguished 
for the variety and importance of its manufactures, the extent of its 
commerce, and for its literary and benevolent institutions. Among 
the most prominent public buildings may be mentioned the Boman 
Catholic Cathedral, the Observatory, the Hughes and Woodward High 
Bohool Buildings, iJie Custom House, and the new Court House. 

Vineyards are extensively cultivated in the vicinity of the city, 
and the wine produced is said to be equal to the wines of France. A 
fihort distance from the city are two beautiful villages, oontaimng the 
countryH9eats of persons doing business in the dty. 

Zaistssville, situated on the east bank of Muskingum Biver, is a 
flourishing city. It possesses great manufacturing advantages in the 
abundance of water-power here afforded, and in the rich bituminous 
ooal mines of the adjacent hills. Dayton, on the left bank of the 
Great Miami, is noted for the extent and variety of its manufactures. 

LESSON U . ^ 

MAP STUDIES.— Kehtuckt. 

StaU the HUiatian of the following CitieB and Tovms, «ie. ; — ^Hen- 
derson, Owenboro, Hartford, Hawesville, Elizabethtown, Brandenburg, 
Louisville, Bedford, Shelbyville, Fbaijtxfobt, Warsaw, Covington, 
Newport, Falmouth, Cynthiana, Flemingsburg, Maysville, Grreenups- 
burg, Louisa, Piketon, Jackson, Barboursville, Williamsburg, Mount 
Yemon, Jamestown, Seottsville, Bowling Green, Morgantown, Bus- 
BcUvUle, *Hopkinsville, Canton, Hickman, Columbus, Paducah, Smith- 
land, Litchfield, Greensburg, Stanford, Danville, Harrodsbnrg, Lexrug- 

ton, Paris, and Irvine. 

KENTUCKY. 

\rea in sq. miles, 87,630. Population, 1,165,700. Inhabitants to ssq. mile, SOi Conntlda,109. 

Geographical Pedtton, et^*-Kentucky lies north of Tennessee, and 
south of Ohio Biver, which separates it from the states of lUinoiB, 
* HopUflsvIIle ifl Bitnated on Little Siyer, a branch of the Oimberland. 
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Indiana and Ohio. The length of the state is about 800, and its great- 
est breadth abont 180 miles. 

SiirfiMe*^The surface in the eastern section is hilly and mountoiu- 
OQs; in th^ west, it is generally level. 

Son, etct — The soil of the greater part of the state is celebrated for 
its fertility, and the climate is mild and salnbrioos. 

The staple products are Indian com, flax, hemp and tobacco. The 
other noted productions are wheat, rye, oats, wool, butter, bees'-waz 
and honey. In the amount of tobacco annually produced, this state 
ranks second only to Virginia, and in Indian com second only to 
Ohio. ' 

Coal and iron are abundant, and salt and mineral springs are nu- 
merous ; of the latter, Harrodsburg Springs, 85 miles south of Frank- 
fort, are much celebrated. 

Natural Curiosities.— Among the natural curiosities of Kentucky, 
the most noted is the Mammoth Cave. It is situated about 180 miles 
Bonth-west of Lexington. This remarkable cave has been explored for 
a distance of ten miles. 

Inbaliitaiits, ete.— This state, from 1776 to 1790, formed a part of 
Virginia. It was first explored by Colonel Boone and his compeers in 
1770. The chief employment of the inhabitants is agriculture. 

Sannfaetores and Exports* — ^Kentucky is not extensively engaged in 
manufactures. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit. Cattle, horses, 
mules, and swine are raised in great numbers, and sent to the meigh- 
boring states for sale ; these, together with cotton bagging and hemp 
cordage, form the chief articles of export. 

Cities. — ^Fkankfoet, th^ capital, is situated on the right bank of the 
Kentucky, about 60 miles from its mouth. It is the centre of an 
active trade, which is facilitated by railroads and by the navigation of 
the river. 

Louisville, situated on the rapids of the Ohio, is the largest city 
in the state. To obviate the bar to navigation caused by the rapids 
at this place, a canal, about 2i miles in length, has been constructed,* 
capable of accommodating the largest boats. 

Covington, a flourishing city, is built on a beautiful plain, at the 
mouth ofipLicking River, directly opposite Cincinnati, to which steam 
ferry-boats ply hourly. 

Kbwpoet, situated on the Licking River opposite Co^gton, is an 
important and growing place. 
6* 
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LEznioTON, the oldest town in the state, is situated abont 25 miIo& 
Bouth-east of Frankfort About a mile and a half from the city is 
Ashland, m^norable as having been the residence of the late Henry 
Olay. Lexington is distinguished for its literary and scientific 
institutions. 

LESSON LIL 

MAP STUDIES.--TENNES8KK. 

State tJie Htuation of the following Cities and Tovms^ viz, : — ^Dres- 
den, Paris, Oamden, Dover, Olarksville, Nashville, Gallatin, Lebanon, 
Oarthage, Gainsboro, Morgan, Clinton, Taylorsville, Greenville, Knox- 
ville, Kingston, Marysville, Athens, Chattanooga, Winchester, Shelby- 
ville, Lewisbnrg, Pulaski, PerryviUe, Savannah, Moscow, Memphis, 
Ealeigh, Somersville, Fulton, Jackson, Trenton, Huntingdon, Yemen, 
StatesvUle, McMinnville, Murfreesboro, and Columbia. 

TENNESSEE. 
Area In sq. miles, 45,600. PopnlatiOD, 1,109,850. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 21 Counties, 84. 

GeograpMcal Poidtlon^ etc— Tennessee lies south of Kentucky, and* 
north of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. It eitends from the Al- 
leghany Mountains on the east, to the Mississippi on the west. Its 
mean length is 400 miles, and its mean breadth about 100. 

Snrfiiee. — This state is divided into East Tennessee, which is moun- 
tainous, — Middle Tennessee, which is hilly, — and West Tennessee, 
which is, for the most part, level. 

Soil} etc-— The soil is generally fertile, particularly in the middle 
and western sections of the state, and the climate is mild and genial. 
The winters are short, and the summers are free from the intense heat 
of the states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. • The staple products 
are Indian com, tobacco, and cotton. Grain, grass, and fruit, are 
abundant. Immense numbers of swine and mules are raised in this 
. state. ' The chief mineral resources are iron, copper, and coal. 

InhaMtants, etet — ^This state was settled by the English, aud is the 
oldest of the Western States. It originally formed a part of the pos- 
sessions of North Carolina. Agriculture forms the leading industrial 
pursuit. • 

Mannfaetnres and Exports* — ^Tennessee is not noted as a manufac- 
turing state. The exports are mainly live-stock, fruits, and the staple 
products of the state. 
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QtleEU— -Nashyiixe, the capital, is a handsome city, sitoated on the 
left bank of Gmnberland Kiver, abont 200 miles above its entrance 
Into the Ohio. The Omnberland is here crossed, by a magnificent 
wire suspension bridge. Its railroad and river facilities render it the 
seat of an active trade. 

"NfKMPms, bnilt on a high hhxff that overlooks the Mississippi, is the 
most important city on that river between St. Lonis and If ew Orleans. 
Large quantities of cotton are annually shipped at this port. 

Knoxvule is situated at the head of steamboat navigation, on the 
right bank of the Holston. 

MxTSFBEESBOBO is locatcd in the midst of a (ertile plain, about 80 
miles south-east of ITashville. 

LESSON LUL 
MAP STUDIES.— Arkansas. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towtis^ cw.;— 
Fayetteville, Huntsville, Athens, Pocafiontas, Batesville, Elizabeth, 
Mount Yemen, Helena, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Napoleon, Oolumbia, 
Monticello, Warren, El Dorado, Lewisville, Oamden, Fulton, Arkadd- 
phia, Booneville, Fort Smith, Yan Buren, Olarksville, Clinton, Lowis- 
burg. Little Book, and Hot Springs. 

ARKANSAS. 

Area In sq. miles, 62,200. Population, 485,430. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 8. Coantle8,68k 

Ceognphical PosUiom— This state lies west of Mississippi Biver, 
which separates it from Tennessee and Mssissippi ; it extends from 
Missonri on the north, to Louisiana on the south, a distance of about 
240 miles. 

Surface.— The surface is low, level, and marshy in the east, for the 
distance of about 100 miles, undulating in the interior, and mountain- 
ous in the west. Li some parts there are extensive prairies, but much 
of the land is well wooded. 

Soil, etc.— On the margin of the rivers the soil is very fertile; in 
other parts it is sterile. The climate is healthy and temperate in the 
west; in the east and south it is moist and unhealthy. The staple 
productions are cotton, Indian com, and live-stock. •The chief 
mineral resources are coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, gypsum, manga- 
nese, and salt. Hot springs are numerous along the Washita Biver. 
Arkansas is still the abode of numerous wild animals, such as deer, 
elks, bears, and wolves. 
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Hatnra] Cnrlosittega— About 60 miles soath-west of Little Bock aic 
the celebrated Hot Springs. These springs, about 100 in number, are 
much resorted to by invalids. The temperature of the waters varies 
from 186** to 160** of Fahrenheit. 

Inhaliitaiits, etc«—Arkansas was originally settled by the French, 
and formed a part of the track purchased from the French in 1808, 
under the name olLouisiana. The present inhabitants are engaged 
chiefly in agricultural pursuits. 

Hannfactnres and Exports.— This state is not extensively engaged in 
manufactures. The staple products form the chief articles of export. 

Cities,— LmxB Eoos, the capital, is situated on the south bank of 
the Arkansas, about SOO miles above its mouth. It is located on a 
rocky bluff about 150 feet above the river. Though a small place, 
yet it is the business depdt of a wide extent of country. 

Hblena, situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, carries on 
considerable trade with the northern section of the state. 

Yan BuBEif , situated on ithe north bank of the Arkansas, is die 
chief commercial city. 

Batksvillb, on the left bank of White River, about 400 miles above 
its mouth, is the most important town in the north-east part of the 
state. X 

^ • LESSON LIT. 

MAP STUDIES.— MissoiTKi. 

State the iituation of the following Cities and TownSj vie,:— 
Oregon, Gallatin, Princeton, Monticello, Marion City, Hannibal, 
Louisiana, Shamrock, Danville, St. Charles, St. Louis, Herculaneum. 
St. Genevieve, Potosi, Fredericktown, Jackson, Cape Girardeau, New 
Madrid, Greenville, Van Buren, Rockbridge, Forsyth, Hartville, 
Springfield, Neosho, Greenfield, Osceola, Batesville^ Clinton, Pleasant 
Hill, Lexington, Independence, Westport, Kansas, Liberty, Platto 
City, Weston, De Witt, Keytesville, Glasgow, Franklin, Booneville. 
Fulton, Marion,* j£FF£BSON Citt, Hermann, Liiin, Waynesville, Erie, 
and Warsaw. 

MISSOURI. 
Area In sq. miles, 67,380. Population, 1,178,820. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 17. Counties, lia. 

Geograpldcal Position, etc — ^This state borders on the west side of 
Mississippi Eiver, between Iowa and Arkansas. Its greatest length 
from east to west is about 287 miles, and its greatest breadth 280. 

Surface.— The surface, north of the Missouri, is mostly level or un- 
dulating,— sometimes rising into picturesque hills, then stretching 
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away into a vast sea of prairies, and here and there interspersed with 
beaatifnl shady groves. Sonth of the river the surface is hilly and 
monntainoQS, except in the south-east, where it is low and marshy. 

Soil, etc—The soil is generally fertile, particularly along the mar- 
gin of the rivers. The climate, tiliough variable, is healthy, and the 
summers are very warm. The staple productions are Indian com, 
wheat, hemp and tobacco. Fruits grow in great proftision. In the 
amount of hemp produced, this state is second only to Kentucky. 
Except on the prairies, the entire state is weU timbered; the former 
supply excellent pasturage for immense numbers of cattle. Missouri 
is rich in minerals, consisting chiefly of lead, iron, coal and copper. 

Inlialiitaiits, etc— -Missouri was originally setUed by the French, 
but the present inhabitants consist chiefly of emigrants from the other 
states in the Union, and their descendants. In 1803, at the purchase 
of Louisiana, it came in possession of the United States. The leading 
iodustrial pursuit is agriculture. Mning is carried on to some extent. 

Hannfactnres and Exports. — ^Manufactures are not extensive. Among 
the chief exports are live-stock, pork, flour, lead, and tobacco. 

(^est — Jeffebsok Oitt, the capital, is located on the right bank 
of Missouri River, about 150 nules by water from St Louis. 

Hannibal, situated on the west side of tlie Mississippi about IGO 
miles above St. Louis, is rapidly increasing in commercial importance. 

St. Ohasles is finely situated on the north bank of Missouii 
River, which, at this place, is crossed by ferry-boats. 

St. Louis, located on the west bank of Mississippi River, about 20 
miles below the mouth of the Missouri, and 1,200 miles distant from 
New Orleans, is. a large and important commercial city not only of 
Missouri, but of the entire valley of the Mississippi. The city is gen- 
erally well built, and contains numerous costly public edifices. It ex- 
tends along the river for about seven miles, and presents an imposing 
appearance when approached from the water. 

St. GENSYiEyE, situated on the Mississippi about 60 miles below 
St. Louis, is the shipping port for the products of the iron works at 
Iron Mountain. Large quantities of copper, lead, and white sand, 
are exported from this place ; the last article is extensively used in 
the glass works of Pittsburg and Boston. 

Independsnob, located about five miles south of Missouri River, 
carries on considerable trade, being the place where many of the emi< 
grants, on their way to Oregon or California, procure their outfits 
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UEBSOKLT 

MAP STUDIES— Iowa. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, .'— 
Oolumbns, Gamayille, Dubuque, Bellevue, Lyons, Oedar Bapida, De 
Witt, Davenport, Muscatine, Iowa Crnr, Mount Pleasant, Burlington, 
Fort Madison, Keokuk, Keosauque, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, 
Knoxville, ITew Buda, Austin, KanesYille, Fort Des Moines, Newton, 
and Marengo. 

IOWA. 

Area in 8q.mfle8, 05,040. Population, 674^950. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 18. Ck>ant!e8, 99. 

Geographical Positioii, etc— Iowa lies north of Missouri, between 
the Mississippi and Mssou^ Bivers. It extends about 800 miles from 
east to west, and from north to south about 200 miles. 

Snrfaee* — The general surface is that of a high-rolling prairie, t^ere 
being nothing in the limits of the state which approaches a mountidn 
in elevation. A tract of table-land extends through a oondderable 
part of the state, dividing the waters which flow into the Mississippi 
from those which flow into the Missouri. The banks of the streams 
are generally skirted with wood. 

Soil) etc — The soil is exceedingly fertile and easily cultivated, ex- 
cept in. the north-east, where it is rugged and rocky. The climate is 
temperate and healthful. 

The staple products are Indian corn, wheat and live-stock. The 
lead mines in the vicinity of Dubuque are among the richest in the 
United States. Goal is abundant ;' iron ore and copper have been 
found in considerable quantities. 

InhaMtauts, etc— Iowa was settled by the French, and originally 
formed a part of the Louisiana purchase. The present inhabitants 
mainly consist of emigrants froni the other states in the TJnion, and 
firom Europe. Agriculture is the leading pursuit. Much attention is 
paid to the production of wool and the raising of swine for market. 

MannfaetuTes aad Exports* — Iowa is not yet extensively engaged in 
manufactures, though she possesses the two great elements for manu- 
fecturing industry, viz. — ^plenty of coal and an abundance of water- 
power. The chief exports are grain, flour, lead, and pork. 

Wie&i etc— Iowa City is situated on the left bank of the Iowa 
Elver -which is navigable by steamboats firom its mouth to this place, 
a distance of about 80 miles. 
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Des Moines, pleasantly located on a river of the same name, is tlie 
capital of the state. Dubuque, sitnated on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, about 460 miles above St. Louis, is the great central dep6t of 
the mineral region of Iowa. Bublington, located on .the west bank 
of the Mississippi, is a place of considerable conmierce. It is connected 
with the Illinois shore by a steam ferry. Keokuk lies at the foot of 
what are called the lower rapids of the Mississippi, immediately above 
the mouth of the Des Moines. Steam-packets ply daily between this 
place and St Louis, which is about 200 miles distant. 

LBffiONLYL 

MAP STUDIES.— Imjhoib. 

Detonbt the following Cities and TownSy ms, : — Savannah, Galena, 
Freeport, Dixon, Bookford, Belvidere, Waukegan, Aurora, Chicago, 
Joliet, Morris, KanktJcee Oity, Danville, Paris, Newton, Lawrenceville, 
Mt. Carmel, Shawneetown, Elizabethtown, Cairo, Benton, Kaskaskia, 
Centralia, Belleville, Illinois Town, Alton, Grafton, Carlinville, Win- 
chester, Jacksonville, ITaples, Quincy, Warsaw, Kauvoo, Oquawka, 
N"ew Boston, Kock Island, Fulton, Ottawa, La Salle, Peru, Lacon, 
Pontiac, Bloomington, Peoria, Lewiston, Havanna, SpBiNariELD, De* 
oatur, ShelbyviUe, and Yandalia. 

ILLINOIS. 
Ares in sq. miles, 55,410. Population, 1,711,750. Inhabitants to a sq.mile, 80. Counties, 100. 

deagrapftcal Pesitlen, etc— This state lies south of Wisconsin, west 
of Indiana, and east of Mississippi Biver, which separates it from Iowa 
and Missouri. Its extreme length is about 880 miles and its average 
breadth 140. 

S«face« — By far the greater part of the state is a table-land from 
800 to 800 feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, sloping toward 
the south, as the course of the rivers indicates. There are no moun- 
tains, and the surface abounds in large and fertile prairies, which are 
here and there skirted with wood. These prairies are not generally 
flat, but gently, undulating, and not unfrequently decked with a great 
variety of beautiful wild flowers of almost every hue. 

Solly ete«— The soil is, for the most part, fertile ; the climate is 
healthy and milder than in the Atlantic States lying in the same lati- 
tade. The great staple products of this State are Indian Oom, 
wheat, oats, hay, butter, cheese, and potatoes. It ranks first in the 
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Union, in the amount of com annually produced. Berries and table 
firuits are abundant. 

Lead and coal are the chief minerals, and iron-ore is found in 
many localities. Salt Springs, fhim which large quantities of salt art 
manufactured, exist in the southern part of the state. 

Inliabltants, etCt-^This state was settled by the French. At the 
dose of the war which gave to Great Britain the Province of Canada, 
Illinois was ceded by France to the English ; and at the close of the 
. war of the Revolution, it came, with all the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi, in possession of the United. States. Agriculture forms the 
chief employment of the present population. 

HanviiMtiires and ExportSt— Illinois is not noted as a manufacturing 
state. Agriculture is the leading pursuit, and the capabilities of the 
state in this respect are unsurpassed by any other state in the Union. 
Lead forms an important article of export. 

CitleSf— Spbinofield, the capital, is located near the central part of 
the state, on the border of a large and beautiful prairie, about three 
miles south of the Sangamon, and 230 miles south-west of Chicago. 

GiXENA, situated on Fevre River, about six miles above its eft- 
trance into the Mississippi, is the metropolis of the lead region. 

CmoAGO, the most populous and commerdal dty in the state, Ilea 
on the south-wiest shore of Lake Michigan on both sides of Chicago 
River. The ground on which the dty is built is a level plain, elevated 
about five feet above the surface of the Lake. 

Chicago is the great shipping depdt of an immense and fertile region, 
as it communicates by a daily line of steamers with Buffalo, and other 
intermediate ports on the great Lakes. 

Pboeia, on the west bank of IllinoiB River, at the outlet of Peoria 
Lake, is an important commercial city of Illinois. A drawbridge 
(2,600 feet long) spans the river at this place* 

LESSON lYIL 

MAP STUDIES.^Indiana. • 

Describe the situation of the following Cities and Towns, w. ;— 
Michigan City, La Porte, South Bend, Dma, Warsaw, Fort Wayne, 
Marion, Muncie, Winchester, New Castle, Richmond, Rushvillo, 
Brookville, Lawrenceburg, Vevay, Madison, Brownstown, Salem, Jef- 
fersonville, New Albany, Cannelton, Evansville, Princeton, Washing, 
ton, Vincennes, Bloomington, Spencer, Martinsville, Terre Haute, 
Green Castle, Rockville, Crawfordsville, Covington, La Fayette, Monti- 
cello, Logansport, Peru, Indianapolis, Kielbyville, and Franklin. 



\ 
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INDIANA, 

Areainsq.mflea,88)8ia Popnlation, 1,850,480. Inhabitants to ftsq. mile, 4a Oonnttes, 92. 

deograpblcal l^osition, etc— This state lies between Ohio on the 
east, and Illinois on the west ; and extends from Lake ]^chigan and 
Michigan State, on the north, to the Ohio Elver. Its greatest length 
is abont 875 miles, and its width abont 140. 

Surface.— There are no monntfuns in the state. The sonthem part, 
along and hear the Ohio, is hilly ; and in the south-west, it is some- 
what rooky and broken. The remainder of liie state is generally 
level, interspersed here and there with extensive prairies and rich 
bottom-lands, thickly stndded with forests. The general inclination of 
the snr&ce is toward the Ohio. 

Soil, etc.— The soil, for the most part, is fertile, and the dimate is 
mmilar to that of Illinois. Indian com is the staple product; in this, 
Indiana ranks fourth in the Union. The other leading products are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, frnits, butter, live-stock, wool and maple-sugar. 
Of minerals, coal and iron-ore are the most important. 

InhabitantB, etc.- This state was settled by the French. - In 1800, 
It, together with the present state of Illinois, was erected intolhe 
Indian Territory; and, sixteen years after, was admitted into the 
Union as an independent state. 

Agriculture forms the chief employment. In the south-eastern 
part of the state, the vine is successfully cultivated by a company of 
Swiss settlers. 

Bumfactnres and Exports.- Though this state possesses ample water 
power^ yet it is not, as yet, engaged in manufactures to any very 
great extent. Indiana carries on an active lake and river trade. The 
leading articles of export are live-stock, pork, bee^ lard, Indian corn, 
wheat and wool. 

CIttcfl*— Indianapous, the capital, is situated on the east side of the 
West Fork of White River, in the central part of the state. Being 
the terminus of several raOroads, it is destined to become a very im- 
portant city of the West. A bridge spans the river at this place. 

FoBT WAYinB, located at the junction of the St. Joseph's and St. 
Mary's Bivera, is the business dep6t of a highly fertile section of 
country. 

Madison, on the north bonk of the Ohio, about 90 miles below 
Cincinnati, is a place of considerable commercial importance. It is 
noted for its extensive establishm^ts for packing pork. 

Nbw Albaztt, an important commercial city of Indiana, lies on 
tLe right bonk of the Ohio two miles below the Ms of the river, and 
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three miles below LoaisYille. Steamboat bnilding is more ezteofflyelj 
carried on at this place than at any other port on the Ohio. 

Ljl Fatette, situated on the left bank of the Wabash, at the head 
of steamboat navigation, is the principal grain market in the state. 

LESSON ITm. 

MAP STUDIES.— Califosnia. 

State the situation of the folUmmg Cities and Totons^ viz,: — 
Hnmboldt City, Klamath, Marysville, Onlloma, Sonora, San Diego, 
Los Angelos, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San Jos6, San Francisco, Val- 
ine, Benicia, So noma. Placer City, Saobahekto City, and Stockton. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Are* In sq. miles, 189,000. Population, 380,000. Inhabitants to asq. mile, 2. Counties, «f. 

Goographleal Position, ete.— This state lies south of Oregon, and 
•extends westward from Kevada and Arizona to the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. Its greatest length is about 700 miles, and its greatest 
breadth about 330. 

SiirilMe*— A large portion of the state is traversed by mountain 
ranges. The great valley^ of the Sacramento and San Joaquin extends 
from north to south about 500 miles, with an average breadth of 
about 60 mUes. This valley is bounded on the east by the Sierra 
Nevada, and on the west by the Coast Bange of mountains. On the ' 
western slope of the former are the prmcipal gold mines of California. 

Soil, ete« — ^The soil in the valleys is exceedingly fertile. Tlie cli- 
mate is noted for its x>eriodical changes, and the year is divided 
about equally into two seasons — ^the wet and the dry. The wet 
season (in the latitude of San Francisco) lasts from the middle of Ko- 
vember to the middle of May. 

Among the chief agricultural products are barley, wheat, potatoes ^ 
and fhiits. Oats grow wild in great quaatities, and grapes flourish in 
all parts of the state. Fish are fine and abundant. Wild Ap^mnlg jq. 
habit some sections of tlie state. 

In the abundance of its minerals, particularly of gold, Galifomia 
takes the lead of the other states in the Union. The quicksilver mine 
of New Almaden, about 13 miles south of San Jose, is probably the 
richest in the world. 

Natural Cuiodtics.— Among the most remarkable curiosities are the 
hot sulphur springs, situatod about 90 miles north of Benicia. Tlicy 
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ore from 1 foot to 9 feet in diameter, and constantly eject water, in a 
boiling state, to the heigbt of 10 or 15 feet. 

InhaMtaDts, etc — Oalifomia was first colonized by the Spanish. 
In 1822, it became a province of the Bepnblic of Mexico ; and in 1848, 
Mexico ceded it to the United States. The present inhabitants con- 
fflst chiefly of emigrants from the older states in the Union, and from 
varions other parts of the world. Mining is the leading industrial 
pnrsnit. Commerce receives considerable attention. 

Mamifaetnres and Exports.— Manufactures are few, and gold dnst 
forms the chief article of export. 

Otles. — ^Sacbamento City, the capital, sitnated on the left bank of 
Sacramento Biver, i^ a noted commercial port of Galifomia, being 
accessible for steamers and vessels of a large size. 

San Fbanoisoo, the great commercial metropolis of Oalifomia, lies 
on the west side of San Francisco Bay. Its commerce is extenave. 
The entrance to this city from the ocean is through a narrow strait, 
about one mile in width and four miles long, called the " Golden Gate.** 

Benioia, situated on Karquenas Strait, which connects the waters* 
of San Pablo and Suisun Bays, contains an arsenal, a navy-yard, and 
large docks, for the repairing and refitting of steamers. Ma|(TBville, 
on the right bank of Yuba Biver, is a convenient place of resort for 
the miners during the rainy season. 

LESSON UX 

MAP STUDIES. — SrsTBaiATicALLY Abbanoed. 

THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 

Describe the following Capes^ aiz, : — Charles, Henry, Hatteras, 

Lookout, Fear, Bomain, Ganaverd, Florida, Sable, Boman, St. Bias, 

♦Conception, and *Mendocino. 

Describe the following Mountain Ranges^ viz. : — ^Bluo Bidge, Alle- 
ghany, Cumberland, Ozark, *Sierra Nevada, *Coast. — (Peaks) *Shaste, 
♦Diabolo, and Iron. 

' Describe the following Gulfs and Bays^ xiz, : — ^Eewenaw, Green, 
Saginaw, — Chesapeake, Ealeigh, Onslow, Long, — Chatham, Tampa 
Wakasassa, Appalachee, St. Joseph's, Pensacola, Mobile, Black, Bar- 
ataria, Timbalier, Atbhafalaya, Yeipnillion, Galveston, ^Matagorda, 
♦Corpus Christi, — *Monterey, and *San Francisco. 

Describe the following LaJces^ loiz : — Superior, Michigan, Winne- 
bago, naron, St. Clair, Erie, Monroe, George, Pontchartrain, Borgne, 

« See Map of UoitoU States 
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ItoBoa, Pepin, IFonrth, Albert Lea, Spirit, Calcasieu, Okee-oho-bee^ 
•Kern, and *Tule. 

Describe the following Rivers^ vie, : — ^Montreal, Ontonagon, St- 
Mary's, Menomonee, Fox, St. Josephs, Kalamazoo, Grand, Maakegon, 
Manistee, Thunder Bay, Au Sable, Saginaw, Tlint, Shiawassee, Tltti- 
bawassee, — ^St. Glair, Detroit, Enron, Baisin, !B£amnee, St. Marys, 
St. Josephs, Auglaize, — Sandusky, Cuyahoga, t Choptank, f KanticokOi 
t Patapsco, t Severn, tPatuxe^t, and tMonocacy. 

PART II. 

Describe th$ following^ Rivers^ viz: — ^Potomac, Shenandoah, North 
Fork,-^apojabiwmao^^ Appomattox,— -Chowan, Kottoway, 

Mehernn,— KoaiioKe^ Staunton, Dan,-^Tar, Neuse, Cape Pear, Haw, 
Deep,— Great Pedee, Santee, "Wateree, Congaree, Broad, Saluda, — 
Edisto, N. Edisto, S. Edisto, — Savannah, Ogeechee, Altamaha, Oconee, 
Oomulgee, — Sanlilla, St Marys, St. Johns, Withlacochee, Suwanee, 
Allapahaw, — Appalachicola, Flint, Chattahochee, Choctawhatchee, 
Yellow Water, Black Water, Escambia, Conecuh^ Perdido, Mobile, 
Alabama, Tallapoosa, Coosa, Oostanaula, Etowah, Tombigby, Black 
Warrior, Mulberry Fork, Locust Fork,— Pascagoula, Ohickasawha, 
Leaf,— Pearl. 

PART III. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz, ;— tMississiPPiy St. Croix, Chip- - 
pewa, Clearwater, Black, Wisconsin, Rock, Illinois, Des Plaines, Kan- . 
kakee, Iroquois, Sangamon, Fox, Spoon,— Kaskaskia, Big Muddy, Ohio, 
jMonongahela, Alleghany; Muskingum, Hocking, Scioto, Little Miami, 
Miami, Wabash, White, West Fork, East Fork, Tippecanoe,* Little 
Kanawha, Great Kana-^vha, Gauley, Elk, Guyandotte, Bi^ Sandy, 
licking, Kentucky, l^orth Fork, South Fork, Salt, Green,^CumbOT- 
land, Tennessee, Duck, Forked Deer, Wolf, Yazoo, Yallabusha, Talla- 
hatchie, Sunflower, Amite *,?— 

Upper Iowa, Turkey, Iowa, Red Cedar, English, Skunk, Dee 
Moines, JMissouri, Little Sioux, K" anabatona, Grand, East Fork, West 
Fork, Locust Cr., Chariton, Osage, Sac, Gasconade, St. Francis, White, 
Big Black, Current, Little Red, . t4rkansas„ Washita, Bayou BoBuf, 
X Red,— Bayou La Fourche, Atchaf alaya, Calcadeu, Sabine, Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadaloupe, Nueces, Rio Grande, Puerco, 
Sacramento, Feather, Yuba, San Joaquin, and Klamath- 

* See CallfomiA on Map of United States, t See Maryland on Map of the Middle States 
X See Map of the United States. 
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LE8S0KLX 
HAP STUDIES— Thi Tirbiiobdes, xic., qv ths United Buteb, 

Bound thefoUoming Territories^ «&. ;— TVlshington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Daoota, Nebraska, Oolorado, Indian, New Mesioo, Arizona, and 
TJtalu 

Describe thefoUomng Capes^ ««?. ;— Fonlweather, Disappointment, 
. andElatterj. 

Describe the following Mountain Ranges^ vis. : — Cascade, Blue, 
Bitter Boot, Salmon Biver, Bockj, Black Hills, Sierra Madre, Wah- 
satch, and Humboldt Biver. 

Describe the following ZaJaes, ©is.;— ♦J^Cni "Wakan, Klamath, 
Pyramid, Homboldt, Great Salt, Utah, and Kicollet. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz. ;— Yellow Stone, Big Hom| ^ 
Tongue, little Missouri, Big Ohayenne, Mauiizitah, Bapid "Water, 
^ Platte,; Kansas, Cimarron, Canadian, Bio Colorado, Green, Grand, SU 
John's, Little Colorado, Gila, Bonito, Salt, San Francisco, Santa Cmz^ 
Virgen, Columbia, Clarke's and Bitter Boot, Kooskooskie or Clear 
Water, Owyhee, ' Fall, Willamette,— Humboldt, Bear, Jordan, and 
Nicollet, 

MAP STUDIES— Minnesota. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, vis, : — St 
Vincent, Buchanan, Geneva, Stillwater, St. Anthony, Miimeapolis, 
St. Patti, Hastings, Minnesota City, Winona, Bochester, Blue Earth, 
Mankato, St. Peter, Breckenridge, and St. Cloud. 

MINNESOTA. 

Area in sqTiard mllei, 83,530. Population, 162,000. 

GeograpUeal F^ttoiir— This state lies west of Wisconsin, and ex- 
tends from British America on the north, to Iowa on the south. | :" 

SirfiM6) dc. — ^Though there are no mountains in Minnesota, yet it 
IS the most elevated tract of land between the Gulf of Mexico and 
Hudson Bay. The soil is well adapted to agricultural purposes, and 
the climate is remarkably healthfid. 

Inhaliltaiits. — ^The inhabitants, for the most part, are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Mtttn&ctiires and ExportSt^Manufactures and exports, though at 
present limited, are constantiy increasing. 

CttiM«7^t. Paul, the capital of the state, is situated on the Missis- 

* Mini Wakau la in Dacota. 
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Bippi, abont 2000 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. St. Anthony and 
AKnneapolis, abont 14 miles above St. Paul, are important places. 

ftAP STUDIES— Obeoon. 
State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms, viz.:^- 
Portland, Oregon City, Dayton, Salem, Dalles, Umatilla, Meacham^ 
Union Town, Jacksonville, Port Orford, Umpqua, Eugene City, Oor- 
vallis, and Marysville. 

OREGON. 
Area in sqnare mfles, 95,270. Populaiioii, 52,46a 

GeograpMeal Posltioa* — Oregon lies north of California, and extends 
westward from Idaho to the Pacific Ocean. 

^^Snrfiwe, etc* — ^Mnch of the surface is mountainous, but fertile val- 
leys abound. The soil, except in the eastern portions, is, for the most 
part, fertile. The climate is mild for the latitude. Wheat is the 
staple production, and most of the fruits and vegetables of the Middle 
States flourish here. Oregon is noted for its forests of gigantic pine 
trees. Its mineral resources have not yet been developed, but gold 
and coal have been found in various localities. 

Inhabitants, etc^ — ^The inhabitants consist mainly of emigrants from 
other states in the Union, who are chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

Mjamfactiires and Export& — ^Manufactures, as yet, are limited. The 
leading exports are lumber, live stock, and flour. 

Cities* — Salem, the capital, is situated on the east bank of the Wil- 
lamette. Portland, on the Willamette, is the chief commercial town. 
Oregon City is a flourishing place. Meacham and Union Town, in 
the eastern part of Oregon, are noted trading towns on the route 
from the mining districts of Idaho to Umatilla, an important shipping 
port on the Columbia River, about 200 miles east of Portland. 

MAP STUDIES— Kansas. 
State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz.: — 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Topeka, Lecompton, Lawrence, Shawnee 
Mission, Le Roy, Council City, and Ashland. 

KANSAS. 
Area in square miles, 78,420. Popiilatioii, 107,110. 

Geogropliieal Paction.— This state lies between the parallels of 3T° 
and 40"* north latitude, and extends from Missouri on the east, west- 
Td, as far as Colorado. 



I 
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Sorfiiee} etc — ^The sur&ce is generally level, and the soil varies con- 
siderably. In some parts of the territory, particularly along the mar- 
gin of the streams, the soil is rich. Fertile prairie lands are scattered 
here and there, interspersed with extensive, sandy plains. Kansas is 
being rafidly settled by emigrants from various parts of the Union. 

Cities* — TopEKA, the capital, is on the right bank of the Kansas 
River. Lawrence and Leavenworth are rapidly increasing places. 

MAP STUDIES— Nevada. 
State tJie ntuation of the following Cities amd Towns, «m5.;— 
Genoa, Oaesoit City, Washoe, Yirginia, Humboldt. City, Star City, 
A.ustin, and Jacobsville. 

NEVADA. 
Area In sqtiare miles, 85,450. Population, , 

Geographieal Position. — This state lies between California and Utali. 

Snrfaee, etc. — The surface is, for the most part, an elevated table- 
land ; its valleys are frouj four to five thousand feet above the level 
of tide-water. The climate is naoderate. The silver mines of this 
state form its chief source of wealth. Oold, coal, iron, and salt, are 
abundant. 

Cities* — ^Virginia is the metropolis of the state. Jacobsville and 
Austin on the Reese River, Humboldt City, on a branch of the Hum- 
boldt River, and Star City, a few miles south-east of Humboldt, are 
rapidly increasing places, being located in the vicinity of rich mining 

districts. 

MAP STUDIES— WAsmNGTON TERRrroRT. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, mz, : — 
Whatcom, Pinckney, WaJla Walla, Vancouver, Pacific City, Olympia, 
Steilacoom, Seattle, Port Townsend, and Port Angeles. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Area in square miles, 60,000. Population, ^ 

Geograpbieal Posttion, etc.— This territory lies between British 
America and Oregon, and extends from Idaho on the east, to the 
Pacific Ocean. The soil is generally fertile, except in the mountain 
districts ; and the climate is mild for so high a latitude. Olympia, 
the capital, is situated at the head of Puget Sound. Steilacoom, on 
the east side of the sound, is one of the most important places. 
Walla Walla, located a few miles east of the Columbia River, is a 
noted depot for the mining regions of a large extent of country. 
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MAP STUDIES— iDiHO. 
8tat6 the aituatian of the folhwing OUies and TownSj viz. :-« 
Elk 0it7, Elorenoe, Millersbarg, Fort Hall, Owyhee, Bois6 Oily, 
Idaho Oi^, and Lewibtoxt. 

IDAHO TBRRITORT. 

AreftlnsqnarexnlleB, . Population, — -—k 

Geographical Pealtlini) etor— Idaho lies west of Montana. Gold and 
olver quartz mines are l)eing eztenslvely developed. Idaho Oity, 
Bois6 Oity, and Owyhee, are located in the south-western part of 
Idaho in tiie neighborhood of rich mining districts. 

KAP STTODIES— Montana. 
State the situation of the following Cities amd Tovms^ im. : — 
Fort Benton, Gallatin, Bannock City, and Virginia City. 

MONTANA TERRITOEY. 

Area In square miles, . Population, , 

Geograpbieal Position, ete^ — ^Montana, situated west of Dacota^ is 
rich in minerals, especially gold. Baiotook Oitt, "Virginia City, on a 
branch of the Jefferson Eiver, and Gallatin, are places of growing im- 
portance. 

MAP STUDIES— Dacota. 

State the situation of the following Cities a/nd Towns^ ms. : — 
Medary, Yennillion, YxsrsxGS, and Bonhomme. 

DACOTA TERRITORY. 

Area In square miles, — — , Population, , 

Geograpbical Position, etc— Dacota is situated between Minnesota 
and Montana. It contains but few white inhabitants, and is, for the 
most part, occupied by Indian tribes. Yankton is the capital city. 

MAP STUDIES— Nebraska. 
State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz, : — 
Decatur, De Soto, Omaha Oity, BeUevue, Nebraska City, Nemaha 
City, Fort Kearney, and Columbus. 

NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 
Area in square miles, 76,980. Population, — . 

Geognphlcal Positton, eteir— Nebraska extends from the Missouri 
Eiver on the east to Colorado and Dacota qn the west. The surface 
is little else than one vast rolling prairie, here and there diversified 
by a stream of water. This prairie land affords an inexhaustible 
supply of pasturage for cattle. Among the minerals may be men- 
tioned coal, iron, limestone, and kaolin. 
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MAP STUDIES— Colorado. 
State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms, viz, : — 
Central City, Black Hawk Point, Denver, Golden City, Pueblo, 
Oafion City, and Colorado City. 

COLORADO TERRITORY. 

Area In sqxiflre miles, 105,820. Popnlation, . 

Geogm^eal Positton, etCt— Colorado lies between Utah and Kansas. 
The Rocky Monntains extend through Colorado from north to south. 
East and west of the mountains are vast plains almost treeless. Colo- 
rado is noted chiefly for its gold mines. 

Cities* — Central City, Golden City, and Denvfr, are located in the 
vicinity of a rich mkiing district. Omaha City, the capital, is pleas- 
antly situated on the Missouri River. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Area in square miles, T6,800. Popnlation, * 

Geo^apliieal Position, etc — Indian Territory lies south of Kansas, 
and north of Texas. This tract has been set apart by the government 
for the permanent residence of those Indian tribes that formerly 
occupied some of the south-western states. The United States gov- 
ernment exercises no control over the territory, except when it may 
be necessary to preserve peace on the frontier. Tahlequah, the capital 
of the Cherokee nation, is the most important place in. the territory. 

MAP studies—New mbxioo. 

State the situation of the following places^ viz, : — ^Taos, Santa F6, 
San Miguel, Donna Anna, Socorro, Valencia, and Albuquerque. 

NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. 
Area in sqnare miles, 120,820. Popnlation, 61,600. 

GeograpMeal Position.— N'ew Mexico extends from Texas on the east 
to Arizona on the west. 

Surface) etc — The surface is generally mountainous. The great 
valley of the Rio Grande, about 20 miles in width, crosses the terri- 
tory from north to south. The soil is, for the most part, sterile. In 
the river-valleys, where recourse can be had to irrigation, agriculture 
is pursued to some extent. 

The climate of the territory is more temperate than those portions 
of the Southern States that lie in the same latitude, owing to its sur- 
face being more elevated. Minerals are abundant. 

Santa Fg, the capital, is situated on a small river, about 15 miles 
from its entrance into the Eio Grande. 
6 
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MAP STUDIES— Arizona* 
State the situation of tlie following places^ mz. : — ^Tubac, Tucson, 
and Peesoott. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 
Area In aqfuae miles, 122,780. Population, , 

Geographical Posltloii) et^ — ^Arizona lies between California and N'ew 
Mexico. It is, for tbe most part, a mountainons region, rich in miner- 
als, particularly silver. Prescott, the capital, is situated in the central 
part of the territory. 

MAP STUDIES — XJtab, 

State the Htuauon of the foUowing Cities and Tovms, f>iz. ;— 
Brigham City, Ogden City, Farmington, Salt Lake City, Washington, 
Parovan, Stockton, Provo City, Manti, and Fillmore City. 

UTAH TERRITORY 
Area in sqnaro miles, 106,850. Population, 11,400. 

GeograpUcal Position, etc — This territory extends westward from 
Colorado to Nevada. 

That part of the territory lying west of the valley of the Colorado 
is denominated the Great Basin, and forms a distinct region. One 
peculiarity of this section is, that all its rivers terminate within its 
limits, in lakes that have no visible outlets. The valleys are fertile, 
but most of the land is barren. Mines of gold, silver, iron, and coal 
are being developed. Grain and garden vegetables are the leading 
products. The inhabitants are chiefly Mormons. 

Salt Lake City, on the Jordan Eiver, and Fillmore City, on a 
branch of the Nicollet, are noted places. Stockton, on the soutliem 
shore of Great Salt Lake, is in the vicinity of a silver mining district. 

THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 
Area in square miles, 60. Population, 75,000. 

This district, situated on the north-east side of Potomac Biver, 
was ceded to the General Government of the United States by Mary- 
land. In this district are situated the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown ; the former is the capital of the United States. 

Washington is finely located between Potomac River and its east- 
em branch. Among the many public buildings of Washington may 
be mentioned the Capitol (a superb edifice, in which the Congress of 
the United States meets), the President's House, the Smithsonian 
Institute, the Treasury Buildings, and the Patent Office. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

aOBCELLANSOnS QUESTIONS OK TUB OOUNTRIES OF NOBTH AXEBIGA. 

LESSON LHL 

1. In what hemispheie is North America? What is North America? 
How does it rank in size compared with the other grand divisions of the earth ? 
Third, How in population? Fourth, How is North America bounded? 
Which are its chief countries ? 

2. Of these countries, which two border on the Arctic Seas ? Which two 
on the Atlantic ? Which five have a searcoast on the Pacific ? Which three 
have a coast bordering on the Gulf of Mexico ? Which three on the Caribbean 
Sea ? Which two extend from the Atlantic to thd Pacific ? Which one from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ? 

3. In what zones does North America lie ? Is any part of tha United States 
in the torrid zone ? Is any part of Mexico ? What part? What three coun- 
tries lie wholly in the torrid zone ? What two lie partly in the frigid zone ? 
Which are the coldest countries of North America ? Which four have the hot- 
test climate ? Which one possesses a medium climate ? 

4. By what means is the Afcdo connected with the Pacific? What sea 
south of Behring Strait ? What large bay indents the northern shore of Con- 
tinental British America ? By what strait does it most directly communicate 
with the ocean? What large gulf washes the south-cast coast of British 
America ? What island to the east of that gulf? 

5. Wliat largo island lies east of Baffins Bay ? What one stiU further east ? 
Where are tlie West India Isles ? What chain of islands lies west of Alaska ? 
What country of North America lies nearest to South America ? 

6. How is Central America bounded on the north ? Balizo on the north ? 
Yucatan on the north? Mexico on the north? On the east? United States 
on the east? On the north? British America on the west? On the 
north ? Russian America on the west ? 

7. Which is the largest country of North America ? U. S. The next in 
aze? The smallest? B. What is the length of North AiAerica, from Cape 
Sable to Cape Lisbum)?2>9^^^ ^ ^^ greatest breadth equ^ J^ ? Into how 
many distinct physical regions is North America divided ?f^' ' 

8. WTiat lakes belong to the basin of the M'*^Jcenzie ? What to the St 
Lawrence ? Why do we call the American Continent, the " New World ? " 
Who discovered the American Continent? Who was the first explorer of 
North America ? 

9. By whom was North America inhabited when it was discovered by the 
Europeans ? What races now inhabit it ? What country in the north-west 
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part of North America? Do we. know much respecting Russian America? 
Why ? By whom is it inhahited ? 

10. What political division is Russian America ? A colony. To what nation 
does it helong ? Is not the climate very severe and the soil sterile ? What 
then renders this colonial possession of importance to Russia ? By what means 
does Russia keep up a communication with this distant colony ? 

11. What country* occupies the northern Continental portion of North 
Americai east of Russian America ? How is this country divided ? Which is 
the largest of those divisions ? To whom docs it helong? By whom is this 
part of British America chiefly inhahited ? 

12. What are the leading employments ? WMch is the capital and chief 
trading settlement of the Hudson Bay Company's Territory f Of the pro^ces 
of British America, which two are insular ? Which one of tlie continental pro* 
vinces is divided into two parts hy the Ottawa ?^ 

13. Which one is a peninsula? Which two horder on the United States? 
Which one does not ? Of what province does Cape Breton Island form a part ? 
To what province does Anticosti helong? How is the Canadian Province 
hounded? What rivers empty into Hudson Bay from the west? Which ono 
of these is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg ? 

14. What river is the final outlet of the great lakes that form the houndary 
between British America and the United States ? What river empties into the 
St. Lawrence near Montreal Island? Of what lakes is that river the outlet? 
Which Canada borders on all the great boundary lakes ? Of the towns in this 
part of the Canadian province, which one is on the Ottawa ? 

15. Which four on Lake Ontario ? Which one at the head of the lake ? 
Which one at the outlet of the lake ? Which one is on Detroit River ? Wliich 
on Niagara? Which one on the St Lawrence ? At what place on the Ot- 
tawa is there a suspension bridge which unites the two Canadas ? 

16. For what is Kingston noted ? How does Canada compare in climate 
vnth European countries in similar latitude ? Is Canada noted for its maua- 
factures ? What are the leading articles of export ? 

LESSON LXm 

REVIEW QX7ESTI0NS CONTINUED. 

1. On which side of the Ottawa is Canada East situated ? Of its cities and 
towns, which one is at the mouth of the St. Maurice ? Which one at the 
mouth of the Sorel or Richelieu ? Which one on an island in the St Lawrence ? 
Which one on the St Francis ? 

2. Which one on the left bank of the Sorel? Which one on the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal Island ? How is Quebec naturally 
divided? Describe the city. What is the extent of the island on which 
Montreal is situated? 
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8. How is this city connected with Portland in Maine ? Which is furthor 
down the St. Lawrence, Montreal or Qnehec? What celebrated faUs a few 
miles north-east of Quebec ? Where are the Falls of Chandibre ? By wholh 
is Canada East chiefly inhabited ? 

4. What is the leading indnstrial pnrstdt ? Are the inhabitants of Canada 
West mainly French settlers and their descendants ? What are they ? What 
river forms the boondaxy line between Canada and New Brunswick ? What 
river divides New Bronswick into two parts ? 

5. Describe that river. Of the towns in New Bmnswick, which one is on 
the right bank of the St. John's ? Which one on the left ? Which one on the 
St. Croix ? Which on Chaleurs Bay ? Which on Miramichi Bay ? Is the 
land in New Brunswick generally cultivated? 

6. In the cultivated districts, what vegetable forms the chief article of cul- 
ture ? What minerals are said to be abundant ? What projects are in contem- 
plation to increase the traveling facilities of this province ? Axe they at present 
equal to those of Canada ? 

7. What important manufacturing ])U8iness is carried on at St. John ? Do 
manufactures form a characteristic pursuit among the inhabitants of New 
Brunswick? What do? In what do their leading exports consist? About 
how wide is the isthmus that connects Nova Scotia with New Brunswick ? 
Are there anymoxmtains in Nova Scotia? 

8. What city is the capital ? For what is this city the chief naval station ? 
What important steamers touch at this place on their way across the Atlantic ? 
What bay nearly separates this province from New Brunswick? What cape 
at the southern extremity of Nova Scotia ? What laxge island at the entrance 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence ? 

9. How does Newfoundland differ from New Brunswick, as &r as timber is 
concerned ? How with Prince Edward's Island ? What axe the chief resources 
of the Newfoundlanders? Where are the most extensive fishing grounds? 
Are there many towns in Newfoundland ? 

10. Which is the only one worthy of note ? What division of Continental 
British America belongs to Newfoimdland ? Who annually visit this coast ? 
What for? What religious society have established settlements along the 
coast ? The Moravians. 

11. Which is the chief setticment ? What island forms a part of the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia? What arm of the sea nearly intersects this island? 
What is the chief resource of the inhabitants ? 

12. What insular colony lies east of New Brunswick ? What strait sepa- 
rates these two colonies ? For what U the capital town of Prince Edward^s 
noted? What small group of islands lies in the Gulf of St Lawrence? Are 
they inhabited ? By whom ? 

13. What island lies at the mouth of the St Lawrence ? Is that island 
inhabited? What province lies north-west of Nova Scotia? North of 
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Canada ? How far west does this Company's territoiy extend ? What laigo 
island in the Pacific has been made over to this Company ? 

• 14. To what government are all the provinces in British Amerioa sabject? 
To the government of Great Britain. What division of the United States lies di- 
rectly west of New Bnmswick ? -To what section of the Union does it belong f 
How many sections are there in the United States ? 

15. How many states compose the New England section ? How many the 
Northern or Middle ? How many the Southern ? How many the Western ? 
How many territories are there ? What citj is the capital of the United States ? 
How many square miles of surface are there in the United States ? About 
how many inhabitants are there to a square mile ? 

16. Into how many distinct physical regions may the United States bo 
divided? Which are they? To what grand division of the earth are tho 
United States nearly eqnal In aze ? 

17. What political diviaon do the United States form ? The United States 
form a federal democratic republic. Of what did this country consist in 1775 ? 
Of 13 coloniesy under the government of Great Britain. When did the colo- 
nists throw off their allegiance to the mother country ? 

18. After this, what were the colonies styled ? Wliich were the thirteen 
original states ? How many have since been added ? In whom is the legisla- 
tive power of the government of the United States vested? Of what does 
Congress consist? How many Senators are there ? To how many Represen- 
tatives is each state entitled? 

LESSON LIIV 

REVIEW QUESTIONS CONTINUED. 

1. Of the New England States, which one lies wholly west of the Connec- 
ticut? What mountains traverse this state? What three states lie whoUy 
east of the Connecticut ? Whiclf one of these has the least sea-coast ? Wliich 
one the most ? 

2. Afler leaving the borders of Vermont and New Hampshire, thiougfa 
what two states does the Connecticut flow ? What range of mountains crosses 
the western part of Massachusetts ? Which three, of the New England States, 
border on the British Provinces ? Which tlircc do not ? 

3. What large lake lies between Vermont and New York ? How is the 
climate of Vermont ? Is Vermont noted for manufactures ? Wh^ is the lead- 
ing industrial pursuit ? Of the cities and to^vns in this state, which one is on 
Lake Champlain? Which three on the. Otter River? Which two on the 
Winooski, or Onion River ? 

4. Which are the most important towns (in this state) on tho Connecticut ? 
Of these, which one is furthest south ? Which one is opposite Hanover ? 
Whafcx;ity is the capital of the state ? Wliich is the chief commercial town ? 
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What large lake in eastern New Hampshire? What river is its ouXLe^f 
Wlnnipiseogee River. 

5. What is the upper part of the Memmac called ? Through what states 
does the Merninao flow ? Where are the White Mountains ? Of the cities 
and towns in New Hampshire, which one is on Wlnnipiseogee Lake ? Which 
one at the mouth of the Piscataqua? Which one on the Merrimac, a few 
miles above Lowell ? Which one on the same river about 20 miles helaw 
Ck>ncord ? Which are on the Connecticut ? Which two on the Ashuelot ? 

6. What is the general character of the surface of New Hampshire? Is 
this state noted for its foreign commerce? Is it noted for manufactures? 
What mineral is veiy abundant in this state ? What city is the only seaport? 
How is it situated? What place is the seat of Dartmouth College ? 

7. Which are the most important manufacturing towns of New Hampshire? 
What are the leading exports? What state borders on New Brunswick? 
Which are its most important rivers ? Of these, which are branches of tlie 
Penobscot ? Which of the Kennebec ? Which are the most important branches 
of the Connecticut ? 

8. In sailing down the Penobscot, what towns do you find on the right 

bank? What ones on the left? What ones on Penobscot Bay? C e, 

C . . . . n and B. How is Thomaston situated ? South-west of Camden on St 
George's lUver, about 12 miles from the ocean. How is Wiscasset situated ? 
On a small river, called Sheepscot. 

9. On which side of the Kennebec is Bath ? What two towns on the 
Androscoggin? Is Maine noted for its moimtains ? What is the length of^ 
the sea-coast, including indentations? What pordon of the surface of 
Maine is covered with water ? Name some of the most important lakes. 
For what branch of manufacturing industry is Maine noted ? Why is there so 
much of Uus business carried on here ? 

10. Is the soil well adapted to agriculture ? What town on the Penobscot 
is a noted lumber depot ? Which is the chief sea-pprt of Maine ? Describe 
the situation of Eastport What are the leading articles of export in Maine ? 
What bays indent the coast ? 

11. What bays indent tbe east coast of Massachusetts ? How long is this 
state ? Which is the largest of the New England States ? Which the smallest? 
How is Massachusetts bounded ? What is the general character of its surface? 
How does this state rank in regard to commerce ? How in manufactures ? 
What form the chief articles of export ? 

12. By whom was Massachusetts settled? Which is the chief commercial 
emporium of New England ? How is it situated ? What are the chief produc- 
tions of Massachusetts ? Is there enough grain raised for home consumption ? 

13. Which one of the cities of Massachusetts is called the "Manchester of 
America?" Why? What city is noted for the manufacture of shoes ? What 
one is noted for being largely engaged in the whale fishery ? In what city is 
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ttie United States Arsenal located ? Of the cities and towns on the map of 
Maasachnsetts, which are on the Connecticnt ? 

14. "What one is situated near the month of the Merrimac ? Wliat impor- 
tant monnfactnring oily is sitaated on both sides of this river, a few miles 
below Lowell ? "What two on Tannton Eiver ? "What capes project from the 
east coast of Massachusetts? What river empties into the harbor of Boston, 
north of the city ? 

15. Where is Plymouth? For what is this town noted? It is noted as 
being the oldest town in New England, having been settled by the Pilgrims in 
1620. What two large islands off the south-east coast of Massachusetts ? 

16. "What state in New England has no mountains ? How does this state 
rank in manufactures ? How in commerce ? For what fruit is this state cele- 
brated ? In what two cities does the legislature meet alternately ? "Which one 
of these is noted for its commerce ? For what is Newport celebrated? For 
what is Pawtucket noted? 

17. What is the length of the State of Connooidcut ? Describe the general 
character of the surface of this state. ^ Of what origin are the inhabitants of 
the New England States ? In what do the exports from Connecticut mainly 
consist ? Through what ports is most of the foreign commerce carried on ? 

18. "Which are the capital cities of Connecticut ? "What celebrated college 
at New Haven ? Describe Hartford. "What city on the Thames is extensively 
engaged in the whale fisheiy ? At what place is the Wosleyan Univexsi^ 
located ? "What citj is noted for the manufacture of carriages ? 

LESSON IXV. 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS OOZTTINUED. 

1. Of which one of the Middle States is Albany the capital ? What state 
lies east of Maryland ? East of Pennsylvania ? How is New York bounded ? 
Describe the general character of the surface of this state. "What rivers flow 
into the St. Lawrence ? "What into Lake Ontario ? 

2. "What river is the main branch of the Hudson ? Where are the most 
fertile portions of the state ? "What celebrated medicinal springs in New York? 
"What remarkable natural curiosity? In what two industrial pursuits does 
New York rank firsf in the Union ? By whom was this state first settled ? 

, 3. Of the cities and towns on the map of New York, which are on the right 
bank of tlie Hudson ? Which on the left? Which on the right bank of the 
Mohawk? Which one at the junction of the Chenango and Susquehanna? 
Which one on the Susquehanna a few miles to the west ? 

4. At the head of what lake is Je£ferson situated? Ithaca? Caldwell? 
Whitehall ? At the foot of what lake is Skaneateles situated ? Penn Yan ? 
Conandaigua ? Cooperstown ? Auburn ? Geneva ? Buffalo ? What town 
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on the Chemung ? What city at the month of the Oswego ? What city on the 
Genesee ? For what is Rochester noted ? Describe the city of New York. 

5. Where is Long Island ? To what state does it belong ? How is Staten 
Island situated ? What river crosses Pennsylvania from north to south ? De- 
scribe that river. What river separates New Jersey from Pennsylvania? 
What waters separate Long Island from Qontinental New York ? 

6. What citj is the principal seaport of Long Island ? What two cities in 
New Jersey opposite New York ? Jersey City and Hoboken. By whom was 
New Jersey first settled ? What are the chief productions of this state ? For 
what are Paterson and Newark noted ? What falls near Paterson ? 

7. What place in New Jersey is the depot for the Cunard line of steam- 
ships ? Between what ports do these steamers communicate ? Now York and 
Liverpool. Describe Trenton. What city in New Jersey opposite Philadel- 
phia ? Of the cities and towns in Now Jersey, which two are on the Passaic ? 
Which one on the Raritan ? Which are on the Delaware ? 

8. For what is Cape Island noted, and how is it situated ? It is situated in 
the extreme south part of the state, and is a noted watering place. Are there 
any moimtains in Delaware ? Any in New Jersey ? Any in Pennsylvania ? 
Any in New York ? Any in Khode Island ? 

9. Is Delaware the smallest state in the Union ? Wliich one is ? Is it the 
smallest of the Middle States ? What are the chief exports of Delaware ? Is 
Delaware noted for the extent of its foreign commerce ? Is New Jersey ? Is 
New York? 

10. What are the leading objects of pursuit among the inhabitants of 
Delaware ? Which is the most populous city in the state, and for what is it re- 
markable? What stream affords water-power for its manufactures? There 
is a state bordering on New York, which, though it possesses ample water- 
power, is not extensively engaged in manufactures : — ^what state is it ? * - 

11. What two of the Middle States axe nearly of the same size ? Which is 
the larger? There is a river that rises in Pennsylvania, and in its course, 
flows through a part of Western New York, whose waters finally mingle with 
those of the Mississippi : — ^what is the name of that river ? 

12. There is a river that crosses the boundaxy line between New York 
and Penni^lvania three times: — ^what river is it ? Is this river navigable? 
What are floated down this river in the spring and fall ? A river flows into the 
Delaware at Fasten — ^what is the name of that river, and what two places are 
cm its right bank ? 

13. An important city lies between the SchuyUdll and the Delaware — what 
dty is it ? Describe that city. What place about 20 miles above Philadel- 
phia on the Delaware ? At the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela is 
an important manufacturing city — what city is it ? 

1i. What river empties into the Susquehanna at Athens? What two 

0* 
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riven form the Cbemimg ? Coxiliocton and Hoga. What two tiTen flow iuto 
the Siuqaehatma below the Chemung ? How does Pennsylyania rank in 
manufactures? How in commeioe? What minerals are yezy abundant in 
this state ? 

15. Describe Pittsburg. What port has Pemujlyania on Lake Erie? What 
ports has New York on this lake ? Does any part of Pennsylvania border on 
the Atlantic ? Which is the chief commercial city ? Can largo vessels ascend 
the Delaware to this city ? Yes, and a line of steamships is established be- 
tween it and Glasgow, in Scotland. 

16. In what state, and in what part of it, is each of the following caiasB and 
towns, viz. : — Plattsburg? Worcester? Pottsville? Lyons? Pcniland? 
Salem? New London? Lancaster? Carlisle? Wilmington? Camden? 
Ogdensburg? Calais? Bennington? Pittsfield? Litchfield? Brooklyn? 
Bridgeport? Jersey City? Watertown? Troy? 

17. Li what state do the following rivqrs respectively have their source, and 
into what body of water does each empty ?— Penobscot ? Blackstone ? Con- 
necticut? Genesee? Alleghany? Delaware? Kennebec? Housatonic? 
Merrimac? Otter? Concord? St. Croix? Monongahela? Black? Mo- 
hawk? Androscoggin? Oswego? Schuylkill? 

18. Li what state, and in what part of it, are the following lakes respec- 
tively situated, and what river is the outlet of each ? — ^Umbagog ? Champloin ? 
Cayuga? Ontario? Oneida? George? Moosehead? Wionipiseogee ? 
Memphremagog ? Seneca? Canandtugna? Otsego? Grand? Chesun- 
oook? Connecticut? What states bound New York on the east? 

19. What bodies of water separate' New York from Canada ? Is tbere 
any part of Canada that directly borders on this state ? What part ? Where 
are the Catskill Mountains ? What range passes through Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and enters the south-east part of New York ? What is it called 
in the latter state? What other ranges In Pennsylvania beside the Blue 
Ridge ? 

LESSON LXYL 

RKVIKW QUBSnONS OOZTTINUED. 

1. Which is the largest of the SoutBcm States? Which the smallest? 
Which border on the Atlantic ? ^Vhich on the Gulf of Mexico ? Are thero 
any inland states belonging to the Southern section of the Union ? Any to the 
Western ? Any to the Middle ? Any to the Eastern ? Which one ? 

2. How is Maryland bounded ? By whom was it settled ? In honor of 
whom was it named ? What port of tiiis state is denominated the '* Eastern 
ehoro ? ** What part of Maryland is mountainous ? What is the difference be- 
tween the outlines of this state and the outlines of Peimsylvania ? How is the 
climate of Maryland compared with that of New York ? What is the great 

taplo production ? What city is tlio capital ? 
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8. What city is the great commercial metropolis of Maryland? Descrihe 
It. Where is Frederick City? At what place is St. John's College located? 
What other important pnblio buildings in this city ? What are Maryland's 
leading exports ? What the leading industrial pnrsnits ? 

4. What place is situated at the mouth of the Susquehanna ? Through 
how many States does this river flow ? What river separates Maiyland from 
Virginia ? How is Virginia hounded ? Into how many physical sections is 
this state divided ? In which of these sections is the land generally fertile? 
Do manufactures form the leading industrial pursuit ? What does ? 

5. What important city of West Virginia is on the Ohio ? Describe Norfolk. 
Describe Portsmouth. Is Virginia larger than Pennsylvania? There are two 
of the Western States that are larger than the old state of Virginia, which are 
they ? M. and C. Of what state is Raleigh the capital ? 

6. Where is Fayetteville ? Newbem ? What sounds indent the coast of 
North Carolina ? What rivers empty into Albemarle Soimd ? Describe Cape 
Fear River. Into how many distinct physical sections is North Carolina di- 
vided ? What minerals are abundant ? In what part of the state are the gold 
mines ? Is this state noted for its maiiiufactures ? 

7. For what is Beaufort noted? Describe Wilmiiigton. Which is the 
chief commercial city of South Carolina ? How is this state bounded on the 
south-west? Describe the general character of the surface of South Carolina. 
How many distinct varieties of soil are there in this state ? What are the 
cliief IndTistrial pursuits ? What are the leading exports ? 

8. For what is Hamburg noted ? What city is opposite Hamburg ? In 
what State is Augusta ? Where is Macbn ? Of what river is the Ocmulgee a 
jranch ? What city near the mouth of that river ? What is the staple pro- 
inction of Georgia ? Describe Savannah. ^ 

9. What natural division of land is Florida? AiQ there any mountains in 
fills state ? What is the climate ? In what do the exports from this state 
chiefly consist? Describe St. Augustine. For what is Pensaoola noted? 
What state ranks first in the Union, in the amount of cotton annually pro- 
duced ? What one in the amount of sugar ? 

10. What part of Alabama is mountainous ? How does the land slope ? 
Describe Mobile. Where is Tuscaloosa? Wetumpka? Huntsville? De- 
scribe the Alabama. What state lies west of Alabama? What Southern 
States are particularly noted for the production of cotton ? S. C, G., F., A^ 
M., L, and T. 

11. At what place is the University of Alabama located? What place is 
at the head of steamboat navigation on the Tennessee? In which of the 
Southern States are there no mountains? F., M., and L. Describe the 
general character of the surface of Mississppi. Is the leading pursuit in Mis- 
sisappi manufactures or is it agriculture ? 
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12. Describe Jackson. Which is the chief commercial city of JkOasissfppl ? 
Where is Vlcksbm^, and for what is it noted? What ports are on the 
Tombigby? Where is Grand Gnlf? Brandon? Holly Springs ? WTiat river 
bounds Mississippi on the west ? What lakes in the vicinity of New Oileans ? 
Describe that city. 

18. What are the staple prodnclions of Lomsiana ? What articles are ex- 
tensively manufactured? How much of Louisiana is under cultivation? 

* What is the character of the surface of this state ? For what is Alexandria 
noted ? Where is Natchitoches ? What state lies west of the Sabine ? 

14. How does Texas rank in size with the other states in the Umon ? 
What is the general character of the soil ? What, at present, is the great staple 
production ? Which is the chief conunercial city ? How is it situated ? De- 
scribe Houston. What is the chief employment of the settlera ? What arc 
exported to the West Indies, from Texas ? 

15. What rivers in Texas ? What Western State borders on Louisiana ? 
What state lies north ? What one north of that ? What two states lie on tho 
Mississippi Eiver opposite Iowa ? Which one of them is further north ? How 
1» Wlscon^ bounded ? What ports on Lake Michigan ? Which of these are 
in Michigan? Which* in Illinois? Which in Wisconsin? Which one is in 
Indiana ? 

16. What river is the outlet of Winnebago Lake ? What place is at the 
mouth of that river ? What place is at the south end of the lake ? Describe 
Madison ? Is Wisconsin a mountainous state ? Is Michigan ? Is Tennessee ? 
Is Indiana ? Is Illinois ? Are there any mountains in Mssouri ? In Ohio ? 
In Kentucky ? In Califomia ? In Iowa ? Describe Milwaukee. 

LESSON LXVn. 

RKVXKW QJ3BSnOS8 OONTINtTED. 

1. Describe the general character of the surface of Wisconsin. What 
minerals are abundant ? Which of the Western States are noted for their ex- 
tensive lead mines ? W., M., I., and BL Which one is noted for its exten- 
sive copper mines? Which one is noted for its salt, and its hot springs? 
What Middle State is noted for its salt, and medicinal springs ? What South- 
em State for its sulphur springs ? 

2. In what State is the Mammoth Cave? In what the Natural Bridge? 
In what the Passaic Falls ? Where is Niagara ? What states border on tho 
great northern lakei^ ? Between what states does Lake Michigan lie ? Hoi^ 
is Michigan divided? What strait connects Lakes Michigan and Huron? 
Huron and St. Clair ? Superior and Huron ? St. Clair and Erie ? Erie and 

• Ontario ? 

8. What are these straits usually called ? What rivers flow into Lake 
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Miclilgan f On which one of these ib Lanong ritoated ? Desciibe Detroit 
Where is Monroe ? St. Joseph ? Marshall ? Ann Arbor ? Jackson ? Grand 
Rapids ? Ypsilanti ? What is Michigan's extent of lake ooast ? It is aboat 
eqnal to the sea-coast of another state — ^which is it ? 

4. What is the general character of the sorface of Ohio ? What the soil ? 
What important ports has Ohio on Lake Erie ? What on the Ohio ? To irhat 
dties*. is the greater portion of the exports of Ohio sent ? What are its lead- 
ing exports ? " Describe Cincinnati. What are the chief manofactnres of 
Ohio? Where is Dayton? Colnmbns? Zanesville? Chillicothe? Sten- 
benville? Spiingfield? 

5. What states lie on the Ohio Rirer oppoate Eentooky? What river and 
monntains separate Eentnckj from Yiiginia ? Describe Lomsrllle. By irhom 
was Eentncky first explored ? How does this state rank in the amonnt of 
tobacco annually produced ? How in the amonnt of Indian com? What 
forms the leading industrial pursuit ? 

6. Where is Lexington? Coymgton? Newport? Maysville? What 
two large rivers flow through portions of Kentucky and Tennessee ? How is 
Tennessee naturally ^vided ? ^Vhich division is mountainous ? Mention the 
diief productions. Describe Nashville. Where is Memphis ? 

7. Of what state is Little Rock the capital ? What are the staple produc- 
tions of this state ? What Western States are noted for their prairies ? W., 
M., 0., Ind., BL, I., M., and A. What Southern State has an abundance ot 
prairie land ? T. Where is Helena ? Arkansas ? 

8. What liver divides the State of Arkansas? What one Missouri? 
Which is the chief commercial city of Missouri ? Describe it What city m 
Illinois, a short distance above the mouth of the Missouri ? Describe the sur- 
face of Missouri. How is the soil ? Is Missouri a manufacturing state ? 
What form the leading pursuits of the inhabitants ? What minerals are abmi- 
dant? 

9. What is the general character of the surface of Iowa ? Bound Iowa. 
For what mines is this state noted? For what is California? For what 
Pennsylvania ? For what North Carolina ? For what New Jersey ? For 
what Michigan? For what Illinois ? Where is Eeokuk? Dubuque? For 
what is it noted ? 

10. Describe Burlington. What is the character of the sorface in Illinois ? 
What are the great staples of this state ? Which is the chief commercial city ? 
Describe it Where is Galena? For what is it noted? Where is Easkas" 
kia ? What towns in this state on the Mississippi ? On the Ohio ? Where is 
Peoria? La Salle? Dixon? Yandalia? 

11. What state lies east of Illinois? By whom was tins state first settled ? 
Is Indiana an agricultural or is it a manufacturing state ? In what products^ 
at the last census, did this state rank fourth in Ihe Union ?. What constitute 
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the leading exports ? What town is a noted grain market ? Desoribo Madi« 
Bon. Where is New Albany ? 

12. What other towns has Indiana on the Ohio River? Where is Fort 
Wayne? Crawfordsville ? Logansport? Terre Hante? What Western 
State borders on the Pacific ? What cily is its chief commercial metropolis ? 
By whom was Califomia first colonized ? What is the climate of this state ? 
For what la Califomia noted ? Where is Sacramento ? Benicia ? MarysviQe ? 
San Jos^ ? 

13. In what state do the following rivers respectively have their source 
what course does each fiow, and into what body of water does each empty, 
viz.! — Ohio? Alabama? James? Santee? Savannah? Mobile? Pas- 
cagonla? Wabash? Hock? St Joseph's? Tennessee? Shenandoah? 
Great Pedee ? Altamaha ? Pearl ? 



MEXICO, YUCATAN, BALIZE, AND THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN STATES. 

LESSON LXVm. 

MAP STUDIES. — SYSTEMATICAIJ.Y ASRANGED. 

State the Boundaries of the following Countries^ f>ig. /—Mexico, 
Tncatan, Balize and Central America. 

State the situation of the following Capital Cities, vis. : — ^Mexico, 
Merida, Balize, N. Guatemala, Comayagna, Leon, San Jos6 and San 
Salvador. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz : — (In 
Mexico) — ^Pitic, Arispe, El Paso del Norte, Ohiliualina, Monclova, Mon^ 
terey, Bnena Vista, Matamoras, Victoria, Tampico, Jalapa, Vera 
Groz, La Pnebla, Tal)asco, Villahermosa, Las Casas, Tehnantepeo, 
Oaxaca, Acapnlco, Colima, Gnadalaxara, Mazatlan, Cnliacan, Sinaloa, 
Guaymas, Loreto, Mapimi, Parras, Durango, ZacatecaSj San Luis Potosi, 
Guanaxuato, Queretaro and Valladolid. {In Yucatan) — Sisal, Arena, 
Bacalar and Campeche. {In Central America) — Qnesaltenango, Ooban, 
Old Guatemala, — Omoa, TruxiUo,^San Juan de Nicaragua, San Juan 
del Sur, Nicaragua, Granada — ^and Oartago. 

LESSON LUX. 
MAP STUDIES. — Ststemahcallt Ab&anged. 
State the situation of the following Peninsulas, viz. : — ^Lower Oali- 
'ornia and Yucatan. 
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Vescride the following Cap^, viz,: — Roxo, Catoche, Honduras, 
Qracias ^ Dios, Blanco, Protrero, Oomentes and St. Lncas. 

Describe the following Mountains^ viz, : — Sierra Madre, Orizaba, 
Popocatepetl, Colima, — Oartago, — Ooseguina and Agua. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays, viz. : — ^Mexico, Oampeche, 
Honduras, Dnlce, Gnatemala, Mcoyo, Ponseca, Tehnantepeo, Gall* 
fomia and Ballinas. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz. : — Tampico, Terminos, Managua, 
Nicaragua, Chapala and Tezouco. 

Describe the following Eivers, viz, : — Rio Grande, Conchas, San 
Jnan, Santander, Tigre, Tampico, Tula, Tabasco, Usumasinta, Verde, 
Bolsas, Rio Grande de Santiago, Ouliacan, Sinaloa, Puerto, Yaqui, 
Pinas, — ^Balize, — ^Motagua, Segovia, Blewfields and San Juan. 




LESSON LXX. 

THE EMPHIE OF MEXICO. 

Area In sq. miles, 850,000. Fop., 7,660,00a 
States, 22. Territories, 3, 

Geographical Position, etc— Mex- 
ico lies chiefly between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. 

I— Its greatest length is about 2,000 
miles, and its breadth about 1,000. 
ThB FLij ct ai.iicfl. It is divided into several states 

and territories. 
Surface. — ^The surface is greatly diversified by mountain ranges and 
lofty peaks, some of which are volcanoes. The interior is an elevated 
table-land, sloping gradually to the coasts, which are generally low. 

Soil, etc — The soil in most parts is very fertile, and the climate hot 
and sickly on the coasts ; but more healthy and agreeable in the in- 
terior. On the table-lands of the Sierra Madre the climate is cold ; 
in all the regions situated on the slopes of the mountains it is temper- 
ate ; and on the coasts it is generally hot. 

The productions, like the climate, vary at different elevations ; so 
that in Mexico may be found the fruits, vegetables and plants peculiar 
to almost every dime. Indian corn and the banana are the staple 
products. The maguey^ a variety of the agave, or American aloe, 
ftimishes a beverage called pulgtte^ of which the inhabitants consume 
a great quantity. 
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Aeapnleo, Mezieo. 

A Species of the cact^ plant (noted as being the abode of the 
cochineal insect) is very abundant. This insect is very valuable for 
the red dye which it affords. 

Minerals are abundant, particularly gold and silver. Homed cat- 
tle are numerous, and supply hides, &c., in great quantities. 

Inhabitants, ete«— Kearly one half of the inhabitants are Indians ; 
the remainder are divided between the O/'eoles, or people descended 
from European parents (almost wholly Spanish), and the Mestizoes, or 
mixed races. Tillage and mining form the chief pursuits. In most 
parts of Mexico, mimufacturing industry is scarcely known. 

Trayeliiig Facilities. — ^Most of the roads are very defective. The 
only two carriage-roads deserving of note lead from the capital to the 
port of Vera Oruz. Mules are generally used for the transport both 
of passengers and merchandise. Improvements are being made in 
this respect in various parts of the republic. 

Mannfaetores and Exports. — The chief articles manufactured are 
brandy, sugar, olive-oil, paper, glass-ware, gunpowder and soap. Bees'- 
wax is extensively collected in some parts. Of the exports, metals, 
cochineal, hides, cattle, dyewoods and medicinal herbs are the most 
important. 
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ISties*— Mexioo, the capital, is situated in a vast plain of carefully 
cultivated fields, enclosed by lofty mountains, about two miles from 
Lake Tezcuco. The city is in the form of a square (each side of 
which is about 9,000 feet in length), and is enclosed by high -walls. It 
is noted for its numerous churches, convents and squares. The city 
markets are abundantly supplied with animal and vegetable produo- 
tions ; the latter are chiefly cultivated on the china/mpas^ or floating 
islands, in the adjacent lakes. ^ 

La Puebla, a large city, lies about 80 miles to the south-east of 
the city of Mexico. It is noted for its numerous churches, and its 
manufactures of soap, glass, iron and steel. 

GuADALA^ABA^ Situated near the Bio Grande de Santiago, is, next 
to the capital, the largest and most interesting city of the Mexican 
Republic. The natives, of this city manufacture extensively a kind of 
jars of scented earth, which are in much request. 

The chief seaports of Mexico are Tampioo, Yera Cruz, Aoapulco, 
Hazatlan and Quaymas. 

lESSONLXXL 

THE STATE OF YUCATAN. 
Area in square milea^ 56,000. PopnkUon, 478,00a DepartmentB, 5. 

Cieograpliical PiNsttlaii«— This peninsula, a State of the Mexican Ck>n* 
federation, lies between the waters of the Bay of Campeche, or Cam- 
peachy, and the Caribbean Sea. 

Surface.-— It is mostly level, and ^ery deficient in regular supphea 
of water. In summer, the land is generally so inundated as greatly to 
Impede agriculture. 

Soil) etc — The soU is poor, except in the south ; and the climate 
hot and unhealthy. The chief products are logwood and mahogany. 
Maize, cotton, rice, tobacco and sugar-cane are considerable sources 
of wealth to the inhabitants. Cattle are numerous. 

Inhabitants, ete« — ^The inhabitants are chiefly whites, though there 
are among them numerous Indians. Agriculture forms the leading 
pursuit. The form of government is republican. 

Blanufaetnres and Exports.— Dye-woods, mahogany, and hides form 
the leading exports. 

Cities. — ^Mebida, the capital, is situated about thirty miles from the 
north coast. It is connected with its port Sisal by a good read, and 
its trade is inconsiderable. 
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Oahfeohb, situated on the west ooast about 90 miles sontli-iYOBl 
of Merida, is the principal seaport of Yucatan. 

BALIZE, OR BRITISH HONDURAS 

Area in sqoare milee, 15,000. Population, 10,000 

Geographical Podtioii.— Balize, or Belize, is situated south of the 
Peninsula of Yucatan, and west of the Bay of Honduras. 

Surface.— The coast is low and swampy, but the interior is hilly. 

Soil, etcr— The soil is poor, and the climate,*during the wet season, 
between the months of June and September, is unhealthy. Forests 
are abundant, and supply large quantities of mahogany and oilier 
timber. Wild animals, birds and turtles are numerous. 

Inhabitiiits, etc« — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Indians and Kegroes. 
The country is a colonial possession of Great Britain. 

llaniifiictnres and Exports. — There are no articles manufactured of 
any note. The chief exports are mahogany and other hard cabinet 
woods, cochineal, tortoise-shell, sarsaparilla, and cocoa-nuts. 

BELIZE, the capital of the colony, is situated on a river of the 
same name. It consists of a long street bordering on the river, which 
contains the storehouses and residences of the principal merchants, 
and crossed by several inferior streets diverging from it at right angles. 
The town is surrounded by cocoa-nut plantations. ^ 

CENTRAL AMERICA. * 

Area In sq. miles, 20O,O0a PopulaUon, 2,200,000. 

Geographical Position, etc— Central America lies between Mexico 
and the Isthmus of Panama. It includes the State of Honduras, and 
the Republics of Nicaragua, Costa Bica, San Salvador and Guatemala. 

Surface. — Lofty table-lands extend along the western coast, from 
which the country descends in terraces. In the east are extensive 
plains and low flats. There are numerous volcanoes, many of them 
in an active state, along the line of the Pacific coast. 

Soil, etc— The soil is generally rich and fertile. The climate varioa 
according to the elevation; on the coast plains it is hot. Indigo, 
cotton, sugar, cocoa, mahogany, and logwood are among the most im- 
portant products. Indian com, rice, beans and plantains are raised in 
abundance, in some parts ; and they form the staple food of the inhabit- 
ants. Cattle are numerous, particularly in Nicaragua and Honduras. 
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The wooded coasts of the Pacific are mnoh infested with dangerous 
reptiles. Birds of brilliant plnmage are plentiful in the seyeral States 
of Central America, and minerals are generally abundant. 

InliaMtaiits, ete. — ^About one-fourth of the inhabitants are Whites, 
one-half Indians, and the rest mixed races. Agriculture forms the 
leading pursuit, but it is rudely conducted. 

Cittes*— Kew Guatemala, the capital of the Bepublic of Guatemala, 
the largest of the States of Central America, is situated on a high 
plain about 45 miles distant from the coast of the Pacific. The houses 
are built only one story in height, on account of earthquakes. 

CoHATAQUA, the capital of the State of Honduras, is situated 
about 180 miles east of the city of Guatemala. 

Managua, the capital city of the Eepublic of Nicaragua, is situated 
on the south bank of Lake Managua, about 50 miles south-east of 
Leon. 

San Jos^ the capital of the Republic of Costa Kica, lies about mid* 
way between its opposite coasts. 

San Salvador is the capital city of the Republic of San Salvador. 
This city was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1854 ; and^ 
for a time, the government was removed to Cojutepeque (kO'Two-ta-pa'^ 
Jca)y situated a few miles east of San Salvador. 

THE MOSQUITO TERRTTORT extends along the coast of 
Central America, from Cape Honduras to the Elver San Juan. It is 
inhabited by a race of Indians, who have always succeeded in main- 
taining their independence of Spanish, power. They regard their 
country as an independent state, under the protection of the British 
Government. 



THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS 

LESSON T.YXn • 

MAP STUDIES. — Systematicallt Abrae^oed. 

Describe the following Islands, vk. : — The Bahamas, — Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti or San Domingo, Porto Rico, — ^Virgin Isles, Anguilla, 
St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Saba, St. Eustatius, St. Kitts, Barbuda, 
Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Desirade, Marie Galante, Do- 
minica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Yincent, Barbadoes, Grenadines, 
Grenada, Tobago, Trinidad, — and the Lesser Antilles. 
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State the nttiation of the following Capital Cities^ 'oiz, : — ^Nassau, 
— Havana, Spanish Town, Port-au-Prince, St. Domingo, St. John's, 
— Ohristianstadt, Basseterre, Plymouth, Basseterre, Koseau, Oarenage, 
BoDgstown, Bridgetown, St. George, Scarborough, and Port Spain. 

State the^ situation of the following Cities^ viz.: — ^Bahia Honda, 
Matanzas, San Juan, Nuevitas, Baraooa, Santiago de Cuba, Manzanillo, 
Trinidad, Oienfuegos, Batabano, Guines, Espiritu Santo, Puerto Prin- 
cipe, — Falmouth, Kingston, Port Eoyal, — Cape Haytien, Aux Oayes, 
Jeremie, Gonaives, — ^Port Platte, Savana la Mar, Keiva, — ^Aguadilla, 
Guayama, Ponce and St. Pierre. 

Describe the following CapeS^ loiz, : — Icacos, Point Matemillo, 
Point Canada, Point Mulas, Point Maysi, Oruz, Point Gorda, and St, 
Antonio,— Point Morant, Point Portland, and Point Negril, — ^Isabelle, 
Engano, False, Tiburon, Dame Maria, St. Kioholas and Mole, — ^Mala 
Pasque and Roxo. 

Describe tTie following Mountains^ tjw?.; — Cordillera de Cuba, — 
Blue, — Cibao, — and Porto Rico. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays^ viz,: — ^Havana, Buena 
Esperanza, Jagua, Broa, — Annotta, Black, — Maozanilla, Scotch, 
Samana, Ocoa, and Gonaives. 

Describe the following Channels avd Passages^ mz. : — ^North-West 
Providence, North-East Providence, Ship, Crooked Island, Oaicos, — 
Old Bahama, Windward, and Mona. 

Describe the following Bivers^ viz, : — Canto, — ^Yaque, Yuma, and 
Artibonito. 

THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

Total area in eqnare miles, 90,000. Total popnlatioii, 8,590,000. 

Geographical Position, etc.— The West Indies consist of numerous dus- 
ters of islands, extending in a semi-circular form between North and 
South America, and constituting a sort of natural barrier to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

How Divided.— They are divided into the Bahama Mes, Greater 
Antilles, Caribbean Isles, and the Lesser Antilles. By some geograr- 
phors, the Caribbean Isles are called the Lesser Antilles. 

To whom Snidect. — ^With the exception of Hayti, and the islands of 
Margarita, Blanquilla, Tortuga, Orchilla, and Los Roques, the West 
India Islands are all subject to different European powers. 

The European nations that have possessions here, are the Brilish 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch, French, and Spanish. 
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THE BRITISH ANTILLES. 
Total area in square xnilttB, 15,000. Total population, 800,000. 

GM^phical Podtloii.— The British West India Islands comprise 
the entire gronp of the Bahama Isles, and several fine islands, situ- 
ated among the several groups, which constitute the Greater AntiUea, 
and the Caribbean Mes. The following is a list of the principal lal- 
ands, viz. : — 



1. P ahnmiM, 

2. Jamaica, 

& f Anegada, 
4. •! Virgin Gorda, 
6^ (Tortola, 
(L Angnilla, 

7. Barbuda, 

8. St Kitt8» 
a Kevis, 

la Antigna, 



Bq. mllflt. PopoUttioo. 
4,500 27,000 



^000 


880,000 


18 


200 


80 


8,000 


85 


7,000 


29 


8,000 


73 


600 


63 


24,000 


83 


10,000 


107 


86,000 
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11. Montserrat^ 

12. Dominica, 
18. Bt Lncla, 

14. St Vincent, 

15. Barbadoes, 

16. Grenada (inelad. ) 

ing the Qmuk- V189 
din«), ) 

17. Tobago, 120 

13. Trinidad, 2,000 



flK[. milM. r^nlAtloii. 



275 

181 
164 



8,000 
28,000 
21,000 
27,000 
122,000 

20,000 

18,000 
60,000 



THE BAHAMA ISLES. 

Geographical Position, etc* — ^This group lies north-east of Ouba, and 
south-east of the p^iinsula of Florida. They are supposed to number 
about 600 ; but many of them are mere coral rocks and are uninhabit- 
able. The chief islands lie on the flats, called the Bahama Banks. 

Surfoee*— The surface of the islands is generally low and leveL 

Soil, etc«— The soil is light and sandy. The more jiorthern isles, 
during the winter months, are rendered cool and agreeable by the 
north-west breezes. 

The chief article cultivated is cotton. Guinea and Indian corn, 
vegetables, and most of the fruits of tropical regions grow on some of 
the islands. Turk's Island is noted for its salt ponds. The shores 
and creeks of many of the islands abound in turtles and a great varietur 
of fish. Cattle and sheep thrive in most of the islands. 

Inhabitants* — The inhabitants consist chiefly of Creoles and Kegroes. 
The latter are employed as laborers, and the former are for the most 
part wreckers and fishermen. 

Exports*— These are cotton, dye-woods, mahogany, turtles, fruits, 
and coffee. 

Nassaxt, the capital and seat of government, is ntuated on the 
Island of Kow Providence. 
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A BtMuner reetiving Cod at Kingston. 



THE ISLAND OP JAMAICA. 



Cleographieal Positioii.— This island lies in the Caribbean Sea, about 
90 miles sontb-west of Hayti. 

Surface. — The Blue Mountains traverse the island from east t6 west. 
On the south side, the shores are abrupt, while on the north, the land 
is undulating. It is well watered, and the coasts contain numerous 
excellent harbors. 

Soil, etc. — In the valleys and level tracts the soil is generally fer- 
tile. The chmate is hot. Sugar, rum, molasses, indigo, coffee, 
arrow-root, and various tropical fruits, are among the productions. 
Monkeys, lizards, and alligators, are found on this island. 

Inhabitants.— By far the greater part of the inhabitants are blacks. 

Mannfactnres and Exports. — The chief articles manufa<)tured arc 
Bugar and rum, which, together with molasses, coffee, cotton, and 
fruits, form the leading exports. 

Spanish Town, the capital, is situated on the west bank of the 
Oobre, about 10 miles from Kingston. 

Kingston, the chief commercial city of Jamaica, is situated on the 
north side of the harbor of Kingston. A railroad connects this place 
with the capital. Steamers plying between Aspinwall and New York 
frequently stop at Kingston to get a supply of coal, etc. Besides this, 
a regular communication is kept up between this port and England ; 
also between it and several other of the West India ports. 
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VIRGIN ISIjES.— These consist of a group of small islands lying 
east of Forto Bioo. Some of the islands belonging to this group arc 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. The principal of these are 
Anegada, Virgin Gorda, and Tortola. 

LESSON I2XIV. 
THE BRITISH A N T I L L E S .— <C'o«<waerf.) 

ANGUIIiIiA.— This island, the northernmost of the Oaribbean 
Isles, is low, flat, and irregolarly shaped. 

The soil is good, and the climate healthy. Cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
salt, and cattle, are the chief products. The island is a dependency 
of the Island of St. Kitts. 

BARBUDA* — This island lies south-east of Anguilla, and north- 
east of fit. Kitts. Nearly the whole surface of the island is covered 
with a thick, luxuriant yegetation. The population amounts to about 
500 Negroes. 

The island is held under a long lease from the Crown of England 
by the Codi-ington family. Corn, cot^pn, and tobacco, are the chief 
product^. Turtle and flsh abound on the coasts. -^ 
* ST, ETTTS, or ST. OHRISTOPHBR^This island lies south- 
west of Barbuda. It is traversed through the centre by a mountain 
range, from which the land gradually slopes to the sea. The soil is 
fertile and highly cultivated. Among the chief products otq sugar, 
cotton, indigo, molasses, oranges, shaddocks, and other fruits. 

Bassetebbe, the capital, is situated on the west coast. 
-^^JNSVISw^This is a small island lying south-east of St. Kitts. 
The staple product is sugar. Chaelestown, the capital, is situated 
on the south-west part of the island. 

ANTIGUA^— This island lies about 40 miles north of Guadeloupe. 
The inhabitants are mostly blacks, and the chief exports of the island 
are sugar, rum, molasses, coflee, and cotton. 

St. John, the capital, in the north-west part of the island, is situ- 
ated partly on a high rock, from whose summit, when the sky is dear, 
Guadeloupe, Montserrat, Nevis, and St. Kitts, may be seen by the 
naked eye. 

MONTSERRAT.— This island lies about equi-distant from Nevis- 
and Guadeloupe. 

It produces some of the best cofee and sugar in the West Indies, 
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nd tii«M with arroiT'foot and tuoamdm iorm the diief tftieleB of 
0sport TvatouTB, the c^iilal, is atnated on the saotli-vert coast. 

DOMDOCiL^Tbis uiand lies between Hie idands of Gnaddo^e 
md HaiHoiqee. It if of Tolcame origin, with rugged monntmw and 
UrtSU intenrening yallejB* which are watered by nmneroos email 
itreoma. Tbe dlnate ia nnbealthy. HogUi pooltiy, bees, and gamo^ 
are rery plentifoL Bosjeau, the espitil^ altiiated on the west eoast, 
boa an excellent harbor. 

0T« ZiUOIA^— This island lies abont mid-way between the islanda 
of Martiniqae and St Vincent Sugar is the chief article coltiyatecL 

CABSViiaB, or Port Castries, is the capital town of the island. 

0T« WOBMT^This island lies abont 20 miles sonth of Bt Lnda. 
About two-fifths of its surface is under cnltiyation for sugar. 

EiKGSTOWV, the capital, is ntuated on the sonth coast 

BABBAPOBSt— This island lies about 90 miles east of /St Yin- 
cent, and is the oldest colony of Great Britain. The Goyernor and 
Commander-in-chief of this idand is also Goyemor-general of the isl- 
ands of St Lucia, St Vincent Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad. 
Among the productions that form articles of export, ^e sugar, molas- 
ses, tamarinds, arrow-root, aides, and ginger. 

Bbidobtown, the capital, on the west coast, is well built and sur- 
rounded by flue plantations. 

ORBNADA.— This island lies south of the cluster of islands called 
the Grenadines. 

A chain of mountains trayerses the island from north to south, 
on the top of which are seyeral small lakes. 

The soil is fertile ; the climate hot and unhealthy. The produc- 
tions are chiefly sugar, cocoa, rum and molasses. 

St. Gbobqb, the capital, situated on the west coast ts an impor- 
tant seaport. It has been selecTted by the Boyal Moil Packet Steam 
Company, as a coal depot. 

The Gbbnadinxs, a cluster of about 20 small islands, dependent on 
Grenada, are situated between that island and St. Vincent. 

TOBAOO.^This island lies south-east of Grenada. SoABBOBOTran, 
the capital, is situated on the south coast 

TBZNXDAD lies near the north coast of South America. Almost 
all the elevated parts of this island are covered with dense forests. 
The exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, sugar, and hides. Post Spadt, 
on the west coast, is the capital. 
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LSSSONLUY. 

THE DANISH ANTILLES. 

Total aroa in square miles, 165. Total population, 41,000. 

Ths Daihbs Akthxes belong to the '^nrgin Group, and oonsast of 
the following islands, yIz. : — 

Aim in h* »^1m. PopalatfM. 
St. Thomaa, V ^ • • • • ^ ^^^^J^ 

St John, .\/ 48 «.«00 

'SantaCrnz, 100 25,600 

8T. THOBCAS is a small island lying east of Porto Bico. Sugar 
and cotton are the chief exports. St. Thomas, the capital of the 
island, is a free port, and the chief station of the steam-packets be- 
tween Sonthampton, in England, and the West Indies. 

8T. JOHN is a small island to the east of St Thomas. 

8ANTA ORUZ, the largest and most sontherly of the Danish 
Isles, thongh inferior to St. Thomas in commerce, is of greater import- 
ance in extent and fertility. 

The government of the island is nnder a Governor General, whoso 
Jurisdiction extends to the other Danish Colonies of the gronp. Thd 
island formerly belonged to Great Britain, consequently the inhabit^ 
ants are essentially English in customs and in language. 

8T. BARlBOIiOMEW^— This island, a colonial possession of 
Sweden, contains an area of abont 85 square miles, and 18,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is the only island in the West Indies that belongs to the 
Swedes. 

THE FRENCH ANTILLES. 
Total area in square miles, 1,026L Total popnlation, 250,500l 

The Fbenoh Antilleb form a part of the Caribbean Group, and 
consist of the following islands, viz. : — 

Ar*^ b iq. mflea. Popalatioii. 
Si. Martia (north partX .... 80 (whole UdaDd), 4^000 

Onaderoape, 534 112,000 

LaDesirade, ..... 1*7 1,600 

Harle Galante, ..... 60 HOOO 

LesSaintes, 5 1,000 

Martinlqac, .... .880 118,000 

7 
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ST. MARTIN lies between the islands of Angailla and St. Bar- 
tliolomew. The north part of the island belongs to France, and tho 
south to Holland.* 

Abont one-third of the !Fren6h part of the island is nnder cultiva- 
tion. In the sonth, or Dntoh portion, there are some lagoons, firom 
which mnch salt is obtained. The chief products are sagar, mm, salt 
and cotton. 

GUAIXBLOtTPB.— This island lies between the islands of Antigna 
and Dominica, and is the largest and most valuable of the Oaribbean 
Isles. It should be regarded as consisting rather of two islands than 
one, for it is divided into two parts by La Bivi^re SaI6e. 

This river, or channel is about 50 yards in breadth, and communi- 
cates with the sea by a large bay at each end ; that on the north 
is called Grand Gul-de-Sac, and that on the south Petit Oul-de-Sao. 

The eastern section of this double island is called Grand Terre, and 
the western, Basse Terre, or Guadeloupe Proper. 

The chief productions are sugar, coffee, cocoa, cloves, olive oil, 
rum, ginger, logwood and tobacco. 

Bassb Tebbe, the seat of government of Guadeloupe Proper, is 
situated on the south-west coast, at the mouth of the Bivi^re-aux- 
Herbes. Point ▲ Pttbb, the capital of Grand Terre, is situated on 
the Pelit Cul-de-Sac. 

The north part of St. Martin, and the islands La Desirade, Idiirie 
Galante, and Les Saintes, are dependencies of Guadeloupe. 

MARTIMIQUS lies south of Dominica. It is mountainous, and 
about one-fourth of its surface is covered with dense forests. The 
chief products are sugar, coffee and cocoa. 

The capital of the colony is Fort Royal, but St. Pierre is the most 
populous and important town on the island. 

THE DUTCH ANl-ILLES. 
Total area in sq. milea^ 4501 Total [K>piilatioD, 27,0001 

The Dutch Colonies comprise a few islands of the Caribbean, and 
three of the group called the Lesser Antilles. They are as follows, 
viz. : — 

Area io iq. milM. FopolAtioa. 

8t MarUn (south parlX .... 80 6^000 

8aba, 15 1,500 

StEustatios, 24 2,000 

Bnen Ayre, . .... 80 2,000 

Carapoa, 800 15.000 
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ST. SUGTATIU3 lios south of St. Martin. The coasts are gen- 
erally steep, and the island is subject to freqnent hnrrioanes and earth- 
quakes. Pigs, goats and poultry are extensively reared for export as 
well as for local use. 

The Island of Saba is a dependency of St. Eustatius. 

BUEN ATRB lies off the north coast of Venezuela. It abounds 
fai exceilent timber, and has extensive salt and lime works. 

OURA^OA is situated about 80 miles to the westward of Bucn 
Ayre. This island owes its importance chiefly to its commercial facil- 
ities. Williamstadt, the capital, situated on the south coast, is the 
centre of commerce of the Dutch West India Colonies. 



lESSON LXXVL 
THE SPANISH ANTILLES. 

The Spanish. Colonial Possessions in the West Indies comprise 
Cuba, Porto Bico, Cuelebra and Bieque. 

THE ISLAND OP CUBA. 
Area in sq. miles, 42,3S0. Popnlation, 1,207,000. 

Cleogra^eal PosUlon*— Cuba, the largest of the West India Isles, 
lies between the waters of the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Snrikee*— The south-east part of the island is intersected by a 
mountain range, which extends along the greater part of the entire 
length of the island. The northern portion is generally level, with 
rich valleys and plains. 

Owing to the shape of Cuba, and the direction of its mountains, 
there is but little space left: for rivers. The mountain torrents, which 
flow into the sea during the rainy season, dry up when the rains 
cease ; thus causmg in some parts severe droughts. 

Soil, etc^«— The soil is fertile, and the climate warm, but generally 
healthy. The greatest quantity of rain falls during May, June and 
July, which are the hottest months. Snow never falls. 

Tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, and various kuids of fruits, are pro- 
duced in abundance. Many varieties of hard-wood trees, such as ma- 
hogany, cedar, ebony, &c., are to be met with in the mountain dis- 
tricts.' Amphibious animals, such as are usually found in tropical 
eGmes, and birds of beautifal plumage, are numerous, while the coasts 
literally swarm with fish of various kinds. 
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Inlitbttaitg, etc.— The inhabitants are chiefly Oreole whites^ blacks 
and mnlattoes (both slaves and free), and some Spaniards, and other 
foreigners. The island is nnder the goyemment of a Captain General, 
appointed by the Spanish crown. 

TraTeliiig FacHlttab^-Some railroads have been constrncted, by 
means of which Havana is connected with the chief agricaltnral and 
commercial districts. Steam vessels also ply between Havana and 
other parts of the coasU 




llaiiiifaetiires and Exports. — ^The manufactures consist chiefly of 
coarse woolens, straw-hats, cigars, &c. The chief articles exported 
are sugar, coffee, molasses, spirits, tobacco, cigars, wax, honey, copper- 
ore, hard woods, &c. 

Cities.— Havana, the capital of Ouba, and an important commercial 
city and port, is situated on the west side of a magnificent harbor in 
the north part of the island. The entrance to the harbor is defended 
by two casties, Moro and Punto. 

The streets of the city are narrow and badly paved. The princi- 
pal edifices are the Cathedral, containing the tomb of Columbus ; the 
Palace of the Governor, the Arsenal, the General Post-oflGice, and a 
number of churches, convents, charitable, and other institutions. 

Matanzas, an important seaport, is situated on the north coast of 

ba, about 60 miles east of Havana. 
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THE ISLAND OP PORTO RICO. 

Area in sq. miles, 8,740. Population, 880,000. 

Geograpbieal Position.— This island lies east of Hay ti, from which it 
Is separated hy the Mona Passage. 

Siirfii€e«-^It is beautifully diversified with woods, hills and valleys, 
and well watered by small streams from the mountains, whioh traverse 
the centre of the island from east to west. 

Soli, etc— The soil is rich and fertile, but only about one-fifteentb 
part is under cultivation. The qjimate is unusally fine. Sugar, cofiSdO, 
ntaize and rice are the staple products. 

8t. John's, or San Juan db Porto Bioo, the capital, and chief 
seaport, is situated on a small island off t^e north coast. 
_ • 

THE ISLAND OF HAYTI, OR SAN DOMINaO. 
Aie« lA HI. mllca, ^,400. Population, 700,000. 

Geograpliieal Poflltioii«— This large 
island lies between the two Spanish 
isles of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Surface* — ^The centre of the island 

is traversed by mountun ranges. 

M The east shore is swampy, but the 

.| other shores are bold, and afford 

3 good harbors. The rivers are nu- 

— — 4 merous and rapid. 

n> FUr fif Bxju. Sofl, etc— The soil is fertile, and 

the climate hot and unhealthy to 
foreigners. Among the leading products of this island are cofiTee, 
tobacco, cotton, cocoa, sugar, bees'-wax, cochineal and ginger. 
Mahogany, satinwood, logwood, and other valuable trees, are hero 
abundant, and form important articles of export. 

InliaUtants, etc* — ^Hayti formerly belonged to Franco and Spain; 
the former holding the western, or Haytien part of the island, and the 
latter the eastern, or Dominican. Por several years it has been di- 
vided into two independent states and governed by free blacks. 

The form of government is republican in both Hayti and Do- 
minica. 

Poet au Peinoe, situated on the Bay of Gonaives, is the capital 
of Hayti, and the principal seat of its foreign trade. 

San Domingo, located on the south coast, is the capital of Dom- 
ly^ica or San Domingo. It is noted for the beauty of its Situation. 
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. REVIEW LESSONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESIIDKS ON TUB COUNTBIBS OF NOSIH AMKBICA. 
(Continued firom page 184) 

LESSON LXXVn. 

1. What extensive republio lies south-west of the United States? Whitt 
range of xnoxmtainsin Mexico? What river separates Mexico from Texas? 
What peninsula in the western part of Mesdoo ? What channel connects the 
Gulf of Mexico with the Caribbean Sea ? 

2. Where is the Bay of Honduras ? Is the Bay of Campeche east of Yuca- 
tan ? Where is Cape Catoche ? " What lakes m Mexico ? What in Central 
America ? How is Central America divided ? What is Balize ? "WTiat is the 
climate of Mexico ? Owing to the inequalities of the surface and the varieties 
of climate, what productions may be found ? 

3. What minerals are abundant? For what productions is Balize noted? 
Is Mexico noted for manufoctores ? How is the surface of Yucatan? What 
political divifflon is Yucatan? What natural divison? Describe the city of 
Mexico. What are the leading exports ofMexico ? OfYucatan ? 

4. What city is the capital of the Republic of Guatemala ? Of what -state 
is Comayagua the capital ? What city is the capital of the Republic of Costa 
Rica? Of the Republic of San Salvador? Of the Republio of Nicaragua? 
Where is the Gulf of Tehuantepec ? What celebrated volcanoes in Mexico? 
Where is Cape St. Lucas ? 

5. What seaports in Yucatan ? What noted volcanoes in Central America ? 
In what state of Central America is the volcano of Cartage ? Where is the 
Gulf of Fonseca? What river is the outlet of Lake Nicaragua? Where 
is Matamoras? San Luis Potosi? Yalladolid? Acapulco? MazatUm? 
Tampico ? Guadalaxara ? 

ON THB WEST INDIA ^LANDS. 

6. Where are the West India Islands ? How are they divided ? What are 
the Caribbean Isles sometimes called ? To what nations do the greater part 
of the West Indies belong ? Which are the isles belonging to the British ? 
Of these, which one is the laigest ? How is that island situated ? What im- 
portant commercial city on that island ? 

7. Where are the Bahamas? What is their supposed number ? For what 
is Turk's Island noted? Are all the Bahamas inhabited? In what do the 
shores and creeks of some of the islands abound ? By whom are these isles in- 
habited ? What are their leading pursuits ? What town is the seat of gOYcru- 
mcnt ? Where is it ? 
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8. What channel lies between the Bahamas and Cnba? What passage be- 
tween the Caicos Isles and Mariguana ? Between Crooked and Long Islands? 
Between St Salvador and Eleuthera ? For what is St. Salvador noted ? What 

^ is the chief article cultivated in the Bahama Isles ? What are the Icadmg ex- 
ports ? Which is the most southerly of the Bahamas ? L 

9. Through what channel would 70a p%8s from Ty^f>gnft to Jamaica ? How 
far distant is this isle from Hayti ? What mountains traverse it ? How is tho 
coast? Bjwhom is Jamaica chieflj inhabited? What articles are exteii« 
dvelj manufactured ? Describe Kingston. 

10. Where are the Virgin Isles ? What three of these isles belong to Great 
Britain ? Describe the Island of Anguilla. What island to the south-east, be- 
longing to the same nation ? What family hold this island under a lease ? 
Where is St. Kitts ? In what direction from St Kitts is Nevis ? 

11. What island lies about 40 miles north of Guadeloupe ? A a. De- 
scribe the capital of that island. What island belonging to the British, be- 
tween Nevis and Guadaloupe ? What are the chief productions of Montserrat ? 
What town is the capital ? What the capital of Stc Kitts ? Of Antigua ? 
Of Nevis? 

LESSON LXXVnL 

REVIE^V QUESTIONS CONTINUED. 

1. What large island belonging to the British, lies south of Guadeloupe ? 
Describe that idand. Where is St Lucia? St Vincent? What island lies 
about 90 miles to the cast of St Vincent ? Describe Barbadoes. What town 
is the capital of St Lucia ? Of St Vincent ? 

2. Where is Grenada Island? What cluster of isles- to the north, is a de- 
pendency of Grenada ? For what is the capital of Grenada noted ? What 
large island lies off the north-east coast of South America ? To what nation 
does it betong ? What town is the capital ? 

8. What island lies north-east of Trinidad ? To whom does it belong ? 
Which are the islands included in the Danish Antilles ? Describe St Thomas. 
Which is the largest and most southerly of the Danish Isles ? Describe Santa 
Cruz ? To what nation does the Island of St Bartholomew belong ? Do the 
Swedes possess any other island in the West Indies ? 

4. Which ore the isles included in the French Antilles ? Which one is the 
largest ? Between what British isles is Guadeloupe situated ? Where is the 
Island of St Martin ? Do the French have possession of the entire island ? 
To whom belongs the southern part of the island ? 

5. Describe the Island of Guadeloupe. What town is the scat of govern- 
ment ? What islands are dependencies of Guadeloupe ? Where is Martinique ? 
Which is its most important town ? Is that town the capital ? Which are the 
islands belongmg to the Dutch? Where is St Eustatius? To what is the 
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idand sabject ? "Wluit island is noted for its salt and lime works ? B. A. 
To what does the island of Cura9oa owe its importance ? 

6. What islands of the West Indies belong to' Spain ? Which one of these 
is the largest? Describe the general character of the sniface. What are its . 
chief productions ? In what do the manufactures chiefly consist ? What city 
is the capital ? 

7. How is the harbor of Havana defended ? By whom is Cuba inhahited ? 
What foorm the leading articles of export from Cnba ? What passage separates 
San Domingo firom Porto Rico ? How mnch of Porto Rico is nnder cultiva- 
tion? What is the climate? What the soil? 

8. How is the capital sitoated ? What large island lies between Cnba and 
Porto Rico ? Who inhabit this island ? Does this island belong to any Eu- 
ropean power ? What city is the capital of the Haytien Empire ? What tUp 
capital of the Republic of Dominica ? What rivers in Hayti ? Where is the 
Bay of Gonaives ? Scotch Bay ? 

9. On what island are the following towns situated, viz.: — ^Matanzas? 
Spanish Town? Jeremie? Ponce? Manzanillo? Falmouth? AuxCayes? 
Aguadilla? Gonaives? Port Royal? Principe? Santiago de Cuba? 
PortPhitte? Nuevitas? Trinidad? Batabano? 



SOUTH AMEKIOA. 

LESSON uza. 

MAP STUDIES.— Ststematecallt Absangbd. 

Mention tT^e JHmndaries of the following Countries^ w. : — ITelT 
Granada, Yenezada, British Gniana, Dntch Guiana, French Guiana, 
Brazil, Uruguay, La Plata, Patagonia, Ohili, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
and Paraguay. 

State the situation of the fdHlowing Citiee and Totona^ vi^ : — 
Ohagres, Aspinwall, Panama, Oarthagena, Mompox, Santa Martha, 
Socorro, Pasto, Popayan, Buenaventura, Bogota, — Maracaybo, Trux- 
illo, -Yalencia, La Guayra, Oabaooas, Barcelona, Gumana, Guayana, 
Esmeralda, Atures, Angostura, — Gbobgstowk, New Amsterdam, — 
Pabamabibo, — Cayenne, — ^Egas, Ooary, Moura, Barra, Borba, ObidoSi 
Santarem, Macapa, Souzel, Para, Barras, Maranham, Parnaiba, Seara, 
Oeiras, Natal, Pernambuco, Alagoas, Pambo, Sergipe, Bahia, Urubu, 
Porto Seguro, Porto Altegre, Diamantino, Espiritu Santo, Yilla Bioa, 
i^To Janeibo, San Paulo, Laguna, Porto Alegre, Ouyaba, Yilla Belki 
,mo, Porto Imperial, and Yilla Boa. 
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PART n. 
State the situation of the following CitieB and Totons^ mz.:^ 
Maldonado, Month Video, Golonia, — Solta, Tncmnan, Corrientes, 
Santa Fe, Busnos Aybes, Jfendoza, Bioja, Catamarca, Santiago, 
Cordova, — ^Port Copiapo, Ooquimbo, Quillota, Valparaiso, Talcahuana, 
Ooncepdon, Valdivia, Ourico, Sjintiago, — Santa Cruz, Tarija, Oobija, 
Fotosi, Cocbabamba, La Paz, Chuquisaoa, — Oaxamarca, Lagnna, 
Sarayacu, Onzco, Pnno, Arica, Arequipa, Pisco, Callao, Lima, Pasoo, 
Oaxatambo, Trnxillo, Huanta, — Quito, Omagnas, Ouenca, Guayaqnil, 
Biobamba, — ^Itapna, Assumption, and Goncepcion. 

LESSON IXXI. 

HAP STUDIES. — STBTEBfATIGALLT ArRANOED. 

Describe the following Islands^ viz, : — ^Los Boques, Orcbilla, Tor- 
tnga, Blanquilla, Margarita, Trinidad,| Joannes, Maranham, Falkland 
Isles, Georgia, Fuegian Isles, ^Adelaide, Hanover, Wellington, Obilooi 
Juan Fernandez, and St. Felix, i 

Describe the following Peninsulas^ viz, : — South America, — ^Pata- 
gonia, — St. Joseph, and Tres Montes. 

Describe the following Capes^ viz. : — Gallinas, ^ Barima, Orange, 
Korth, St. Eoque, Frio, St Maria, SanyAntonia, Corrientes,! Blanco 
(east), De la Virgines,i Horn, Montes, Mezillones, Agnja, Blanco, 
and Francisco. 

Describe the following Mountain Ranges^ viz. : — ^Pacaraima, Aca- 
ray, Brazilian, Andes, Geral, and Cordillera Grande. 

Describe the following PeaJcs, — Oayambe, Chimborazo, Chuqui- 
bamba, Sorato, Tlhmani : — Volcanoes,— Pichincha, Antisana, Cotopaxi, 
Arequiba, and Aconcagua. 

IBSSONIXXXL 

MAP STUDIES. — Systemahcaixy Abbanged. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Ba/ys^ viz, : — ^Darien, Venezuela, 

Paria,jAll Saints, Bio Janeiro, Paraiiagua,\Blanco,. St. Matthias, St 

George's, .Penas, Coroobado, Concepdon, ftorena, Guayaquil, Chooo, 

and Panama. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz, : — ^i^^aens and Chacoa^ 
Describe the following Lakes, viz, : — ^M^Pjaybo, Patos, Mirim, 
Titicaca, AuUagas, and Porongos. 
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PART n. 

Describe the following Ehers. — Atrato, Magdalena, Oauca,^ 
Orinoco, i Oassiqniare, Guaviare, Meta,^Apure, Oaroni,— Esflequibo, ; 
Surinam, MaronLOyapok^Amazon, Nflpo, Putlimayo,{Yapura, Ne^o, J 
Branco, Huallaga, Ucayale, Apurimac, .r TJnibaraba, Javaiy,y*'Jutay, 
Jurua, Purus, Madeira, Beni, Mamore, Guapore,jTapajos, Sngu, — 
Para, Tooantins, Araguay ; — 

Pamaiba, PoteDJi, St. Francisco, Doce, Paraiba, Rio de la Plata^ 
Uruguay, Parana, Pamahyba,j Rio Grande, Paraguay, Pilcomayo, 
Vermejo, Tarija, Jujuy, Salado, Quarto,— Salado, Colorado, Rio Negro, 
Oamarones, — ^Dulce, Tala, and Medinas. • i , . 

LESSON LXXXn. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 

Arcs in square miles, 6^00,000. Population, 17,000,00(1 

(>eogni||ilcal Position, ete«~-South America., a vast peninsula qf a tri 
angular form, occupies the southern half of the American or Western 
Continent. Its length from north to south is about 4,000 miles, and 
from east to west, its greatest breadth is about one-fourth less. 

Physic^ €haraeteristics.^Three great mountain systems diyersify the 
surface, as follows, viz. : — the Andes, which stretch along the western 
coast, from southern Patagonia to the Isthmus of Panama; the Parima, 
or Pacaraima Mountains, which extend along the southern border 
of Venezuela, a distance of about 600 miles, separating the plains of 
the Orinoco from those of the Rio ISTegro; and the Brazilian Moun- 
tains, consisting of two great ranges running parallel to the coast of 
Brazil, with several diverging chains. 

Between the Andes on the one side, and the mountain systems of 
Southern Venezuela and Brazil upon the other, extends a vast plain. 
This great plain may be divided into three parts, — the Region of the 
Llanos, or Savannahs (level grassy tracts), which occupy a great part 
of the basin of the Orinoco; the Region of the Selvas, or forest plains, 
which spreads over the lower portion of the baan of the Amazon, as 
far as the annual inundations of that river extend ; and the Region 
of the Pampas of La Plata. 

InhaMtants, Hlstor^B*— The greater part of the inhabitants are 
descendants of the nan^ Indians ; some of these are semi-civilized and 
others are stiU in a savage state. The ruling people are the descend- 
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ants of Europeans, mostly Spaniards and Portuguese. Nearly the 
whole of South America, for ahout three centuries antecedent to the 
present, was under the control of European Glovernments. 

Spain took possession of a great part of the northern, and almost all 
the western coasts, hesides large tracts in the interior, and Portugal of 
the present Empire of Brazil. The Spanish portions have become in- 
dependent. Brazil is under the dominion of a legitimate sovereign, 
and Guiana \s a colonial possession established by Great Britain, 
France, and Holland. 

THE REPUBLIC OF NEW 
GRANADA.* 
Acea in 8q.mUes, 522,000. Pop., 2,248,000. 

GeograpUeal Podtioii. — This 
country occupies the north-west 
part of South America, between 
the Pacific Ocean and the upper 
course of the Orinoco. 

It extends westward to the 
boundary of Oosta Bica in Central 
America, including the Isthmus 
of Darien, or Panama. 
Surijue* — Several chains of the Andes based upon elevated table- 
lands overspread a large portion of the country. These traverse the 
western part from north to south. East of the mountains are exten- 
sive Uanos, or plains. 

Soil, ^te.-— The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the. climate is hot and 
unhealthy, except on the elevated table-land. In the uplands wheat 
and other grains are produced, and in the river basins, and along 
the coasts, coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, sugar, tobacco, together with 
various medicinal herbs, and tropical fruits. 

The lianas afford pasturage for immense herds of cattle and 
horses, and the forests are rich in dye and cabinet woods. Miner* 
als are abundant, particularly gold, silver, platina, and rock salt. 
About 50 miles north of Bogota, are the famous emerald mines, which 
supply a great part of the world with this precious stone. 

Natural Curiosities.— North-east of, and li^r the city of Bogota, is 
the celebrated Oataract of Tequendama, in thjp^er Bogota — a branch 
of the Magdalena. The height of this cataract is about 570 feet, and 

♦ Now culled United States of Colombia. 
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the width of the stream 86 feet. The Natural Bridges of Icononzo 
are also mnch celebrated. The largest consists of a natural arch of 
stone 60 feet long, and 40 wide, stretching over a chasm (through 
which rolls a swift torrent) at an elevation of 818 feet above the sur- 
face of the water. 

InhaMtantS) etc* — The population is composed of Whites, Indians, 
Negroes and mixed races. Agriculture is in a rude state. The farmr 
ers are cjiiefly occupied in raising live-stock. 




Traveling Faellities* — In the mountainous districts there are no 
roads, and individuals are carried on a kind of basket-chair on the 
backs of porters. In other parts, mules form the chief meand of con- 
veyance. The method of crossing streams is by ropes stretched from 
one side to the other with sling and basket, in which the traveler 
seats himself, and is pulled safely over. 

Steamboats now ply on the Magdalena, which will much facilitate 
the development of the country ; and a railroad, recently built, spans 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

Jllaiiiifactiires and Exports* — ^Manufactures are of the simplest kinds. 
Oonmierce receives considerable attention. The chief articles of ex- 
port are hides, specie and bullion. 

Cities* — Bogota, th^I^ital city, is situated in a fertile plain on the 
left bank of the Bog(4|f nearly 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
^]l the houses are low, in consequence of the apprehension of earth- 
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quakes ; and are built of sun-dried brick, whitewashed and covered 
with tiles. Churches and convents cover nearly half the city. 

Gabthaosna, situated on Oarthagena Bay, is the chief seaport and 
naval arsenal of the republic. It is connected with the Magdalena by 
acanaL 

FoPATAET lies in a fertile plain near the Oauca lUver. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly mnlattoes and negroes. 

LESSON LXXXIir. 

THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA. 

Area In sq. miles, 427,000. Popolation, 1,824,000. 

GeognpUcal Position.— Venezuela lies between* l^ew Grenada on 
the west and Guiana on the east ; and extends from the Brazilian om« 
pire to the waters of the Caribbean Sea. 

Snrfiuet— The greater part of the sur&ce is a vast plain. There 
are some mountain ridges in the south and west. 

Soil, Climate) etc*— The soil is very productive. « The climate is 
warm, and as there is little variety of surface, a high temperature 
generally prevails. The year is divided into two seasons — ^the wet 
and the dry. All the tropical products grow here luxuriantly. Ani- 
mals and insects are numerous, and pearl oysters are found fdong the 
coast 

Inhabitants, ctc«— The population may be divided into three classes 
— ^Whites, Indians and mixed races. The whites are chiefly engaged 
in agricultural and commercial pursuits. 

TraveUiig Facilities*— There are no good roads and bridges. Travel- 
ing and inland comnerce are carried on by means of mules and lamas. 

Manufactures and Exports*— Manu£Etctures are few, and very simple; 
and the exports consist of a great variety of tropical plants, together 
with cattle, and the several articles of trade which they yield. 

Gtlcs*— Cabacoas, the capital, lies in a valley, about 12 miles dis- 
tant from its port, La Guayra. This city is noted as having been the 
birth-place of General Bolivar. 

Mabagatbo, on the left bank of La^ Mara taybo, carries on an 
active trade with the interior. Many of the inhabitants are engaged 
In navigating the lake. 

LiA GuATBA and Cui&caita are seaports od||^e Caribbean Sea. 

Akgostttb A is the chief place of trade in the vaUey of the Orinoco. 
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THE COLONIES OF GUIANA. 

Area In sq. milea, 141,00a Population, 214,000. 

Geogtapbieal Position, etc* — This portion of Korthem Soath Amcr* 
ica is situated directly east of Yeneznela, along the Atlantio coast, 
between the month of the Orinoco and that of the Oyapok. It con- 
sists of three colonies belonging to France, Holland, and Great Britain, 
called respectlTelj, French, Dntch and British Gniana. 

Snrfiice* — ^Along the coast the land is low and flat, so that tho 
conntry appears, npon approaching it, like a line of trees growing ont 
of the water. It is level for some distance inland, and in the south it 
is somewhat hilly and mountainous. 

Sofl, CUmate, etc— The soil is very rich, in consequence of being 
covered with water during the rainy season. The climate is hot. 
On the coast there are two winters, or rainy seasons, and two dry 
seasons, during the year. Vegetation is luxuriant. Dye, and other 
valuable woods, spices, and fruits and plants peculiar to tropical coun- 
tries, are plentiful. Insects are numerous. Ant-hillocks have been 
seen as high as 15 or 20 feet, and nearly 100 feet in circumference. 

InhaMtants, etc — The interior is chiefly inhabited by various Indian 
tribes. The coast and settled districts are occupied by European set- 
tlers, Negroes and mixed races. The leading object of pursuit among 
the settlers is the cultivation of sugar and coffee-plantations. Most 
of the negroes are slaves, except in the British and French colonies. 

TraTellng Facilities*— The chief mode of traveling is by boats on the 
various rivers which traverse the country. Canals are being con- 
structed in some parts. 

Kannfaetnres and Exports*— Manufactures are very few and unim- 
portant. The chief exports are coffee, sugar, rum, molasses, indigo, 
firuits and spices* 

Toinis*— Geoboetowk, the capital of British Guiana, lies on tho 
east bank of the Demerara, about one mile above its mouth. The 
streets are traversed by canals. 

Pabamabibo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, is located on the west 
bank of the Suriniam, about eix miles above its mouth. The streets 
of the town are ornamented with rows of orange, lemon and tama- 
rind trees. 

Oatenne, the capital of French Guiana, is situated on the Island 
of Cayenne, which is near the coast of Oontiriental Guiana. It is 
noted for its trade in Cayenne pepper. 
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LE3S0KLXXXIV 

THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 
Area in Bq. milos, 8,956,800. Fop^ 6,065,000 

Cieographicai Pofiltioi, tc— Thia 
Tast empire comprehends the 
eastern, and a great part of the 
central portion of the South Amer- 
ican Peninsnla. It possesses a 
coast line of 8,700 miles in length. 
Surface. — The northern part of 
Brazil consists chiefly of a vast 
plain, through which flow the Amazon and its tributaries. The 
shores of the east coast are generally low, but gradually rise to the 
mountainous region which runs parallel to the coast, from 20 to 150 
miles inland. 

Minor ranges intersect the other parts of the empire, enclosing 
tracts, some elevated, and others low-lying plains. Along the water- 
courses are numerous dense and almost impenetrable forests. 

Soil, Climate, etc— The soil is generally fertile, and vegetation ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant. The climate may be characterized as mild and 
agreeable, except in the north. In Brazil, as in all other regions 
south of the equator, the order of the seasons is the reverse of ours. 
December, January and February are their hottest montha. The 
forests abound with useful and ornamental woods. 

The banana forms the principal part of the food of the Indians, 
and the flour of the Cassava root is much used by the less wealthy 
classes. Other tropical fruits and plants are abundant. 

The forests swarm with wild animals, and a great variety of biris 
of the richest plumage; the plains afford pasturage for numerous 
herds of wild cattle. The diamond mines of Brazil are exceedingly 
valuable. 

Inlialiitants, etc— The inhabitants consist of Whites, chiefly of Por- 
tuguese descent ; Kegroes, mixed races, and several savage tribes of 
native Indians. The cultivation of the goil, and the labor in the 
mines, are performed by the negro slaves. 

TraTfling Facilities* — All goods are transported, either on the backs 
of mules, or horses, as scarcely any part of tBb empire is passable for 
carriages. 

MaanfactiiTes and Exports.— Manufactures are yet in their infancy. 
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The exports are principally sngar, coffee and cotton ; besides which, 
are hides, horns, tallow, jerked beef, cabinet and dyewoods, drags, 
gold and diamonds. 




A Seeae in • BiMiliaa ForMt. 

Cities. — 'Rio Janeiro, the capital city, situated on the west side of 
the bay, or harbor of Kio, is the principal seat of the foreign commerce 
of the empire. 

The honses are generally bnilt of granite, and the streets intersect 
(jhch other at right angles, save where the beach, or the declirities of 
the hills forbid. 

Fountains, supplied by means of a magnificent aqueduct, which 
conducts the water from the adjacent mountains, are numerous. The 
environs of the city are exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. 

Para, situated on the right bank of the Para, carries on consider- 
able trade in exporting cocoa, caoutchouc, or India rubber, isin- 
glass, rice and drugs. 

Pbrnambxtoo, called also Recife, is a commercial city of considep* 
able importance. 

Bauia, a large and flourishing commercial city of Brazil, lies on 
the east side of Mie Bay of All Saints. 



OBIKIUAT* 
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lESSONLXXXV. 
THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAT: 

'^ Area In a^. miles, 70,000. PopniaUon, 250,000i. 

CI«ograplileal Positioii.— Urngnay, or- Banda Oriental, lies nortli-eafli 
of the estuary of the Bio de la Plata, and extends from the UrDguay 
River to the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Siirflice«-^Along the coast it is leyel, and almost destitnte of trees; 
in the centre momitfdnons, and the rest of the territory nndnlating. 

Solly CDmate, etc* — ^The soil is for the most part good, and the cli- 
mate, thongh damp, is temperate and salubrious. Oattle and horses 
form the wealth of the inhabitants. Only a sufficient amount of 
agricultural produce is raised for home consumption. 

InlialiltaiLteu—The nugority of the inhabitants are Indians; sozae 
dyilized, and others in a savage state. 

TraTellng Facilities.— These are f^w, and of a very inferior order. 

Himiifiictinres and Exports*— Manufactures are unimportant. The 
exports are hides, beef, butter, hair and feathers. ' 

Towns.— MoNTS*viDKo, the capital, has a good port on the left side 
of ihe estuary of the La Plata, about 100 miles distant from Buenoa 
Ayres, and is the chief city of the republic. 

Maldokato, situated on the same estuary, about 60 miles east of the 
capital, is a well fortified seaport town. 



LA PLATA, OB THE ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 
Area in sq. mUea, '^(^000. Pop., 754^000. 

Geograpliieal Position.— La Plata 
lies south of Bolivia, and north 
of Patagonia. 

Surface.— In the north and west 
it is mountainous ; and the cen- 
tral and southern parts are vast 
pampas, much resembling the prai- 
ries of Western North America. 
Soil, Climate, etc— The soil is 
generally good, but not a thousandth part of the land is under culti- 
vation. In the mountainous regions, and on the coast, the climate is 
mild. Very destructive winds, or hurricanes, sometimes sweep over 
the pampas. 




The FI«g of Bnenofl Ayraa, or la Plata. 
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Fraits and plants commoa to both the temperate and tropical 
climes are here produced; but cattle, horses, mules, and the articles 
of traffic obtained from them, are the chief dependence. 

InliabitaiitBy etc. — ^The population mainl/ consists of Spaniards, 
Creoles, native Indians, and Kegroes. 

The guachos, or shepherds of the pampas, lead a wandering life^ 
hmiting wild cattle. They take them by means of a lasso, which they 
manage with great dexterity ; and woe be to the anhnal that comes 
within reach of the lasso, for his career is at an end. 

Tnyeling Facilities. — The roads are generally better than in most 
parts of South America. The rivers of La Plata afford immense fa- 
cilities for transportation. 

Haanfactnies and Exports. — Manufactures are few, consisting chiefly 
of. coarse woolen stuflS, leather, and turned wares. Hides, horns, 
horsehair, wool, ostrich feathers, and salted meats, are among the lead- 
ing articles of export. 

Cities. — Bn£KQS Atices, the capital of the State of Buenos Ayres, is 
situated on the south-west side of the Bio de la Plata (which is here 
36 miles wide), about 150 miles from its mouth. The city is built 
with great regularity, and carries on an extensive trade with the United 
States and Great Britain. Ships drawing 1 6 feet water cannot approach 
the city, the harbor being obstructed by sand-banks. They anchor 
about seven miles distant, and load and unload by means of lighters. 

Paeana, located on the Parana Biver, opposite Santa F^, is now 

the capital of the Argentine Bepnblic. MEimozA, situated on a high 

^ plain, at the foot of the Andes, is the entrep6t for the trade between 

Ohili and La Plata. Salta, located on a small branch of the Salado^ 

is noted for its trade in hides and mules. 

PATAGONIA. 

Area In square miles, 800,000. Population, 120,000. 

Geogmpbical Position. — ^Patagonia formerly embraced the entire 
southern extremity of South America; the western part of which is 
now claimed by Chili. 

Surface. — ^The western part is traversed by the Andes, and tho 
eastern consists of a succession of terraces. 

Soil, Climate, etc.— So little is known of the interior, that but little 
idea can be formed as to the nature of the soil. Along the east coast 
It is sterile, and on and near the Bio Negro, the soil is adapted to 
wheat and other grains. The dimate is generally cold« 
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Water-fowl and seals, in great iMnnbers, frequent the rocky shores. 

Iiiluibita]it8.~The country is thinly inhabited by Indian tribes, who 
are as barbarous as the country is desolate. They lead a nomadio 
life ; consequently, their habitations are small and movable, consist- 
ing merely of a framework of stakes covered with the skins of 
animals. 

LESSON LXXXYL 

THE REPUBLIC OF CHILL 
Area in sq. mile^ 170,000. Pop., 1,209,0001 

Geognipliicil Posltioii. — Ohili is 
in the western part of South 
America, and extends from the 
Desert of Atacama on the north 
to Patagonia on the south, and 
from the Andes to the Pacifio 
Hw Hit sr dull. Ocean. 

Surface— In the north, the land 
rises in successive terraces fromHhe coast ; in the south, the branches 
of the Andes cross the country, forming numerous valleys, and ter- 
minate abruptly at the coast ; in the middle part of Chili, tlie land 
is generally leveL ^ 

The sea-coast of Chili, compared with the entire surface, is inunense, 
and affords several good harbors. 

Soil, Climate, etc— The soil of the midland vales is rich ; in other 
parts it is sandy and dry. The climate is temperate and healthy. The 
four seasons here occur as in the United States, only in reversed 
order. In some parts of Northern Ohili, years pass without rain'g 
falling, but dews are frequent and heavy. Earthquakes often occur 
and volcanoes are numerous. 

Indian com, wheat, and other grains, are extensively cultivated. 
The figs and olives of Chili are said to be of superior flavor, and the 
grape is cultivated with great success. Minerals are abundant— silver 
and copper are the most profitable. Large quantities of the latter ore 
are annually' shipped to Swansea, in Wales, and a great amount is sent 
to the United States. 

Inhabitants^ etCt — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Spaniards, Mestizoes 
and Indians. Agriculture and mining form the leading pursuits. 
Traveliiig Facilities*- These are, as yet, few and imperfect A rail- 
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road is in contemplation from Yalparaiso to the capital, a distance of 
about 70 miles. The tracks through the valleys and ravines aro 
passable only by mules. 

Hannftetues and Exporter— The chief manufactures are earthenware 
jars, hempen cloths, cordage, soap, tallow, leather and brandy. The 
lea^g exports are metals, hides, wheat, jerked beef, wool and hemp* 
Much grain is sent to Oalifomia. 

Citleg^— Saj!itiack), the capital, lies at the foot of the Andes on the 
river Maypocha. The houses are built low, owing to the apprehension 
of earthquakes. 

Yalpabaiso, situated on the coast of the Pacific, is the chief sea- 
port of Ohili, and one of the most flourishing seats of trade on the 
west coast of South America. Ooquimbo, on the Ooquimbo Biver, 
about one mile distant from the Pacific, is noted for its trade in miner* 
als and chinchilla skins. 

THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 
Area in sq. mile6» 450,000. Popolation, 1,700,000. 

Cleegrapliical Position*— Bolivia lies north of La Plata, between 
Peru and Brazil. A small portion of its western frontier borders on 
the Pacific. 

Sniface.— The westeny^art is traversed by ridges of the Andes, 
and in the east are extensive plains. The coast district is a sterile 
desert. The great plateau, on whose surface reposes Lake Titicaca, is 
over 12,000 feet above the level of the Pacific. 

Solly Climate, ete«— The soil is for the most part fertile, and the cli- 
mate varies much in difierent parts of the country, according to the 
elevation and the distance from the equator. 

In the more elevated parts Indian com, wheat, and other grains 
Ure cultivated ; and in the lower districts the various tropical fhiits 
and plants are raised to some extent. Cinchona trees, from which 
Peruvian bark is obtained, are numerous. 

Inlialiitanteu— Nearly three-fourths are either Indians or mixed 
races. ^Some of the native Indian tribes are intelligent and indnsr 
trious, and others are still in a savage state. Agriculture and mining 
form the chief pursuits. 

TraTeUng Faeliitles.— Beads are few and poor. Wheeled vehicles 
are not used. Groods are transported on the backs of mules and other 
beasts of burden. 
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HimiifiietiiTCg and EipwtEb^Mann&ctnres are few. Cotton goodS) 
and doths of Uama and alpaca hair, glass wares, leather, silver and hats 
of vicuna wool, are* made to a limited extent. The leading artidea 
of export are predons metals, wool, hats, and Peravian bark. 

CIttes*— Ghuquisaoa or Snore, the capital, lies in a fine valley npcn 
the table-land of lihe interior, about 9,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. It has a large and handsome cathedraL 

OooffABAMBA. IS sitoated in a rich and well cultivated district, on 
Ihe south side of a spur of the Andes. 

La. Faz, located on a small stream, a tributary of the Beni, is the 
chief dty of Bolivia, and carries on an extendve transit trade. 

LESSON ixxvn. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PERU. 

Area in sqnare miles, 520,OO0l PopuIatloD, 2,107,600. 

Geograpbieal Podtioiu— Peru lies south of Ecuador and west of Brazil 
and Bolivia. 

Surface.— It embraces three distinct regions, — ^the mountainous, or 
central region, the narrow plain, between the Andes and the ocean, 
and the great plains, which extend eastward from the Andes to the 
interior of Brazil. Volcanoes are numerous. 

Soil, Climate, etc— The soil is fertile in some parts, and the climate 
varies according to the devation. In the mountain region it is cold, and 
here and in the eastern plains, the rains are abundant during six 
months of the year, while on the coast it is uniformly hot, and no 
rain ever falls, though dense mists are of frequent occurrence. 

Grains and rice flourish in the temperate districts, and the warmer 
valleys supply abundant crops of tropical plants and fruits. The 
mountain region abounds in minerals. The coca plant, which sup- 
plies the place of the tobacco leaf, is much cultivated both in Peru 
and Bolivia. 

Large quantities of guano, which is extensively used both in 
Europe and our own country as a manure, have been exported 
from the little group of jthe Obincha Islands, lying off the coast of 
Peru, about 150 miles from lima. 

Inltabltants* — These are similar in character to those of the other 
South American States. The Whites do not equal one-seventh of the 
entire population. The Indians of Peru are the descendants of races 
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who had attained oonsiderable dvilization prior to the disooyery of 
the New Worlds Agriculture is the chief employment, and mining 
receives some attention. 

TnTellng FacOitiMt— The internal trade is mnch impeded for want 
of good roads. 

nauCutiuM and Efports* — Ooarse cotton and woolen cloths, 
leather cloaks and jewelry are manufactured to some extent. 

The exports consist of bnllion, chinchilla skins, Peravian bark, 
cotton, copper-ore, vicuna, alpaca and sheep's wool, hides and sugar. 
The exports of guano in 1852, amounted to 220,500 tons, 82,000 of 
which were sent to our own country, and the rest to Europe. 

Cities. — ^LniA, the capital and largest city, is situated on the small 
Biver ^imac, about six miles distant from its port Oallao, on the 
Pacific. Like most of the Spanish cities, Lima has a large square in 
the centre, where all the streets terminate. 

Ouzoo, situated on a tributary of the Ucayale, is the chief city in 
the mountain region, and the second in the country in size and popu- 
lation. Abioa is a small seaport both for Peru and Bolivia. 

THE REPUFLIC OF ECUADOR. 
Area In aqaare miles, 8^000. Population, 620,000. 

Geographical Position.^Ecuador lies between Kew Granada and 
Peru, and extends from Brazil to the Pacific Ocean. 

Surface. — ^The western part is traversed by the Andes, and the east^ 
cm forms part of the great central plain of South America. 

Sou, Climate, etc— The soil is fertile, and the climate on the coast 
is hot, while in the elevated table-lands it is that of perpetual spring, 
though this country lies in the centre of the torrid zone. The pro- 
ductions are similar to those of ISfew Granada. Turtles abound in the 
Amazon, and fish are plentiful on the coast of the Pacific. 

InliaUtants.— Indians and Mestizoes form the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Agriculture and mining are the chief employments. 

Cities.— Quito, the capital, lies nearly under the line of the equator, 
on a slope of the Volcano of Pichincha, at an elevation of 9,000 foot 
above the sea. 

Owing to the inequalities of the ground on which this city is built, 
its streets are irregular and uneven; and so numerous are the crevices 
of the mountain, that many of the houses are built on arches. 

Guayaquil, the chief seaport, lies on the west bank of Guayaquil 
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River. It is divided into two towns connected by a bridge. The 
general appearance of the town is pleasing, bat its streets are dirty, 
and the place is infested with insects. 

Water is brought to' the city from a distance in earthen jais. Tho 
harbor is good, and large ships can ascend to the town. 

LESSON LXXiyHL 
THE REPUBLIC OP PARAGUAT. 

Area In square miles, 84,000. Fopalation, 800,000. 

Geographical Position.— Paraguay, an inland peninsola of South 
America, lies south of Brazil, between the rivers Parana aiid Para- 
guay. 

Sorfkce. — It is generally leveL A mountain chain traverses the 
c^itre of the territory, forming a water-shed for several small streams, 
and causing them to flow in opposite directions. 

Soil, Climate, etc«-— The soil (particularly those tracts that are in- 
undated during the rainy season, by the swelling of the frontier 
rivers) is very fertile, and the climate is moist and temperate. 

Grain, rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and the yerba mate, or Para- 
guay tea, are among the chief products. Various drugs, — such 
as sarsaparilla, rhubarb, jalap, nuz vomica, and Peruvian bark are 
abundant. 

Inhabitants. — ^A majority of the inhabitants are Indians, partially 
civilized ; the Whites are, however, the ruling people. Agriculture 
and raising cattle, form the leading pursuits. 

TraTeling FaeiUties.— These are chiefly by the River Paraguay. 

Mannf actnres and Exports.— There are no manu&ctures of note, and 
among the chief exports are cattle, and the articles of trade they 
yield, horses a^^d Paragt^y tea. 

Towns.— AssuMPTiosr or Asuncion, the capital, lies on the left bank 
of the Paraguay, and carries on considerable trade, chiefly in tea, 
hides, and timber. 

CoNOEPOiON, is a small town on the same river, about 180 miles 
above Assumption. 

ISLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
The islands of Los Roques, Orchilla, Tortuga, Blanquilla, and 
Margarita, situated in the Oaribboan Sea, belong to the Bepublio of 
Venezuela. 
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The Fasxlxsd Isues, situated in the South Atlantio Ocean, about 
800 miles from 6onth Patagonia, consist of two large and about 200 
smaller islands. They belong to Great Britain. Vessels frequenting 
the South Seas are here supplied with proyisions and fresh water. 

The Fuegian Group embraces the islands lying south of the Strait 
of Kagalhaens, or Magellan. They are inhabited by a race of sarages. 

GmLOB is an island belonging to Chili, from which it is separatedT 
by the narrow Strait of Chacoa. 

Juan Febnandbz, two islands in the Pacific, lie about 400 miles 
off the coast of Ohili. The one situated nearer to Chili is noted as 
having been the residence of Alexander Selkirk ; and from his history, 
Daniel Defoe is supposed to have composed his ^' Adventures of Bobin- 
son Crusoe." These islands belong to the Chilian government. 

Thb Galapagos IsLAims, 18 in number, lie in the Pacific Ocean, 
about 700 miles west of Ecuador, to which they belong. Turtles of 
enormous size frequent the coasts. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

mSCELLANEOUS QUESHONS ON THE C0X71ITBIES OF SOUTn AltrKRICA. 

L£SS0N LXmi. 

1. How is South America boimded ? Of the cotmtries of South Ameilsa, 
which IB the largest ? Which the smallest ? Which one is ^vided into three 
colonies? Which one is inhabited by savages, and has no capital city? 
Which one is an empire ? Which one forms an inland peninsula ? 

2. Which one lies entirely west of the Andes ? Which two border on the 
Caribbean Sea ? Which five on the Atlantic Ocean ? Which sis on the 
Pacific Ocean? ^ Of the former, which one has the greatest extent of sea- 
coast ? Of the latter, which has the least extent of sea-coast ? 

3. What conntiy has a sea-coast both on the Carihhean Sea and the Pacifio 
Qoean ? What one both on the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean ? Throngh 
what countries does the Amazon flow ? Through what the Rio de la Plata and 
its tributaries ? 

4. Which are the chief northern branches of the Amazon ? The southom ? 
What rivers fonh the Madeira ? Describe the Rio de la Plata. 

BiocAKK.— B7 some geographers this river is described as being formed b^ the Fsnoa 
and tJmgaay Bivcrs ; by others as formed by the Parana and Paraguay. 
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6. What republic Kes west of British Guiana ? What one still further 
west? In what part of S«ith America is New Granada ? What monntains 
trayerse New Granada ? What is the character of the surfaoe, east of the 
monntains ? How is the cHmate of this conntiy ? Of what nse are its im- 
mense plains? 

6. For what woods are the forests noted ? Is this country noted for its 
* manufactures ? By wh(»n is it inhabited ? What natural curiosities in New 

Granada ? What city is the capital ? How are the bouses in this city gen- 
erally built? Why? 

7. What city is the chief sea-port ? How is this city connected with the 
Magdalena? How are the traveling facilities of New Granada? What are 
the leading exports? What rivers in New Granada flow to the Orinoco? ^''^ 
What to the Caribbean Sea ? 

8. Where is the Bay of Darien? Where is the port of Buenaventura? 
Panama? Santa Martha? In what direction is Popayan from Buenaven- 
tura ? Pasto from Popayan ? Popayan from Bogota ? Bogota from Carao- 
cas ? Of what republic is Caraccas the capital ? 

9. What town is the sea-port for Caraccas ? La G. What sea-port town 
further east ? What is the character of the surfaoe of Venezuela ? By whom 
IS Venezuela inhabited ? What are the leading pursuits of the white popula- 
tion? Describe the climate. 

10. What city is noted as having been the birth-place of General Bolivar? 
By what means are passengers and goods transported to various parts of Vene- 
zuela ? How are the roads ? What laige river crosses Venezuela ? By what 
river is the Oiinoco connected with the Eio Negro ? 

SxuABK TO THB PuFiL.— The Gassiqaiaro is remarkable for forming a navigable connec- 
tion between the two great rivers, the Orinoco and the Amazon. It is about 170 miles in 
length, indading its windingSi 

11. What city on the south bank of Orinoco Kiver? Where is Tmxillo? 
What city on the west shore of Lake Maracaybo ? What large island north of 
Venezuela ? T, What islands, in the Caribbean Sea, belong to Venezuela ? 
Where are the Colonies of Guiana ? To what nations do they belong ? 

12. What city is the capital of British Guiana ? Of Dutch Guiana ? Ok 
French Guiana ? For what is Cayenne noted ? How is the land along the 
coast of Guiana ? How does it appear when approaching it from the water ? 
What are the chief productions ? 

18. By whom is Guiana inhabited ? In what employments are the settlers 
chiefly engaged ? How is the Brazilian Empire bounded ? How does Brazil 
compare in extent with the United States ? How with Europe ? What is tho 
Qxtent of its coast^ine^? How is Bahia situated ? In what direction is Buhia 
from Pemambaco ? Pcmambuco from Para ? How is Para situated ? 

8 
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B£VIEW QUESTIONS OOMTDniED. 

1. Bj whom is Brazil inhabited? What is the general character of tiie 
sorfaoe of Braal ? What the climate? What the soil ? What are the lead- 
ing indnstrial pozsaits? Who perform most of the labor? Are the roada 
good? What are the chief prodnctions? What cily is the oajatal of the' 
umpire? How situate^? 

2. Where is Para? For what is it noted? What cities on the coast of 
Brazil ? On what rivers are the following places, tIz. : — ^Balsamo ? Souzel ? 
Coaiy? Barfcs? Obidos? Moora? Borba? Santaiem? Barra? De- 
scribe the folldwing rivers : — St Francisco. Tocantins. Tapigos. Pamaiba. 
Aragnay. 

3. Is Brazil noted for the extent of its mannfactores ? What are the lead- 
ing exports ? What city lies about 200 miles north-west of Bio Janeiro ? 
Bj what other name is this cily called ? Onro Preto. For what is it noted ? 
As being in the vicinily of gold mines, which are worked hy Kngliah com- 
panies. 

4. What mountain ranges in Bnuul ? What is the geographical podtion of 
Urognay? By what other name is it called? What ci^ is the capital? 
Describe that city. What form the chief sources of wealth to the inhabitants 
of Umgoay? Who are the inhabitants? Does agrionltoral produce form a 
leading article of export ? Why? 

5. What town in Uruguay opposite Buenos Ajres ? What sea^-port town ii 
ntoated about 60 nules east of Monte-Vldeo ? ^out how far is Monte-Video 
from Buenos Ayres ? Buenos Ayres from the ocean ? How wide is the Plata 
River at Buenos Ayres ? Describe the harbor of Buenos Ayres. 

6. Of what country is Buenos Ayres the capital? How is La Plata 
bounded ? Is much of the land under cultivation? Wliat form the chief de- 
pendence of the iohabitants ? What fruits are common to this countiy ? In 
what zone does nearly all of La Plata lie ? In what Brazil ? 

7. Is any part of Uruguay in the torrid zone ? Paraguay ? Are the travel- 
ing facilities of La Plata any better than in most of the countries of South 
Ame^ca ? What are the chief manufactures ? It is stated that not a thou- 
sandth part of the land in La Plata is under cultivation ; — ^is this owing to the 
poverty of the soil? 

8. Describe the ffuachos. What town is the entrepot of tiie trade between 
Chili and La Plata ? For what is Salta noted ? Where is Corrientes ? 
Tucuman ? Cordova ? Santa Fe ? What large peninsula lies south of La 
Plata ? Do we know much respecting this country ? 

9. State what has been ascertained respecting its climate. What is its soil? 
Its produttions ? What is the character of tbo inhabitants as far as known ? 
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Have they anj general govermnent ? Any capital city? What cotmtry ex- 
tends from Patagonia, westward of the Andes, to Bolivia ? 

10. For what is Chili noted ? For the extent of its coast, compared with 
its entire smface. What is the character of the surface ? By whom is Chili 
inhahited ? What form the leading indostrial porsoits ? What are the chief 
prodoctions of Chili ? What is the dimate ? 

11. What the soil? What the chief manufactures ? Which are the im« 
portant cities ? Of these, which are seaports ? What^estmctive phenomena 
sometimes occur in Chili, and in other conntcies of South America? For 
what is Coquimbo noted ? 

12. What republic lies between Peru and Brazil? How is Bolivia 
bounded ? What is the character of that part of Bolivia that borders on the 
Pacific? Where is Lake AuUagas? What river is the outlet of Lake 
Titicaca? The Desaguadero. 

IS. Has Lake Aullagas any visible outlet ? Does Lake Titicaca commu- 
nicate by any visible outlet with either Hie Atlantic or the Pacific ? How many 
feet above the level of the Pacific is Lake Titicaca? What trees are numer- 
ous in the forests of Bolivia ? 

14. Are the roads of Bolivia adapted to wheeled vehicles? How then are 
goods transported? What races form the minority of the inhabitants? Axe 
an the Indians, savages ? What are the leading industrial pursuits ? Are any 
of the inhabitajits engaged in manufacturing pursuits ? 

15. What are the chief articles manufactured ? What dly is the capital 
of Bolivia ? Where is Cochabamba ? La Paz ? What two celebrated lofty 
mountain peaks in Bolivia ? What small seaport town has Bolivia on the Pa- 
cific? C. Does Lake Titicaca Ue whoUy in Bolivia? Where is Potosi? 
Cochabamba? 

lESSOKXCL 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS CONTUIUED. 

1. What two countries lie between Bolivia and Ecuador? Which one is 
forther west? What political ^vision is Peru ? What proportion of the in- 
habitants of Peru are whites ? From what races are the Indians of Pern de- 
scended ? How is the surface of Peru divided ? 

2. Does it rain frequently on the coast plain? What are the chief produc- 
tions ? How is the climate ? What city is the capital ? How far from Lima 
is its port Callao ? On what small river is Lima situated ? What town is a 
seaport both for Peru and Bolivia ? 

3. Where is the city of Cuzco? Truxillo? What large river has its 
source in Peru ? What, country north of Peru ? Has Ecuador any seacoast ? 
On what ocean? Has Paraguay? Has Uruguay? What countiy lies 
Dorth-wcst of Uruguay ? 
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4. West of La Plata ? North of Chill ? West of Bolivia ? How is Eca« 
ador bomided ? What town is the chief seaport ? What city b the capital ? 
Descrihe it. Describe the surface of Ecuador. What are the chief prodno 
tions ? What lofty mountain peaks in Ecuador ? 

6. In Peru ? What lofty volcano north-east of Santiago ? Of what Ro- 
public 18 Santiago the capital? In what direction is Buenos Ayres fiom San- 
tiago? Assumption from Buenos Ayres? Of what Bepnbliois AssumptioD 
the capital? 

6. Between what rivers is Paraguay situated ? Is Paraguay a mountain- 
ous country? What race forms the majority of the inhabitants? Is the 
country governed by the Indians? What town on the Paraguay, about 130 
miles above Assumption? What are the eading exports of Paraguay? 
Mention some of the chief productions. 

7. What country lies south of Paraguay? South of La Plata? Where 
are the Falkland Isles ? How far distant are they from Southern Patagonia ? 
How many islands in this group ? To whom do they belong ? What town is 
the capital ? For what do vessels frequent those islands ? 

8. What islands compose the Fuegian group? By whom are they in- 
Habited ? Where is the Island of Chiloe ? To what Republic does it belong ? 
What strait separates it firom Continental Chili ? Where are the islands of 
Juan Fernandez ? 

9. For what is the one nearest to Chili noted ? To whom do these isl- 
ands belong ? In how many zones does South America lie ? Can we judge 
respecting the climate of a country wAdy on its distance from the Equator? 
As a general thing, do not the countries near the Equator have the hottest 
climates ? 

■ 10. Do you suppose that the weather is uniformly as warm in La Plata 
and Chili, as in Ecuador and New Granada ? If the clii:iate of a country dif- 
fers materially from that of another, would you expect their productions to be 
similar? 

11. In what zone is vegetation most luxuriant ? ' In what zone is the 
greatest number of animals and insects ? In what zone is there the least 
vegetation ? In what zone do you live ? In what hemisphere ? In what 
grand division of the earth ? 

12. In what coxmtry of that grand division ? In what state ? What oily 
is its capital ? In what direction is the place where you reside, from the capi- 
tal city of the United States ? Through what bodies of water would you pass 
in going from Washington to Rio Janeiro ? From thence to Lima ? 

13. Of what Republic is Lima the capital ? In what grand division of 
Iho earth is Peru? Of what continent does South America form a part? 
What is a continent ? How many are there ? 
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EUROPE. 

LESSON xcn. 

Area In eq. miles, 8,700,000. FopulatioQ, 2G2,00O,0O0l 

Geographical Positioii, etc— Europe, one of the grand divisions of 
land in th^Eastem Hemisphere, lies west of Asia and north of AMca. 
Its greatest length from Astrachan in Bussia, to Brest on the west 
coast of France, is 2,400 miles, and its extreme breadth from Cape 
Korth to Cape Matapan, is 2,860 miles. 

Physical Characteristics.— The mountain chains of Europe may be 
divided into four distinct systems, viz. : — ^the Scandinavian system 
which traverses the Peninsula of Norway and Sweden, under the 
names of the Kiolen and Dovre-Field Mountains ; the Alps, of which 
most of the mountidns of France, Germany, Austria, Turkey, and 
Italy are diverging branches; the Pyrenees, between France and 
Spain, which extends in several parallel chains throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula ; and the Carpathian, which stretches along the northern 
and eastern frontiers of Hungary. 

A vast plain extends from the mouth of the Rhine, over Northern 
Germany, Prussia, and Russia to the foot of the Uralian Moimtains. 
The surface of Eurppe is every where well watered. 

Inhabitants*— About nine-tenths of the population belong to the 
Caucasian race, and are divided into three principal families, viz. : — 
the Teutonic or German, chiefly inhabiting the northern and central 
parts of the continent, — ^the Slavonians, the eastern portions, — ^and 
the Celtic, some small parts in the west. 

The south of Europe is mainly occupied by a mixed race, result- 
ing from the intermarriage of these three great famihes. The rem- 
nant of the population is made up of the Mongolian race ; these are 
the Finns and Laplanders, — ^the Samoiedes and Eidmucks (the former 
in the northern and the latter in the south-eastern part of Russia)— 
the Turks, — ^and the Magyars, who form the majority of the population 
of Hungary. 

The first inhabitants of Europe came from ^^sia, the cradle of tlio 
human race ; and it is probable that the south-east comer of the con- 
tinent, or Greece, was the region earliest peopled in Europe. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 

LKSON xcin. 

MAP STUDIES. — SY8I1EUA.TIGAIJ.T Abbanged. 

Bound tJie following OountrieSy vk.: — Scotland, England, Wales, 
and Ireland. 

Describe the following Islands^ viz, : — Shetland, Orkney, Wight, 
Scilly, Anglesea, Holyhead, Man and Hebrides. • . 

Describe the following TotonSj ^ia;— Kirkwall, ISfewport, Castiletoii, 
Donglas and Stornaway. 

Describe the following Ca/pes^ viz, : — ^Wrath, Dunnet Head, Dun- 
oanshy Head, — ^Kinnaird's Head, Flamboro Head, — ^Beachy Head, 
Portland Bill, Prawle Point, Lizard Point, — ^Land's End, Hartland 
Point, St David's Head, Braichy Point, Mull of Galloway, Mnll of 
Kintyre,— Malin Head, — Oamsore Point, — Clear, — Sybil, Slyne, and 
Urris Heads. 

Describe the following Mountains^ viz, : — Grampian, Cheviot, 
Onmbrian, Devonian, Cambrian, — ^Wicllow, Magillicnddy's Seeks, 
Bamagee, Slievh Bloom, — ^Ben Lomond, Ben Kevis, — and Snowdon. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bwi/s, viz. : — Dornoch, Murray, 
Tay, Forth, the Wash,— West, Plymouth, — Oaermarthen, Cardigan, 
Morecambe, Solway, Wigton, Luce, Clyde,^Dundalk, Dublin, — 
Waterford, Cork, Bantry, Kenmare, — ^Dingle, Galway, Clew, Sligo, 
and Donegal. 

LESSON XCIV. . 
MAP STUDIES. — Systkmaticaixt Abbanosd. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz. : — ^Pentland, Dover, Spithead, 
Solent, Menai, The Little liiinch, and the Minch. 

Describe the following Chcmnels^ viz.: — English, Bristol, St 
George's, and North. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz. : — ^Tay, Lomond, — ^Neagh, Killar- 
ney, Allen, Bee, Derg, Corrib, and Mask. 

Describe the follovdng Eicers, viz.: — ^Thurso, ilndhom, Spey, 
Don, Dee, Tay, Forth, Twee^Tyne, Tees, Esk,^Humber, Ouse, Swale, 
Ure, Derwent, Aire, Dbn, Trent, — ^Witham, ISfen, Great Ouse, Cam,— 
Yare, Thames, S. Avon, Frome, Exe, Taw, Severn, Avon, L. Avon, 
Wye, Taff,— Towy, Teify, Dee, Mersey, Kibble, Eden, Nith, Doon, 
Ayr, Clyde, — Foyle, Moume, Finn, — ^Bann, Boyne, LifTey, Slaney, 
Barrow, Nore, Suire, — ^Blackwater, Lee, Bandon, and Shanhon, 
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THE UNITED 



KINGDOM OF GREAT 
IRELAND. 



BRITAIN AND 




fietgraplilcal Podttfib^The Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland consists of the two 
large islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and several smaller isl; 
ands lying between the waters 
of the North Sea and tlie Atlan- 
tic Ocean. These islands, com- 
monly called the Bdtish Mes, are 
separated from Continental En- 
rope by the North Sea, Strait of 
Dover, and the English OhanneL 
GOTenuDent. — The form of government is a limited monarchy. 
The succession to the throne is hereditary. The legislative power is 
shared between the Sovereign and two Houses of Parh'ament, — the 
House of Lords, consisting of peers, whose title is hereditary, and the 
number of whom can be added to by the Crown, — and the House of 
Commons, consisting of delegates elected by certain classes of tho 
population at large. 

Colonial Possessionst — ^The foreign and colonial possessions of this 
kingdom embrace territories situated in every quarter of the world : — 
In Ahebioa, several continental and island provinces included 
under the name of British America, also the Colony of Balize, the 
Bermuda Isles, and several islands of the West Indies, together with 
British Guiana and the Falkland Mes. 

In EuBOPE, the Islands of Malta and Gozo in the Mediterranean, 
the fortress, and town of Gibraltar in Spain, a group of small islands 
in the English Channel, and the Island of Helgoland, or Heligoland, 
in the North Sea. 

In Asia, numerous states, etc., in Hindostan, and Indo-China, 
comprehended under the name of British India ; Aden, in Arabia ; 
sho the small Island of Hong-Kong off the coast of China, near the 
entrance of Canton River. 

In Afbioa, the Colonies of Natal, Cape of Good Hope, and Sierra 
Leone, and some small settlements on the coast of the Gulf of Guineoi 
together with the Islands of Mauritius, St. Helena and Ascension. 
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In OoEAioA, Australia, Yan Diemens Land, New Zealand, and the 
penal settlement of Norfolk Island. 

These possessions, together with the British Mes, constitnte the 
BsinsH Dominions — ^generally styled the Bbitish Empiek. The 
united area of these dominions amounts to abont 8,900,000 sqnare 
miles, and the total population to upwards of 170,000,000 
/ 

lESSONXCy 

MAP STUDIES.— SoOTLAHD. 

BtaU the situatUm of the following Cities and Towm. «««.;— 
Thnrso, Wick, Tain, Inverness, JBanff, Peterhead, Aberdeen, Stcme- 
haven, Montro^ JDondee, Perti\| St. Andrews, FaUdrk, Lmlithgow, 
Edinbuboh, Leith, Donbar, Melrose, Gretna Green, Dumfries, Kirk- 
cudbright, Ayr, Kflmamock, Paisley, Glasgow, Greenock, Oampell- 
town, and Oban. 

SCOTLAND. 

Area in sq. miles, 80,000. Popolation, 2,870,000. Counties, 82. 

Geograpliieal Position, etCt — Scotland occupies the northern portion 
of the Island of Great Britain. The extreme length of the country, 
from Dunnet Head to the MuU of Galloway, is about 300 miles. 

Suface. — Scotland is divided into the Highlands a,nd Lowlands ; 
the former occupy the northern part, and the latter the southeriL 
About two-thirds of the surface is mountainous. 

Sofl, ete« — ^The soil in some of the valleys, and on the east coast, is 
fertile; but in the mountainous districts it is, for the most part, 
barren. The climate is humid, and colder than that of England. 

The staple crop of Scotland consists of oats. Wheat, and other 
grdns, are also cultivated; and coal, iron and lead are abundant. 
In some parts, potatoes are extensively grown for the supply of tho 
London market. Sheep and cattle are abundantly reared, and the 
fisheries are extensive. 

ITatoral Cariosities.— In the small Maud of Staffa, which lies a few 
miles west of the Island of Mull, is the remarkable Gave of Eingal. It 
is 227 feet long, from 20 to 50 feet broad, and from 60 to nearly 100 
feet in height. 

The Falls of Clyde, in a river of the same name, consisting of three 
distinct falls of 30, 84 and 80 feet each, are much noted for their 
picturesque beauty. 
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Inliftbltants, ete«— The inhabitaDts form two distinct races; the 
Highlanders, who are of the Celtic race, and who speak what ia 
called the Gaelic dialect ; and the Lowlanders, who are a mixed peo- 
ple, similar to the English. The leading pnrsnits are manofacturee 
and commerce ; and the fisheries constitnte an important and valuaMe 
branch of industry. 




Th« Inner Court of the Palmee of Unlithgow, Sootkad. • 

TraTeling FacUitiefi* — ^Excellent roads extend through almost every 
part of the country, and canals and railroads are numerous. Two 
great lines of railways enter Scotland from England — one to Glasgow, 
and the other to Edinburgh ; from these cities, other lines proceed 
northward, as far as Aberdeen, — ^between which place and London 
there is on uninterrupted rhilway communication about 550 miles in 
length. 

Mannfactnres and Exports — One of the principal manufactures is 
that of cotton goods. Linen is also manufactured to some extent ; 
and there are numerous extensive iron-works. The exports are chiefly 
manufactured goods. Agricultural produce is extensively supplied to 
England, including large numbers of cattle. 

Cities.— Edinbubgh, the metropolis of Scotland, is built on a range 
of hills, about two miles from the south bank of the Firth of Eorth. 
It is noted for its castle, which is built on a lofiy rock, and occupies 
8* 
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an area of seven acres, for the ancient royal palace of Holyrood House, 
and for its University. 

Abebdesn (New), sitoated on tiie north hank of the Dee, is a 
large and handsome city, and carries on an extensive export trade in 
|§ricnltural products. Steam- vessels ply regularly hetween this place 
and London. 

MoiSTBOSE, on a peninsula hetween Montrose Baain and the North 
Sea, is an important seaport. It is said to export more grain than any 
other Scottish port. 

Dundee, an important seaport on the north hank of the Tay, is 
noted for its extemdve exports of linen and hempen goods. 

DuHFBiES, on the east hank of the Nith, is the great market for 
the agricnltnral produce of Southern Scotland, which is thence ex- 
ported to England. It is noted for its cemetery, which oontains a 
great •number of beautiful momunents; among these, is a spl^idid 
mausoleum: over the mortal remains of the poet Bums. 

Glasgow, on the Clyde, 43 miles from Edinburgh, is the principal 
seat of Scotch manufactures and commerce. 

LESSON XCYL 
MAP STUDIES.— Englakd.* 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — 
Carlisle, Berwick, Alnwick, Newcastle, Sunderland, Whitby, York, 
Hull, Gainsboro, Lincoln, Boston, Peterboro, Lynn Regis, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ely, Cambridge, Bedford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Hertford, Oxford, Reading, Windsor, London, Greenwich, Canterbury, 
Margate, Dover, Hastings, Brighton, Portsmouth, Southampton : — 

Salisbury, Dorchester, Exeter, Plymouth, Truro, Falmouth, Barn- 
staple, Taunton, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Kidderminster, Wolverhampton, Chester, liverpool, 
Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, Whitehaven^ Leeds, Huddersfield, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Macclesfield, Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, Birm- 
ingham, Stratford, and Northampton. 

ENGLAND. 

Area in sq. miles, M,200. Population, 16,700,00a Coimtied,4a 

Ceographical Posttloii, ete«-*England, a highly important portion of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, occupies the south- 
em, and larger part of the Island of Great Britain. The extreme 
longtli of England from the mouth of the Thames to Land's End is 
about 430 miles. 
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Svrfiue. — ^The greater part is either nndtdatiDg, or consists of ex- 
tensive plains. There are some low monntain chains in the north and 
west; and the coasts abound with inlets. 

Soli, etc— The soil is not naturally fertile, bnt has been brought 
under a high state of cultivation by the skill and industry of its ii^ 
habitants. The climate is humid, and more mild than that of places 
on the continent in similar latitudes. 

Among the various grains which are extensively cultivated, 
wheat is the principal ; garden vegetables are the crops next in im- 
portance. Coal, iron, copper, salt and tin are abundant, and lime- 
stone is found in all parts of the kingdom. 

iHliaMtants, efe.— The English are chiefly descendants of the ancient 
Saxons. Agriculture and mining employ a considerable portion of 
the population ; but manufactures and commerce constitute the char^ 
acteristiG feature of the national industry, and are the chief sources of 
its wealth. 

TnTettng Faetlities«— These are very great The common roa&are 
generally excellent, and canals and railroads are numerous. By 
means of the latter, none of the important cities and towns of the 
kingdom are more |han from four to six hours^ journey from the 
capital. Electric telegraphs also extend from London to all parts of 
the kingdom ; and one line crosses the English Ohannel from Dover 
to Oakus in France. 

Mann&etnres and Eiports. — ^In the amount and variety of her manu- 
factures, and in the extent and importance of her commerce, England 
is unequalled by any other country in the world. 

The commerce consists mainly in the tmportation of raw materials 
and tropical produce, and the ea^[>ortation of manufactured goods. 
The chief raw materials imported, are cotton mainly from the United 
States; wool from South America, Germany, Australia and the East 
Indies; raw silk from India, China, Italy and France; hemp and 
flax from Bussia, and hides from South America, Bussia, India and 
Cape Colony. 

Of the manufactured goods, those of cotton, woolen and iron are 
by far the most important. 

Cities.— London, the capital city of England, and the metropolis 
and seat of government of the British Empire, is situated on both 
banks of the Thames, about 60 miles above its mouth. The river is 
here crossed by seven bridges, and by a tunnel — ^a passage way built 
under the bed of the river. This city contains many splendid ediflces, 
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and nmnerons large and elegant parks. It is the largest and 
wealthiest, as well as the chief commercial city in the world. 




Wiadaor Caatle, Knglwid. , 

Gbxenwioh, which adjoins the city on the east, contains the 
National Observatory, from the meridian of which English geogra- 
phers (and some of other nations) estimate the degrees of longitude. 

Newoastle-on-the-Tyne, and Sunoeelakd on the coast, are noted 
for being extensively engaged in the exportation of coal. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-Hull, on the north side of the estuary 
of the Humber, is one of the chief seaports of England, and is largely 
engaged in the Baltic trade. 

KoEwicH, on the Wensum, 18 miles west of Yarmouth, is noted 
for its manufactures of crape, bombazines, and horse-hair fabrics; 
also, for its beautiful cathedral. Cambbidoe and Oxfobd are cele- 
brated for their universities. 

Mabgate, Doyeb and Bbighton are places of resort in the summer 
season for bathing, and other sea-side recreations. Dover is also a 
noted place of embarkation for the continental countries of Europe. 
The distance from Dover to Calais, in France, is only 21 miles. 

PoBTSMOtJTH and Plymouth are important naval stations. South- 
ampton, at the head of Southampton Water (an inlet of the Solent 
and Spithead Ohannels), about 80 miles distant from London, is the 
chief station for the Mediterranean and the.West India steam-packets. 
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Bbistol, on the Lower Avon, is the third seaport city in the 
kingdom, in point of importance. Bath and Chblxbnham are fashion* 
able places of resort, on account of their celebrated mineral springs. 
KtDDXBMiNSTEB, on a branch of the Sevem, is noted for its manofac^ 
tores of carpets, and MAOciBSFnELD for its silk goods. 

LiYSBPOOL, sitoated on the east bank of the mouth of the Hersey, 
abont 200 miles distant from London, is the great port of the cotton 
mannfactnring district of England, and carries on an immense trade 
with all parts of the world. It ranks next to London in commercial 
importance. 

Manohestbb, situated on the Irwell, is noted for its cotton majin- 
factnres; LebdO, for woolen goods; Yoek, for its fine cathedral; 
SujwjriKLi>, for cntleiy; Kottengham and Lbioestieb, for hosiery and 
lace; Bi^mikohak, for hardware; and Nobthamftoit, for boots and 
shoes. 

BnoasroHABc, one of the greatest mannfactnring towns in England, 
is situated on a ridge, or hill, which rises from the small river Kea 
—an indirect tributary of the Trent. This ridge forms a part of the 
watershed which separates the basin of the Trent from that of the 
Severn. These two basins are united by means of canals, and thus 
the oceans on the opposite sides of the kii^om are connected. 

LESSON XCYH. 

MAP STUDIES.— Wales, 

State the situation of the follounng Cities and Taums, me, .-^ 
Oaernarvon, Bangor, Holywell, Oardiflf, Merthyr Tydfil, Swansea, 
Caermarthen, Cardigan, Aberystwith,— Holyhead, and Beaumaris. 

THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES. 

Area In square miles, 7,200. FopnlatioD, 1,188,000. Coantle8,12. 

Geographical Pesitioii.- WaleS; a principality of the British Empire, 
occupies the western peninsular portion of the Island of Great 
Britain. 

Surface*- It is mountainous and well watered ; and the scenery is 
generally very picturesque. 

Soil, etc.— The soil is less fertile and less cultivated than that of 
England ; but the climate is similar. Barley and oats are the chief 
grains raised. Iron, coal and other minerals are abundant. 
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Inhabitants, etc. — ^The mhabitants are chiefly of the Oekio raoe, de- 
scended fi*om the ancient Britons. Most of them still speak the 
Welsh hmgnage. The mining industry of the country is highly im- 
portant; but agriculture is in a backward state. 

TraTeling Facilities. ^They do not equal those of England. There 
ore some railroads in South and Korth Wales. 

Haanfiictnres and £xports.-^Manu£actures are chiefly of woolen 
goods, which, with mineral produce and cattle, form the leading 
exports. f^^ ''' ' 

Cities.— Bakgob, situated on Henai Strait, is a noted bathing 
place. Its trade is small, consisting chiefly in the export of slates. 

Menoi Strdt is about 14 nules in length, and from 200 yards to 2 
miles in width. It is crossed by a suspension bridge, beneath which 
ships of the largest class can sail. 

A short distance from this, the strait is crossed by a tnihulcw sus- 
pension-bridge, which consists of two iron tubes, joined together, of 
more than a quarter of a mile eadi in length, resting upon massire 
pillars of masonry, at an elevation of 100 feet above high water. 
Through this tube rail-cars pass, as if it were a tunnel through solid 
rock on land. 

Mbbthtb Tydsil, the largest town in the principality, is situated 
on the Taff. It is noted as being in the vici&ty of eztenave coal and 
iron nunes, and for its numerous iron foundries. 

Swansea, on Swansea Bay, is a noted seat of trade, and a much 
frequented watering place. 

MAP STUDIES. — ^IsELAKD. 

8taU the situation of fbs following Cities and Towns, viz. ;— 
Sligo, Donegal, Londonderry, Ooleraine, Belfast^ Armagh, Fewiy, 
Dundalk, Drogheda, Dublin, Kingstown, Wicklow, Wexford, Water- 
ford, Kilkenny, Olonmell, Cork, Kinsale, Killarney, Tralee, Tipperary, 
Limerick, Ennis, Galway, Westport, Oarrick, Longford, Bosconmion, 
and Athlone. 

IRELAND. 
Area In sq. miles, 82,500. Population, 6,615,00a ProvinoeB,4 

Ceograpliical Position.— Ireland occupies an entire island, lying west 
of the Island of Great Britain. 

Snrfaee.— The central part of Ireland consists chiefly of vast pkins, 
almost encircled by detached groups of mountains. Among these 
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plains are immense tracts, caUed hogs^ producing little else bnt lieath 
and bog myrtle. The coasts are very irregular. The country is well 
watered, and, though comparatively destitute of trees, yet ^e Lmd- 
8ca];)c is generally pleasing. 




The Giut'i CaoMway, IralAod. 

S«il, etc*— The soil is various; being in some parts fertile, in 
others, exceedingly barren; and the climate is more moist than that 
of England. Wheat, barley and oats are the principal crops next to 
potatoes, which form the staple article of food for the Irish peasantry. 

Dairy farms are numerous. Fruits do not ripen without much 
care and attention. Peat is abundant, and is used by the lower classes 
for faeL The leading minerals are marble, granite, iron and copper. 

Natural Cnifadttes.— Among these, the Giant's Causeway is the 
mgst remarkable. It is situated on the northern coast of Ireland, 
about seven miles IT. £. of Ck>leraine. Its length, from the coast sea- 
ward, is about 700 feet; its breadth, 850 feet; and its height varies 
from 1 foot to 80 feet. 

It is composed of about 40,000 polygonal pillars of dark-colored 
basalt. Each pillar, in itself a distinct piece of workmanship, separa- 
ble from all the adjacent columns, consists of several pieces, the joints 
of which are articulated with the utmost nicety. 

Inhabitants, etc.— Irelnnd is mainly a grazing country, and great 
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nnmbers of cattle are reared, chiefly for exportation. A large nugority 
of the inhabitants are of the Celtic race. About four-fifths of the popn- 
lation directly depend for snbdstence and employment npon the soiL 

TraTellim; Fadttttes.— The roads are generally good. The principal 
canals are the Boyal and Grand Oanals, from Dnblin to the Shannon ; 
and the canals from Lough Keagh to Belflut and Newry. There are 
also railroads, connecting Dublin with Belfast, with Cork, with lim- 
erick aftd with Galway ; and several others. 

HanafSMtuM and Exports. — ^The chief and most valuable manufiEio- 
ture is that of linen. Considerable quantities of cotton goods are 
manufactured in the vicinity of Bdfast, and Irish poplin (a fabric of 
nlk and worsted) is made in Dublin. These, with dairy and a variety 
of agricultural produce (including vast numbers of live cattie and pigs), 
form the leading articles of export. 

Cities. — ^Dublin, the great metropolis of Ireland, situated on both 
sides of the Lifiey, is distinguished for the number and magnificence 
of its public buildings, and its numerous splendid residences, which 
entitle it .to be regarded as one of the finest cities of Europe. 

Six miles to the eastward of the city, on Dublin Bay, is Kjngstown, 
the seaport for Dublin; the mail packet station for communication 
with Liverpool and Holyhead, and a flEtvorite place of resort for the 
Dublin citizens. 

The traveler is conveyed from Dublin to Holyhead, a distance of 
70 miles, by a swift steam-packet in about four hours ; thence by " 
railway across the Island of AngHesea, the Menai Strait, Wales and 
England, to London, in nine hours: the whole distance between the 
two cities, amounting to 880 miles, being thus traversed in the short 
space of 18 hours. 

Belfast, situated at the head of Belfast Lough, is noted for its 
linen and cotton manufactures. It has considerable fbreign trade, as 
well as extensive intercourse by steamers with the chief Scotch and 
English seaports. 

Watbbfobd, on the right bank of the Suire, is noted for its fine 
quay and harbor, and as being the great entrepot for a large extent 
of country. 

CoBK, the second city in Ireland, in size and population, is situ^ 
ated on the Lee, about 12 miles above Cork Harbor. It is the chief 
emporium of the south of Ireland, and is extensively engaged in the 
provision trade. Queenstown is the seaport for Cork. 
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LiMEBiOE, on an island in the Shannon, and on hoth banks of that 
river, is largely engaged in the coasting trade. Its noted manufao- 
tores are those of lace and fish-hooks ; large quantities of the latter 
are exported to America. 

LESSON XCYin. 

8HBTLAND ISLES.— This gronp, situated in the North Atlan- 
tic, about 15 leagues north-east of the Orkney Isles, and 44 leagues 
west of Bergen in Norway (the nearest point of Continental Europe), 
comprises an area of about 5,300 square miles, and contains about 
81,000 inhabitants. 

Upwards of 80 of these islands are inhabited, though in several in- 
stances only by a few individuals ; about 70 are grazing islets, called 
TiolmSy which afford herbage for cattle and sheep, but offer no shelter 
nor sustenance for man ; and a great but unascertained number are 
skerries or rocks, — ^mere sea- washed and naked stone. 

The climate of the isles is very variable and humid. The long 
winter nights are often cheered by the beautiful corruscations of the 
aurora borealis, and in May, June and July, night is scarcely known. 

The cattle and horses are of small breeds ; many of the lattor 
being strong, spirited, and enduring, have been imported into Eug 
land to work in the coal pits, and for various other purposes. 
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The inhabitants (chiefly of Norwegian descent) are mainly oooor 
pied in the cod, ling, and tnsk fisheries. Mainland contains about 
half the area, and more than half the popmation of the entire gronp. 

ORKNEY ZSLES. — This gri^np, lying in the North Atlantic, from 
6 to 12 miles, at the nearest points, distant from Continental Scotland, 
comprises an area of 600 sqnare miles, ^d contains 30,500 inhabitants. 

The number of inhabited islands is 29 : of small islands called 
Aohns, 88 ; and the nmnber of gierries or rock islets has not been ac- 
curately ascertained. The climate does not partake, in any great de- 
gree, either of summer's heat or winter's cold. 

Dnring about a month at midsummer, the lights owing partly to 
the highness of the latitude-, and partly to the sux>erior reflecting 
power of water over the land, is so strong, at midnight^ that, whea 
the sky is dear, persons may see to read with ease. 

The chief employments of the inhabitants are hunting for wild 
birds and eggs, also .cod, herring, and lobster fishing. Great nimibers 
of lobsters are annu^y shipped for the London market. Babbits and 
poultry are very numerous. 

WIGBTd— This island, containing an area of 136 square miles, and 
a population of about 50,000, is situated in the English Channel off 
the south coast of England, from which it is separated on the north 
by a channel, called Spithead in its eastern hal^ and the Solent in its 
western portion. 

The island is frequentiy yifilted by tourists, on account of the pio- 
turesquo and diyersified character of its scenery. A constant conmiu- 
nication is kept up, by steamboats, with Portsmouth and South- 
ampton, on the opposite shore. 

Newpobt, the capital of the island, is located on Medina Biver, 
about four miles from its mouth. 

X SOIZiLT ISIiEa— This small group, lying 80 miles S. W. of Land's 
End, consists of about 100 islets and rods, occupying a space of about 
40 square miles. But six of the islets are inhabited. 

The inhabitants, numbering 3,000, are chiefly engaged in fishing 
and the manufacture of Jcelp.* 

ANGLESXSAd— This island, situated in the Irish Sea, forms a 
county of Wales, from the continental part of which it is separated by 
Menai Strait. The area of the island is about 270 square miles, and 
its population amounts to 59,000. 

* Kelp is the c&lcinetl ashes of seaweed, usod in Uio nuuinfiustaie-of glwaa. 
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The island ia much oelebrated for its black cattle, wbicli are highly 
prized in the English markets. Oonfflderable tra^e is carried on in 
btftter, cheese, hides, tallow, wax and honey. 

Beauhabis, the capital, is sitnated at the north entrance of Menai 
Strait. Steamboats ply between this place and liverpool during nine 
months of the year. 

HOIiTHBAD is a small island on the west side of Anglesea, from 
which it is divided by a strait, in some places fordable at low water. 
The town of Holyhead owes its importance chiefly to the fact that it 
is the nearest British port to Dublin. » 

MAN< — This island, containing an area of 280 square miles, occu- 
pies a central position in the Irish Sea, about equi&tant from ike 
seaports of Glasgow, Liverpool and Belfiast. 

The population amounts to about 60,000, a large proportion of 
whom are engaged either in the mines or in the herring fishery. 
The exports are chiefly herring, cattle, poultry, eggs, butter, com, 
limestone and lead-ore. 

Oastletos, or Oabtlbtown, is the capital of the island. Douglas, 
on the east coast, is a seaport town and watering-place. The liver- 
pool and Glasgow steamers frequently stop at tMs port. Those that 
ply between Whitehaven and Dublin touch at the island twice a week« 

HTmRTDBS or WX3STERN ISI1E&— These islands consist of 
two principal groups, called the Inner and the Outer Hebrides. 

The tot^ number, not including the small islets, amounts to 160 ; 
of these only 70 are inhabited throughout the year. The estimated 
area is 8,180 square miles, . and the population probably equals 
100,000. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

AOSCELLANSOUS QUESTIOMS ON TUX BHIIZSH ISLES. 

LESSOKXCIX. 

1. "What countries are included in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
end Ireland? What three are dtoated on the Island of Great Britain? 
What part of this island does England occupy ? What part Scotland ? What 
part Wales? 

2. What lulls and river separate Scotland from England ? What bodies t£ 
water separate Ireland from Great Britain ? What ocean la west of Ireland ? 
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What channel at the month of the Serem ? By what channel is tho Irish Sea 
connected with the ocean on the south ? On the north ? 

3. What sea lies to the east of Great Britain? What is the form of 
government of the British Isles ? What is the extreme length of Scotland ? 
How is Scotland divided ? What is the general character of the surface ? By 
whom is Scotland inliahited ? 

4. What city is the capital ? For what is tnis city noted ? How is it sita. 
ated? It is situated ahout two miles distant from the south hank of tho 
mouth of the River Forth. What town is its seaport ? L . . . h. 

5. At the mouth of what river is Dundee ^ On the north hank of what 
river is Aherdeen ? In what direction is Inverness from Ahcrdeen ? At the 
entrance of what ^anal is Inverness ? The Caledonian CanaL What town ia 
on the Nith ? What cities on the Clyde ? 

6. Ahout how far is Glasgow from Edinhuigh ? For what is Ayr noted ? 
As heing in the vicinity of the hirth-place of the poet Bums. What mountain 
chain in Scotland ? What in the northern part of England ? What in the 
south-western part? What chain in Wales? Mention its loftiest peaks.* 
Where is Cardigan? 

V 7. Which are the principal moxmtain chains of Ireland? What is the 
general character of the climate of Scotland ? What parts of Scotland are the 
most fertile? What minerals are abundant? What vegetable is extensively 
grown ? Is more grown than is sufficient for home consumption ? • 

8. What are the leading industrial pursuits ? What form thf principal ar- 
ticles of manufacture? What remarkable natural curiosity in the Island of 
Staffa ? Where is that island ? Describe the traveling facilities of Scotland. 
What does Scotland chiefly export? 

9. Of its cities and towns, on the map, which one is a few miles south-west 
of Dunnet Head ? Which one a few miles south of Einnaird*s Head ? Which 
areontheTay? Which on the Forth? On the Tweed? On the Nith? 
On the Ayr? 

^ 10. On which bank of the Clyde is Glasgow ? On which bank Greenock ? 
Where are the Orkney Isles ? What group lies about fifibeen leagues to the 
north-east ? Where are the Hebrides ? Into how many groups are these di- 
vided? What two straits separate the Outer Hebrides from Continental 
Scotland? 

11. What hills in the northern part of Scotland ? Which are the most im- 
portant rivers in Scotland ? Which of these do not empty into the North Sea ? 
What two rivers empty into the North Sea, near Aberdeen ? What one near 
St. Andrew's? For what is St. Andrew's noted ? For its educational instita^ 
tions. 

12. Into what does the Nith empty about nine miles below Dumfries ? 
For what is Dumfries noted? In what direction is Kirkcudbright from Dum- 
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fries ? How is it situated ? On an estnaiy of the Dee, abont idx miles above 
its junction with Solwaj Firth. 

13. In what direction is EHmamock &om Ayr ? How are these two towne 
connected with each other and Glasgow ? Bj railroad. For what is Kilmar- 
nock noted ? For its mannfactmres — ^particularly those of Brussels and WiLton 
carpets, and boots and 8hoe& How is Paisley situated ? In the south-western 
part of Scotland, on a small stream, called the White Cart, a tributary of the 
Clyde. 

LESSON G. 

BEVIEW QX7ESII0NS COMTXKUED. 

1. What country occupies the southern part of the Island of Great Britain ? 
Into how many counties is England divided ? What is the length of England 
from the mouth of the Thames to Land's End ? How is the cUmate of Eng- 

. land ? Is the soil naturally fertile ? 

2. Is the land well cultivated ? What forms the principal crop ? What 
are next in importance ? How is the surface ? Is agriculture in as forward a 
state in Wales as in England ? Is England as mountainous as Wales ? As 
Scotland ? A^ Ireland ? 

3. What is the height, in feet, of the loftiest summit of the Grampian 
Mountains? 4,880. What of the Cheviot Hills? 2,684. Of the Cumbrian 
Moimtams? 3,055. Of the Cambrian? 3,671. Of the Wicklow? 3,039. 
Of ihe Magillicuddy's Reeks ? 8,404. Of the Slievh Bloom Mountains ? 1,738. 

4. What rivers form the Humber? The Ouse and Trent What ones 
form the Ouse ? What three other rivers empty into the Ouse ? On which 
one of these is York situated ? On whicli one Leeds ? On which one Shef- 
field? 

5. For what is Sheffield noted J For what Leeds? For what York? 
What city is situated on the estuaiy of the Humber? In what trade is this 
city extensively engaged ? What are the leading industrial pursuits of the in- 
habitants of Engla^nd ? 

6. What minerals are abundant in Great Britain ? In what does Eng- 
land's commerce chiefly consist? From what conntiy does she import most of 
her raw cotton ? From what, hemp ? Where does s^ie get wool for the supply 
of her manufactories ? Where, raw silk ? 

7. Has she a supply of iron and coal within her own territoiy for mann« 
footnring purposes ? What river flows into an estuary called " The Wash ? * 
Describe that river. On what river is London ? Describe that city. For 
what are Margate, Dover, and Brighton noted ? 

8. Which one of these is also a noted place of embarkation for Continental 
Europe ? D. What is the distance from Dover, to Calais, in Francxj ? Wiero 
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is Yamumth? What city lies about 18 miles to the "west? For what is it 
celebrated? 

9. In what direction is Norwich from London ? Bristol from London ? 
Bath iirom Bristol? For what are Bath and Cheltenham celebrated? Hovr 
is Cheltenham situated ? On a small affluent of the Severn, and on the Biistol 
and Birmingham railroad. 

10. How is Bath situated ? What city, on the same river, a few miles be- 
low ? How does this cily rank as a seaport ? What city is Hbe chief statiosi 
for the Mediterranean and the West India Steam packets ? S. About how far 
is Southampton from London ? 

11. Which are the two most important naval stations of England ? How 
is the Isle of Wight separated from Continental England ? What woter be- 
tween it and Continental Europe ? Is England in Continental or is it in 
Insular Europe? 

12. How does Liverpool rank as a commercial city ? About how far Ib it 
from London? Is it connected by railway with thatdty? Yes. Where is 
Birmingham? For what branch of manufacturing industry is this place 
noted? ' 

13. For what is Northampton ? For what Kidderminster ? What town ia 
noted for its manufactures of silk goods ? M. In what part of England is 
Macclesfield ? Of the cities and towns on the map, in England, which on the 
Tyne? 

U. On the Ouse? On the Trent? On the Don? On the Severn? On 
the Lower Avon ? On the Thames ? On the South Avon ? OH the Wye ? 
On the Mersey? OntheRea? B. OniheWensom? Norwich. On the 
Bibble ? For what are Newcastle and Sunderland noted ? 

15. How is Wales bounded ? Mention its chief cities and towns. Of these, 
which two on the Taff? Which on the Towy ? OntheTeify? On the coast 
of Cardigan Bay ? On Menai Strait ? How is Holywell situated ? In North- 
em Wales, near the estuary of the Dee, and on the line of the Chester and 
Holyhead railway. 

16. What two noted rivers of England have their source in Wales ? What 
town is the capital of Anglesea ? What town, in Wales, is the nearest British 
port to Dublin ? How long does it require to go from port to port ? About 
four hours. 

^ 17. To what race do the Welsh chiefly belong ? From whom are they de- 
scended ? Howos the soil of Wales ? How the surface ? For what is Bangor 
noted ? What town in South Wales is also a noted bathing place ? Describe 
the tubular bridge that spans Menai Strait. 

18. In what direction is Swansea from Abexystwith ? On which ade of th^ 
Cambrian Range is this town situated? In what directiim is Holywell from 
Abeiystwith? Holywell from London? Where is Carlisle? In Northern 
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^M^mt^^ near Solway FMb, at the jiixiGtion of two amall riven^ and at ilie 
termination of the London and N. W. railroad. 

LESSON GL 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 00NTIN1IKD. 

1. \7hat seaport town abont 85 miles S. W. of Carlisle? Which is frxr- 
ther north, WhitehaTen or Newcastle ? Newcastle or Snndeiland ? York oi 
Leeds ? Leeds or Liverpool ? Nottingham or Birmingham ? JSddermixutei 
or Worcester ? 

2. For what is Leicester noted ? It is noted as being the prmcipal seat in 
England for the mannfactare of hosiery. What cily is the capital of Ireland ? 
How is the climate of Ireland compared with that of England ? What is the 
general character of the surface of Ireland ? 

3. Is coal abundant? What is generally nsed for fuel by ihe lower 
classes ? What form the principal crops ? Of what race are a large majority 
of the people ? Do the mass of the inhabitants depend on manufactores or do 
they depend on agricultural products, for their subsistence and employment ? 

4. What celebrated natural curiosity in the north of Ireland? Where 
are the beantiful Lakes of EQlamey ? Where the celebrated Vale of Avoca? 
What are the traveling facilities of Ireland ? On both sides of what river is 
Dublin ? Through what bodies of water, and what would be your courses, 
in a voyage from Dublin to Glasgow ? From Glasgow to Lunerick ? 

5. What three rivers empty into Waterford harbor ? What town at the 
month of the Suire ? On both sides of the Suire ? On the Nore ? At the 
month of the Slaney ? On the Lee ? How far above the harbor is Cork ? 
About 12 miles. What town on the estuary of the Bandon ? 

6. What town about a mile and a half from Lake EiUamey ? On what river 
ifl. Limerick? Athlone? Drogheda? Londonderry? CSoleraine? How is 
Belfast situated? For what is it noted? How is Galway mtuated? It is 
Bitaated on Galway River, the outlet of Lough, or Lake Corrib. 

7. Which is the more populous, Ireland or Scotland ? England or Scotland ? 
Which has the greater extent in sqnare miles, England or Ireland ? F.yig1<iTif| 
or Scotland ? What is the total extent of the British Isles ? What the total 
population? 

8. What island, in the Irish Sea, about midway between England and Ire- 
land ? Is this island larger than the Isle of Wight ? About how mucb^^f^ow 
do these islands compare as it respects the number of inhabitants ? wlat isl- 
and, sonlh of the Isle of Man, nearly equals it in extent ? For what is Anglesca 
mnch celebrated ? . 

9. What are the leading industrial pursuits of the inhabitants of the Islo of 
Man? What town is the chief seaport? What courses would you tak^ 
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ihroiigh what waters wotild jou pass, in a voyage &om Douglas to Glasgow F 
What gronp of islands lies west of ContinentaL Scotland ? 

10. What is the total nnmher of the Hebrides ? How many of them are in- 
habited ? ia what direction are the Orkney Isles from the Hebrides ? How 
far distant are the nearest of these isles from Continental Scotland ? How 
many of these isles are inhabited ? 

11. Abont how far distant are the Shetland IeIcs from the nearest port of 
Norway ? In what direction are these isles from the Orkneys ? The Orkneys 
from Continental Scotland? In what direction is Scotland firom England? 
England from France ? From Belgium ? From Denmark ? From Norway ? 

12. What colonial possessions has Great Britain in America ? What in 
Europe ? What in Asia ? What in Oceania ? In Africa ? What do these 
possessions, together with the British Isles, constitute ? What are the British 
Dominions frequently styled ? What city is the capital of the empire ? London. 



LESSON GH. 

STUDIES ON THE MAP OF EUROPE.— Ststbmatically Abranokd. 

COMPRISING NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND RUSSIA. 

Bound the/ollowing Countries^ viz. : — ^Norway, Sweden, and Bnssia. 

* Cities and Towns. 

Describe the follotoing Islands, mz. : — ^LofEbden, Qualoe, Mageroe, 
t Oeeel, Dago, Aland Ides, — Gothland, Gland, and Bomholm. 

Describe the following Peninsulas, mz. /—Scandinavian (or Nor- 
way with Sweden) and Crimea, 

Describe the/ollowing Gapes^ viz, : — ^North, Sviatoi, and The Kaze. 

Describe the following Mountain JSanges, viz.: — ^Dovre Meld, 
Kiolen, Ural, Oancasns, and Yaldai Hills. 

Describe the/ollowing Seas, viz.: — ^White, Caspian, Black, Azov, 
and Baltic. 

Describe the/ollowing Gulfs and Bays, viz, : — On^ga, Archangel, 
Mezene, Tcheskaya, Eiga, Finland, Bothnia, Bnkke, Drontheim and 
West. 

Describe the /ollowing Straits, viz. : — ^Enikale, The Sound, Cat- 
tegat, and Skager Back. 

.* The cities and towns are giyen as Map Studies immediately preoeding the deecrfptloo 
gf the respective Oonntries in which they are situated* 
t In tb9 Baltic Sea. 
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JDeseribe the following Lakes viz, ;— Kubinekoe, Seliglier, *PeIpus, 
llxnen, Onega, fLadoga, Saimaj J Pijane, Tornea, Malar, § Wetter, and 
Wener. 

Deaeribe the following £iver8, viz, : — ^Taii(a, Tnloma, Panoi, Onega, 
Dwina, Jug, Yitohegda, Soukhona, — ^Mezene, Petchora, Ural, Volga, 
U]]ga,Kama, Bielaya, Yiatka, Oka, Moskva, Snra, — ^Terek, Kuban, 
Don, Khoper, Sal, Donetz,— Dnieper, Desna, Pripe^ — ^Bog, Dniester, 
Icemen, Duna, Yolkhov, Svir, Kemi, Tornea, Kuoma, Kaliz, Lulea, 
6kelleftea, TJmea, Indal, Dahl, Glommen, and Klar. 



CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 

LESSON cm. 

MAP STUDIES. — Stotematicaixy Abbanged. 

Bound the following Countries^ viz, : — ^France, Belgium, HoUancI^ 
Germany, Denmark, Prussia, Austria, Turkey, Greece, Italy; Spain, 
Portugal, and Switzerland. 

Deaeribe the following Islands^ viz,: — Jersej^ Sark, Guernsey, 
Aldemey, — ^Helgoland,— Zealand, Funen,Laland,Falster,Moen, Rugen^ 
.—Isles of the Grecian Archipelago, Candia, or Crete, Ionian Isles^ 
Malta, GU>zo, Sicily, Lipari Isles, Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, Balearic Isles. 
— ^Isle d'Oleron, Re, and Belle. 

State the aituation of the following Island Towns, viz, : — OAinoiA, 
— OoEFU, — Yalbtta, — ^Marsala, Trapani, Palbbmo, Messina, Catania, 
Syracuse, Noto, Girgenti, — Sassari, Cagllabi, — ^Bastia, Ajaooio, — Port 
Mahon, and Paxma. 

Describe thefollotoing Peninsulas, viz, : — ^Denmark, Greece, Italy 
Iberian, or Spain with Portugal. 

Describe t?ie following Capes^ viz, : — ^De la Hogue, Skagen, — ^Mata 
pan, di Leuca, Colonna, Spartivento, Circello, St. Sebastian, St. Mar« 
tin, Palos, Gata, Trafalgar, St. Yincent, Espichel, Roca, Finisterre 
Ortegal, and St. Mathieu. 

Describe the following Island Capes, viz, : — ^Passaro, Granitola,— 
Teulada, — Corso, — and Salinas, 

Describe the following Mountain Banges^ viz, : — Carpathian, Bal- 

• The outlet of Lake Peipas is the Harova Biyer. t The ontlet of Lake Ladoga Is thf 
Biver Neya. X The outlet of P^ane Lake is the Pyane Eiver. 

S The ontlet of Lake Wetter Is the Motala Elver, and of Lako Wener la the GothABIvot 
These two lakes aro connected by a canaL 
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kaO) PinduB, — ^Alps, Apennines, — ^Pyrenees, Astnrian, Oastilian, Sierra 
de Toledo, Sierra Morena, Sierra l^evada,— Auvergne, Gevennes, Jura, 
Oote d'Or, and Yosges. 

State in what range are the following Mountain Fealss, viz, :*— 
St. Gk)thard, Bosa, Great St. Bernard, and Blanc. 

BxMAEX.— The branches of the Alps, and the remainder of fhe moontain' ranges of Ckm 
Iral Sorope haye been already mentioned. 

Deseride the following Seaa^ via.: — ^NorHi, Baltic, Black, A»>v, 
Marmora, Grecian Archipelago, Adriatic, and Mediterranean, 

Describe the following Gulfs amd Ba/ys^ viz.: — St. Michael, 
Zuider Zee, Lnbeck, Dantzic, — Salonica, Kanplia, Ooron, Lepanto, 
Venice, Man&edonia, Taranto, Sqnillace, Salerno, Naples, Genoa, 
LyonSj^-and Biscay. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz. : — ^Dover, Skager Back, Oatte- 
gat. The Sound, — ^Bosporus, Dardanelles, Otranto, Messina, Gibraltar, 
and Bonifacio. 

Describe the fellowing Lalces^ viz.: — ^Balaton, — ^tGarda, Oomo, 
Lngano, Maggiore, — Geneva, Kenfchatel, Bienne, Thnn, Lnoeme, 
Znrich, and Constftnce. 

Describe the following Bivers^ viz, : — Ome, Seine, ^ame, Oise, 
Aisne, Yonng; Somme, % Bhine, !Neckar, Main, '^'Aar, *Eenss, lim- 
mat, Moselle, Meuse, — ^Ems, Weser, "Werra, Fulda, !Leine, — iEIbe, 
Hayel, Spree, Moldau, — Oder, "Wartha, — ^Vistula, Bug : — 

Danube, Waag, Theiss, Koros, Marcs, Aluta, Sereth, Fruth, Isar, 
Inn, Drave, Mur, Save, Morava,— Maritza, Yardar, TJskup, Tzema, 
Adige, Po, Ticino, Adda, Mincio, Tiber, Amo, Rhone, Durance, Saone, 
— ^Ebro, Aragon, Segre, Jalon,-*Turio, Jucar, Segura, Guadalquivir, 
Guardamena, Genii, — Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, Pisuerga, Arlanzon, 
Esla, Tormes, — ^Minho, Sil, — Gironde, Garonne, Lot, Dordogne, — 
Oharente, Loire, Allier, Oher, Yienne, — ^and Yilaine. 

* Bee Map of Germanic Confederation. t For Garda and tho remainder of the Lakes 
800 Italy and Switzerland, on the Map of the Germanic Confederation. 

% Description of the JHhine.— Tho Bhine Is form'ed by the nnlon of two streama, ihe 
Hlnter and the Yorder Bhine ; tho latter risea on the east side of Mount St Gothard, in 
Switzerland. The united stream flows generally a northerly cooise till it enters Lake 
Constance ; thence it pursues a westerly course for about 80 mUes to the city of Basle, separat- 
ing Germany from Switzerland; it then turns and flows northerly, and for the space of 
about 100 miles becomes the boundary between France and Germany ; afterward it pur- 
BOOS a northerly and north-westerly course through Germany and Bhenish Prussia, and on 
oatcring Holland it divides into two branches,— the Waal and the Bhine. 

A few miles below, the latter stream divides into two branches ; the one flows to the 
Zuider Zee under the name of the Yssel, the other (which retains the name of the Bhine) 
luisnea a wostwardly course for several miles and again divides,— the main stream being 
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LESSON CIV. 

MAP STUDIES.— Norway. 

State the ntuation of the following Cities and TouonSy viz. : — ^Bodoe, 
QsBJ&nAmAy Drammen, Arendel, Ohristiansand, Bergen, Drontheim, 
and Hammerfest. 

THE KINGDOM OF NORWAY. 
Area in sq. miles, 182,460. Population, 1,828,000. Proyince^ & 

GeograpUeal Position, ete^— Norway oconpies the western portion 
of the Scandinayian PeninEnla of Northern Europe. The isthmus 
which unites this peninsula to the mainland is nearly 800 miles across, 
between the head of the Gnlf of Bothnia and the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The greatest length of the peninsula, from Gape North to the 
southern extremity of Sweden, is 1,150 miles, and the breadth of the 
. southern portion of Norway is about 250 miles. 

Ofilled the Leek, and the other the Bhine. The former, after a conrse ef some milea, loses 
U^ in the Menseor Maas; the latter pnrsaes a north-west conrse till it reaches XJtreeht, 
VPIsre, for the fourth and last time, the Bhine again divides. The light branch, called tbo 
Yecbt, finds its way to the Zuider Zee, and the left, called the Old Bhine, flows oa past tbo 
city of Leyden, and empties into the North Sea. 
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Siirfaee« — It is monntamoTis, abottndlng in romantic scenory ; and 
the coast is deeply indented by numerous j'Zorcfo, or salt-water inlets. 

Soil) etc.— The soil is generally'poor ; in some places it is bo shallow 
as not to admit of being ploughed. The winters are long and cold, 
and the summers warm, but of short duration, vin this country, aa 
well as in various other places in high latitudes, vegetation is extremely 
rapid, on the return of summer. In many districts, barley is reaped 
in fflx or seven weeks after the seed has been sown. 

Rye^ barley, oats and potatoes, are the chief agricultural products. 
Fruit trees are not common in Norway. The rivers, seas and lakes, 
of the entire peninsula, swarm with the greatest abundance of fish. 
The Norwegian horses* a small but hardy bre€|d, are extensively ex- 
ported to Sweden and Great Britain. Of minerals, iron and copper 
are the most abundant. The principal sources of- wealth are the 
mines, forests and fisheries. 

Inhabitants.— The Norwegians are of Glermano-Oelticorigm. Thwr 
leading pursuits are raising cattle, mining and fishing. Laplanders 
and Finns inhabit the northern part of the country. 

Traveling Facilities.— There are no railroads or canals, and no pubfio 
coaches in the kingdom ; to facilitate communication, statiom have 
been established at distances of from 7 to 10 miles. At each station 
the neighboring f)Eu*mers are obliged to furnish horses and a driver to 
carry the traveler to the next station. The remuneration they are €(ti- 
titled to receive, is fixed by the government. 

Few of the rivers are navigable for any distance inland. Tho 
Glommen, the long^t river in the kingdom, is navigable for ships 
only the distance of 14 miles &om its mouth. 

BlannflutaTes and Exports.— Manufactures are few, and chiefly 
limited to useful articles for domestic life and agricultural purposes. 
The leading exports are iron, copper, fish, timber, cod-liver oil, tur- 
pentine and horses. 

DItles. — Ghbistiakia, the capital, situated at the head of Christiania 
Bay, is the chief seat of foreign trade. The bay is dotted with nu- 
merous wooded islands, which present a beautiful appearance when 
viewed from the city. 

Dbammkbt, twenty-four miles south-west of the capital, is noted 
for its trade in timber. 

BsROEN, on the western coast, derives its chief importance fr^ 
being the entrep6t of the fisheries of the country. 
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lESSONCY 

MAP STUDIES.— Sweden. 

State the situation of the following Cities and TownSy viz, ;— 
Fitea, TJmea, Sundsvall, Gefle, Falun, Upsal, Stockholm, Linkoping, 
Kalmar, Otirlscrona, Malmo, Helsingborg, and Gottenbnrg. 

THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN. 
Area In sq. miles, 170,500. Fopolatloii, 8,800,000. Laens, or Proyinces, 24 

Geogrtphieal Position, ete. — Sweden occupies the eastern and larger 
portion of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

Surface* — It is mostly level, abounding in lakes and small rivers. 
Kearly one-eighth of the surface is covered with lakes, and one-fourth 
with forests, consisting chiefly of beech, oak, fir, pine and birch. 

Son, etc— The soil is not generally good, and only a small part of 
either this country or Norway is under cultivation. The winter 
throughout the greater part of the entire peninsula occupies about 
seven months of the year, during which the ground is covered with 
snow, and the surface of the*lakes and rivers forms a firm coating of 
ice. Upon the frozen surface thus every where presented, the inhabi- 
tants travel with facility in sledges drawn by horses or by reindeer. 
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The prodncts resemble those of Norway, except that in this part 
of the peninsula a surplus of com is raised ; while, in Norway, there 
is not enough for home consumption. 

Natural Cnrioi^ties. — ^There are several iateresting cataracts in various 
parts of the Scandinavian Peninsula ; the most noted of which are 
the Falls of Trolhoetta, which occur in the Eiver Gbtha, about 50 
miles distant from Gottenburg. It is the greatest Fall in Europe of 
the same volume of water. 

InliaMtaiLts, ete«— The inhabitants are styled Swedes, and are of the 
same origin as the Norwegians. The people of Sweden and Norway 
speak different dialects of a language which is radically the same. 
The leading industrial pursuits are rearing of live-atock, mining and 
commerce. 

Traveling Facilities.— These are similar to those of Norway, with 
the addition of canals. The main roads to and from Stockholm are 
generally excellent. The most important canals are those of Gotha . 
and TrolhcBtta ; the former connecting Lakes "Wener and "Wetter, and 
the latter overcoming the obstructions in the navigation of the outlet 
of Lake Wener. 

By means of these canals, a navigable water communication is 
maintained from the Baltic Sea to the Strait of Oattegat, aoross the 
southern part of Sweden. Steamboats ply on all the principal lakes, 
and on such parts of the rivers as are navigable. 

Manvfaetueg and Exports.— Manufactures are not extensive. The 
exports are mamly timber, grains, and the produce of the mines. 
Lobsters are exported to the English market in large numbers. 

Cities and Towns. — Stockholm, the capital of the Kingdom of Nor- 
way and Sweden, is bmlt on some small islands, at the entrance of 
Lake Malar. These islands ^e united by several bridges. Its sitna* 
tion is extremely picturesque, and it is the chief commercial emporium 
of Sweden. 

Falun, or Fahlun, is a small town, noted for the extensive copper 
mines in its vicinity. 

Oablsobona, situated on some small islands off the South coast, is 
the naval arsenal of Sweden. The principal part of the town com- 
municates with the mainland by a bridge. 

Malmo, on the east shore of the iSound, nearly opposite Copen- 
hagen, is one of the strongest towns in the kingdom, and carries on 
considerable commerce. 

GoTTENBUBG, at the mouth of the Gotha, is, next to the capital, 
the most important trading city in the kingdom. 
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LESBOKGYL 
^ MAP STUDIES.— RusHA. 

State the tituation of the following Cities and Towna^ vvs, ;— • 
Archangel, Mezene, Perm, Yiatka, Kasan, Simbirsk, Samara, Oren- 
burg, Onralsk, Saratov, Zamieliin, Astrachan, Derbent, Stayropol| 
Old Toherkask, Tagamrog, Kertch, Sebastopol, Ekatherinoslav, Khar- 
kov, Oherson, !Nicolaev, Odessa, Ismail, Zytomir, Kiev, Warsaw, 
Grodno, Jloghilev, Minsk, Yitepsk, Wilna, Mittan, Riga, Revel, Pskov, 
Cronstadt, St. Petsbsbubg : — 

Vologda, Jaroslav, Nynii Novgorod, Penza, Yoronej, Koursk, 
Orel, Smolensk, Tver, Moscow, Kaluga, Tula, — ^Kola, — ^Tomea, Ulea- 
borgpWiborg, Helsingfors, Abo, and Wasa. 

THE EMPIRE OF RUSSIA (Eueopean). 

FopalfttlOD, 60,000,000. Goyernmenta, 49. 

Geognpbical PostUon, etc— This 
vast empire occupies the entiro 
eastern portion of the European 
Continent. Its length from the 
flbuth part of the Crimea to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean is about 
1,700 miles. It comprises 49 gov- 
ernments, besides the Province of 
Finland, and the portion of the 
former Kingdom of Poland which 
still preserves the name of that 
country. 
Sorfiice*— It is chiefly a plain, divided into three parts— a northern, 
a western, and a southern region— indicated by the respective courses 
of the rivers toward the Arctic Ocean, the Baltic Sea, and the Black 
and Oaspian Seas ; but the slopes of these are very gradual. 

SoD, etct— The soil is marshy and poor in the north ; but in the 
south it is tolerably fertile. In the northern part of the empire, there 
may be said to be only two seasons— summer and winter; the termi- 
nation of the heat of sunm:ier being immediately followed by the 
frost and snow of winter. In the south, it is mild and temperate. 

Forests are numerous, and furnish timber, pitch, potash and tur- 
pentine in abundance. Fur-bearing animals abound along the borders 
of the Arctio Ocean. Com, rye and barley are among the important 
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prodnots. The most extensive iron-works of Bnssia are near Lake 
Onega. Fmits flourish in the south, and cattle are nximerons ii^very 
part of the empire. 

Inhabitants* — They are chiefly of the Slavonic race (ancient inhaM- 
tants of Russia). The Tartars inhabit the south-east part of the em- 
pire. The mass of the people are serfs, bought and *sold with the soiL 
Agriculture and commerce are the leading pursuits. 
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TravellDg FaeiUtles* — ^Much attention has been given of late to inter- 
nal improvement in the constructing of railroads. By means of canals, 
the seas, lakes and rivers of the empire are united into a complete 
system of internal navigation. By means of the canal which connects 
the Oka with the Don, at Tula, there is an uninterrupted water com- 
munication between the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Azov. 

fflannfactnres and Exports.— Manufactures are on the increase; among 
the most important articles are glass, metal-wares, hempen fabrics 
and leather. The foreign trade of Kussia consists in the exchange of 
her native products, — such as tallow, hides, com, iron, hemp, furs ^ ^ 
and timber, for the luxuries and finer manufactures of other countries, ^f >^ 

Cities.— St. Petebsbxtbg, the capital, is built partly on islands at 
the mouth of the Biver Neva, and partly on the adjacent mainland. 
The conmmnication between the diff^ent parts of the city is kept up. 
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during the smnmer, by bridgea of boala ; and by the ice, in winter, at 
which time the boats are removed. It is the chief commercial city of 
the empire, and is noted for its spacious streets, and its lofty and 
elegant bnildings. 

The oldest and perhaps the most noted strnctnre in St. Peters- 
burg, is the small hnt in which Peter the Great dwelt, while super* 
intending the building of the city. It is now covered with a brick 
building, to preserve it from the effects of the weather. 

Abohanoel, on the right bank of the Dwina, is the chief seaport 
of the northern provinces of Bussia. ' 

Abtbaohak, on an island in the Volga, is the centre of the marl- 
time commerce of Eussia with the countries of Western Asia. It is 
also the chief seat of the fisheries of the Oaspian Sea and the Volga. 

Skbastopol, a strongly fortified seaport town of Southern Bussia, 
is situated on the west coast of the Peninsula of the Crimea. The en- 
trance to the harbor (1,300 yards in width) is defended by strong 
batteries placed at the extremity of the two points of land that form 
the north and south horns of the bay. It was the station for the 
Russian fieet in the Black Sea. 

Odessa, on the north-western shore of the Black Sea, is the south- 
em emporium of Bussian commerce. 

Wabsaw, the ancient capital of Pbland, lies on the loft bank of 
the Vistula. This city has lost much of its former importance since 
the downfall of Polish independence ; though it is still the great en- 
trep6t of trade for Bussian Poland. 

Mosoow, situated on the Biver Koskva, is a large city, and the 
centre of a great inland commerce. It is the favorite residence of the 
wealthiest and most ancient noble families of the empire. 



LAPLAND, a cold and barren country o£ Northern Europe, be- 
longs partly to Eussia, and partly to Sweden. The boundaries of this 
region are not very definite. The estimated area is about 150,000 
square miles. 

The climate is so cold in winter that water is often frozen in the 
vessel, as the person is in the act of drinking it ; but in the summer 
(which is very short) the heat is sometimes as great as in countries 
situated some 15 or 20 degrees further south. In the parts north of 
the Arctic Circle, the sun is constantly visible for a number of weeks 
about midsummer, and invisible for nearly the same period about 
9* 
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Christmas. The Laplanders liye chiefly in tents, ancP are dothed with 
the skiQS of the reindeer and other animals. 

Their habits are frequently dirty and repulsive ; but many of them 
are now partially engaged in agricultural or trading occupations. 
- The entire population is loosely estimated at 60,000 ; of whom 
9,000 are Laplanders, and the remainder Korwegians, Swedes, and 
Russians. ' 

' Among the animals of Lapland, the reindeer is the most valuable 
to the inhabitants. Indeed it forms almost their entire wealfli. Its 
milk and flesh afford them excellent food; its sinews are made into 
thread; its horns into glue, and also into spoons and other domestic 
utensils, and its skin into clothing. Of these useful creatures a 
wealthy Laplander possesses 1,000 or more, and the poorer people, 
from 50 to 100. With a couple of reindeer attached to a small, light 
sledge, a Laplander will travel 50 or 60 miles a day. 

LESSON CVIL 

MAP STUDIES.— TuKKBT in Eukopk. 

(Soo Map of *' Continental Earopa"*) 

State the situation of thefollomng Cities^ fne» :— rBosna Serai, ITovl 

Bazar, — Belgrade, — Jassy, Galatz, — Brahilov, Bucharest, — Widiu, 

Kustchuk, Silistria, Varna, Shumla, Sophia, Philippopoli, Adrianople, 

OoNSTAsrmoPLE, Rodosto, Gallipoli, Makri,— Uskup, Salonica, Monas- 

tir, — ^Larissa, — ^Scutari, Yanina, and Avlona. 

THE EMPIRE OF TURKEY (Europban). 
Area in square miles, 210,000. Population, 12,500,000. Proyincos, or Eyalets, 15. 

Geographical Position, etc*— European Turkey occupies a part of the 
most easterly of the three great peninsulas of Southern Europe. Its 
greatest extent from north to south is about 700 miles, and from east 
to west its extreme dimensions are nearly the same. 

Snrfiiee* — ^A chain of mountains traverses the central part of Tnr^ 
key, from which a diverging branch passes south into Greece. The 
other principal mountains are the Oarpathian, on the northern fron- 
tier and the Dinaric Alps in the north-west. The remaiuder of the 
surface is an undulating region of hills and valleys. 

Soil, ete« — The soil is exceedingly fertile ; but only a small portion 
is cultivated, and the climate in the north is changeable, while in the 
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Qoatih it is generally warm and pleasant The dimate, however, is 
not as mild as might be supposed from the geographical position of 
the country. 

Bice, cotton, and barley, are cultivated in the central and elevated 
^stricts ; grapes, figs,.olives, oranges, and other fruits, are plentiful in 
the south. In the Principality of Servia, tobacco, hemp, and flax, are 
grown in large quantities. Turkey is noted for its abundanoe of 
opium and rhubarb. 

Trout are plentiful in the rivers, and the marshes abound with 
leeches, which form an important article of export. ^Croats are more 
abundant here than in any other country in Europe. The southern 
base of the Balkan Eange is remarkable for the abundance oi its 
roses, from which the celebrated attar^ or otto, of roses is distilled. 

Inhaliitants, etc.— The Turks, though but a small part of the popu* 
lation, are the ruling people. The remainder of the population is 
mainly composed of Greeks, Armenians and Jews. 

The Turks spend much of their time in the bagnios, or public 
baths. The females of Turkey, when they appear in the streets, are 
so muffled and veiled that they cannot be recognized. Both men and 
women sit, eat and sleep on the floor on cushions, or sofa mattresses 
and carpets. 

Tra?eUBg Faellittes.— Very few of the roads are practicable for car- 
riages; and horses, or mules, are generally employed, both for the 
conveyance of passengers and of goods. There are neither canals nor 
railroads in the country. The Danube is the great highway of com- 
merce for all the northern provinces. 

Maanfactmes and Exports.— The manufactures of Turkey are chiefly 
those of carpets, silks and Turkey leather. The commerce of the 
country consists principally in these articles, and in its various prod- 
ucts in their natural state, particularly drugs and fruit. 

Cities*— OoNSTANTiNOHJE, the Capital both of European and of Asiatic 
Turkey, is built on a tongue of land on the west side of the Strait of 
Bosphorus, and on an inlet, or bay, of the same name, known as the 
"Golden Horn." • ^ 

The general aspect of the city, when approached by water, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; but it is found, on examination, to consist of a 
perfect labyrinth of narrow, winding, steep and dirty streets. The 
houses are generally built of wood, and present dead walls to the 
street; light and air being derived from interior court-yards. 

The most noted public buildings «are the Seraglio, or Imperial 
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Palace, sitnated at the eastern extremity of the dty ; and a Moham- 
medan Mosque, formerly the Ohnrch of St Sophia. 




Th9 Motqne of St. Sophift, Conctantiiicple. 

Admanople, the second city of Turkey in population, is situated 
near the Maritza, in one of the most fertile plains in the world. 

Salonioa, at the head of the Gulf of Salonica, is, next to Constan- 
tinople, the most commercial city of European Turkey. 

MONTENEGRO, a half independent principality of European 
Turkey. It is situated in the western part of the Empire, and con- 
tains an area of 1500 square miles. The capital is Oettinge. 

MAP STUDIES.— Grekck. 
(See Map of " Ck>ntinental Earope."^ 

State the situation of the following Cities tmd Towns^ w.;— 
AGssolonghi, Lepanto, livadia, Thehes, Athens, iN'auplia, Monemva- 
sia, Navarino, Patras and Oorinth. 

THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

Area in sq. miles, 18,500. Population, 1,000,000. Prefeotnres, 10. 

Geograpbical PoslMon, etct— This small kingdom lies to the south of 
Turkey, and emhraoes the remainder of the great eastward peninsula 
of Southern Europe. Its greatest extent from north to south, is about 
200 miles. 
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IHtIsIohs*— The chief divisions of the kingdom, are Northern 
Greece, or Hellas, lying north of the Gnlf of Lepanto; the Penin* 
sola of the Morea, connected with the mainland hy the Isthmns of 
Corinth ; -and various islands scattered over the greater part of the 
Grecian Archipelago.* 

"SnrflMet— The surface is monntainons, interspersed with fine vol- 
leys, and a few plains of limited extent. 

Solly etc.— The soil is fertile in the valleys, and the climate is warm 
and delightftO. The winter is short. In March, the olives bnd, and 
the almonds are in blossom ; and in May, the grain is reaped. Much 
attention is paid to the culture of the olive and the vine. 

The chief productions are grains, rice, cotton, figs, dates, pome- 
granates, citron, oranges, &o. Bees are abundant, and the produce 
of honey is very great. Sheep and goats are numerous. The flesh 
of the goats is used for food, and their skins are made into vessels 
for holding wine, oil, honey, and other liquids. 

InliaUtaiitS) etCt — ^The inhabitants are the n^ixed of&pring of the 
descendants of the ancient Greeks, and the various nations of Slavonic 
origin. A large proportion are shepherds. 

Travenng Facilities. — ^These are similar to those of European Tur- 
key. There are few roads in thrfinterior of the country. 

Sjumfactares and Exports*— Manufactures are few, and chiefly do- 
mestic ; and the exports are mainly currants, cotton, olive-oil, valonia 
(a species of acorn used by tanners), drugs, and dried fruits. 

Qtles.— Athens, the capital, situated in a small plain, near the 
Gulf of Egma, is chiefly celebrated for the nxmierous remains of its 
former works of art. Of its existing antiquities, the most celebrated 
is the Acropolis, or citadel, which crowns the summit of a lofty hill, 
in the midst of the city. 

It contains the remains of the ancient Parthenon, or Temple of 
JiOnerva. To the west of this is the Areopagus, or Mars' Hill, the spot 
from which the Apostle Paul addressed the assembled multitude o^ 
ancient Athens. 

This city is also noted as having been the birth-place of the most 
illujBtrious sages, philosophers, warriors and poets of ancient times. 
About twenty miles to the north-east of Athens are the village and 
plain of Marathon, celebrated for the great victory gained by the 
Athenians over their Persian invaders (b. o. 490). 

Patbab, on the Gulf of Patras, is the principal seat of the foreign 
trade of Greece. • 
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LESsoKoyni 

MAP STUDIES.--ATJSTRIA. 
* (See Map of ** CJontlnental Europe.'^ 
State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz. .•— 
Pbessbttbg, SGhemnitz, Kaschaa, Miskoltz, l)ebreczin, Temestar, 
Szegedin, TLeresianople, Raab, Komorn, Pesth, Buda, Ket^emet,— 
Oracow, Lembebg, Brody, Tamopol, — Olausenburg, Oronstadt, or 
Kronstadt, Hennanstadt, — ^Ebskok, Neustatz, Semlin, — Agbax, Fiume, 
6palatro, and Zaba. 

BmiAfiK.— The cities and towna of German Austria have been mentioned In tfao Map 
Btadlea of the Germanic Ck>nfederatlon. 

THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 259,800. Pop., 87,650,000. 
ProTlnces, 1<S. 

Geographical Podttoiu— This ex- 
tensive empire, sitnated in Cen 
tral Europe, comprises German 
L Anstria, Galicia, or Austrian Po- 
land, Hmigary, and the Provinces 
of Lombardy and Venice, called 

The AoBtiian Mereluuit Fliff. Austrfan ItflJy. 

GERMAN AUSTRIA includes the following proTincee, tIz. :— Bohemia, Sflesia, Mo- 
avia, Archdnchy of Austria, Styria, Ulyria, and. Tyrol (See Map ot the ** Germanic Con- 
federation.**) 

The FBOTiNca of Galicia, in the north-east section of Austria, was formei>ly a part o( 
ttie Kingdom of Poland. 

HuNGABT, Tbanbylyania, Slayohia, Cboatia, the MnjTABT Fbontobb, and Dal- 
HATiA, are comprehended under the general name of flie Hungarian Countries. 

Atibteian Italy, called also the VBinsTiAif Kikgdo3«, situated on the south side of 
the Alps, is geographically comprised within the limits of Italy, but politically forms a 
part of the Austrian Empire. 

Surface.— The surface is considerably diversified. It is traversed 
by the Alps, Carpathian, and other mountain ranges. In the Hunga- 
rian ooxmtries'.are extensive plains and marshes. 

Solly Climate, etc — The soil is generally good, and the climate cool 
and clear in the north, but moist, warm and frequently cloudy in the 
south. In the low parts of the empire, particukrly about the Danube, 
Jhe heat in summer is very great. 

Grain^ flax, hemp, rice, olives, vines, hops, tobacco and a great 
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variety of fimits, are among the chief agricultural products. Leeohei 
are nmnerons in the marshy districts of the empire. In mineralsi 
Austria ranks among the richest of the conntries in Enrope. 

Iibabitants, etcr— The inhabitants bdong to four principal families : 
— ^the German, Slavonian, Italian and Hungarian, or Magyars. Agri- 
cdtcore, mining and the raising of sheep form the leading pnrsnits. 

TraveOng Fadfitlest— Beads, commodious for traveling and commer- 
cial purposes, have been constructed across upwards of sixty of the 
mountain passes of the empire. From Pavia, in Austrian Italy, an 
uninterrupted macadamized road, of more than 1,100 miles in length, 
leads, across mountains and rivers; to the eastern part of Galicia. 

Besides these, there are numerous other highways, and several rail- 
roads which connect the capital, not only with nearly all the cities of 
note in Northern Germany, but with the two great seaports of the 
Adriatic. The Danube and its navigable tributaries form the great 
conmierciaL highway of the empire. 

SjumfiMtures and Exporte— Silk, wool, cotton, glass, flax and paper, 
are among the chief articles manufactured ; but Austria is not noted 
as a manufacturing country. The leading exports are com, wine, 
wool, minerals, timber, hides, porcelain, glass, leeches and cattle. 

GEHMAN AUSTEU IN DETAIL. 

Tt[E KINGDOM OF BOHEMIA. — ^This kingdom, a political and admin- 
iatralive division of the Austrian Empire, forms a part of the Germanic Con-» 
federation. It is a fertile plain, enclosed by mountains, and contains an area 
of about 20,000 square miles. Bohemia is much celebrated for its glass-works, 
as well as for various branches of mining industry. 

Pbagub, the capital, situated on both sides of the Moldau, is, nest to 
Vienna, the most important city in the German Provinces of Austria. ^ 

AUSTRIAN SILESIA. — ^This small province adjoins the Prussian one of 
the same name, and is divided from Moravia on the north, by the Sudetio 
Mountains. It contains an area of about 2,000 square miles. 

MORAVIA. — ^This Austrian Province (having the title of margraviate) 

' lies east of Bohemia, and west of Galicia and Hungary. It forms a part of 

the Germanic Confederation, an^contains an area of about 10,000 square miles. 

Bbunn, the capital, is situated about 90 nules (hj railroad)'to the north of 
l^enna. It is the chief seat of the woolen manufactories of Austria. This 
city was the head-quarters of Napoleon before the battle of Austerlitz. The 
town of Austerlitz, historically noted for the battle of Uie 2d December, 1805. 
ties about 14 miles to the east of Brum. 
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ARCHDUCHY OF AUSTRIA.--TIiifl portion of GrermaJi Aturtiia lies oa 
both sides of the Danube, between Bayaria and Hnngaiy. It contuns an 
area of about 15,000 sqnare miles, and is divided into two parts, by the River 
Knns (a branch of the Danube). The eastern half is called Lower Anstiia, and 
the western, Upper Austria. 

Vienna, tlie capital of the Archduchy of Austria, and of the entire empire, 
is situated on an arm of the Danube. It is the great centre of inland com* ' 
merce, and the chief manufacturing city in the empire. The city is surrounded 
by a wall 40 to 50 feet high, and is entered by 12 gates. * 

Among the public buildings of note are the Cathedral of St. Stephen, the 
Imperial Palace, the Custom House, and the University. Vienna is noted for 
its fine public walks and parks ; the chief of which is the PraUry on an island 
in the Danube. It consists of a natural forest, laid out in long paths, and 
contains deer-parks, coffee-houses, &c This park is crowded with pedestrians 
and splendid equipages on f&te days. Three fairs are annually held at Vienna. 

STYRIA, a province with the title of duchy, lies south of Austria Proper, 
or the Archduchy of Austria ; and comprises within its limits an area of about 
9,000 square miles. Gbatz, the capital, situated on an affluent of the Drave, 
is extensively engaged in the tran&t trade between Trieste and Vienna. 

ILLYRIA. — This kingdom is situated between the Provinoe of Styria and 
the Lombaido-Venetian Eiogdom. It contains an area of about 10,000 squaro 
miles, lining is a chief object of industry. Latbach, near the Save, is the 
capital. This city carries on an extensive trade between Germany and Trieste. 

Tbieste, situated in this kingdom, near the head of the Adriatic Sea, is 
the chief commercial city of German Austria, and the great seat of the foreign 
commerce of the entire empire. This city communicates with the sea by 
means of a canal, which enables large vessels to penetrate within the veiy 
heart of the city. Ship-building is here carried on to a great extent. 

TYROL. — This province of German Austria, styled an earldom, lies east 
of Switzerland, and embraces a territory of about 11,000 square miles. 

It is a pastoral county, and the chief wealth of the inhabitants is in their 
cattle and other live-stock. In many parts of the valley of the Inn, canaxy 
birds are extensively reared, and exported to various parts of Europe. Innspbuck, 
on the J^^ is the capital of the Earldom of Tyrol. 

LESSON CO. 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPlRE.-<(7(m^iwM«i). 

AUSTRLAN POLAND, ob THE KINGDOM OF GAIJOIA, 
lies on the north slope of the Oarpathian Mountains, in the northern 
part of the Austrian Empire. It contains an area of about 84,000 
square xniles. The inhabitants pay great attention to the rearing of 
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oattle and other live-stock. Galida and Hungary are noted as beu^g 
the two principal corn-growing proyinces of the empire. /ylxA Ll.^^^ 

Lembsbo, the capital of Galioia, on a branch of the Dniester, is 
noted for its January F^, which lasts siz weeks. Large quantities of 
fors are here brought by the Bussians from Biberia and Tartary, and 
exchanged for the hardware, and woolen and cotton goods of Austria. 

HUNGABY. — ^As has before been stated, there are six provinces 
which are included under the name of the Hungarian Countries. 
These form a total area of 127,000 square miles, and embrace a popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000. 

Hungary Proper, or the Kiogdbm of Hungary, however, contains 
but a little more than two-thirds of the total area of the Hungarian 
Countries. 

Snrfaee.— The physical surface of Hungary presents very diversified 
regions and dimartes. The north-west, north and north-east parts are 
traversed by the Carpathian Mountains, between which, and the east 
ffiid south-east, extends a vast plain, containing an area of about 
20,000 square miles. In this region there are extensive marshes. 

Sofl, etc* — ]^ the valleys of the north, snow falls as early as Sep- 
tember, and seldom disappears before the middle of June, while io 
the south districts it is so mild that the finest species of grapes which 
Europe possesses, thrive well. 

With the «xcq>tion of France, Hungary produces a greater quantity 
of wine than any other country in Europe. Tobacco is extensively 
grown in various parts of the kiogdom, and forms an important arti- 
cle of export. Hungary is noted for its breed of horses, and for its 
immense numbers of swine and black cattle. The salt mines are very 
productive. 

InliabitantS) etc«— The inhabitants belong to several distinct fami- 
lies, speaking difierent languages. The Hungarians, or Magyars, axe 
the ruliDg nation, though they number only about one-third the total 
population of the Hungarian Countries. The cl4ef objects of industry 
are agriculture, cattle rearing, land nuniag. 

*FBE8SBT7Ba, the legislative capital of Hungary, is situated on tha 
north bank of the Danube, about 85 miles below Vienna. 

Fbsth, the chief commercial city of Hungary, is situated on the 
left or eastern bank of the Danube. It communicates by a handsome 

* 0ntil 1784 PreBsbnig was the capital of Hungary, but slooe that time Bada has ranked 
as Bach.. Kotwithstandlng this, the Legislative Assembly still meets at Freesbiug, and on 
tUa aoooont, it is styled the LeglslatiTe OapitaL 
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Bospendon bridge with Bada on the opposite bank of the river. The 
latter city ranks as the capital of Hungary. 

Obonstabt, or Ejronstadt, in the south-east part of Transylvania, 
is the most indnstrions mannfaotnring and conunercial town in tho 
province. The articles here manufactured^ supply the peasantry of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. 

THE HUNGARIAN COUNTEIES IN DETAIL. 

TRANSYLVANIA, the most Boath-eastem provuice of the Austrian £m« 
pire, lies between Hongaiy Proper (or, as it is sometimes called, Provincial 
Hungary) and the Principality of Wallaishia. 

It contains an area of about 20,000 square miles. Its surface h chiefly a 
table-land^ sloping toward the west The lianks of the rivers are densely 
wooded, whence the name of the province, which agnifies a forest region. 

Mineral produce forms the chief source of wealth. Bock salt is exceedingly 
abundant ; a vast hed of which, extends from Wallachia through Transylvania 
to Gralicia. It covers a space of about . 500 nules in length by 70 }ii breadth. 
There are also several gold mines in different parts of the province, which are 
chiefly wrought by gypsies. 

Transylyania is inhabited by three distinct nations ; viz., Magyars, Szek- 
lers and Saxons. With these, there are intermixed a number of Poles, Gypsies, 
Jews, Greeks, Armenians, &c Claubenbubo, the capital, is atoated on* the 
Szamos — a branch of the Theiss. 

SLAYONIA. — ^This kingdom, a frontier province of the Austrian Empire, 
lies chiefly between the rivers Save and Drave, and contains an area of 3,650 
square miles. 

CROATIA. — This province, together with Slavonia, forming one kingdom, 
extends from Provincial Hungary to the borders of the Adriatic Sea. The en- 
tire kingdom is chiefly inhabited by Slavonians. Aosam, the capital of the 
kingdom, is the residence of the (rovemor, and the seat of the superior courts 
of the two provinces Area of Croatia is about 3,600 square nules. 

THE MILITARY FRONTIER is a strip of country comprising anmrea of 
i about 18,000 square nules, and extends along the Turkish frontier &om the 
Adriatic Sea eastward to Moldavia. It consists of parts of Croatia, Slavonia, 
provincial Hungary and Transylvania. All landed property in this district 
belongs exclusively to the government, but is held by a kind of military fic^ oo 
condition of military service in peace and war. 

DALMATLA. — This kingdom embraces a strip of country extending along 
the Adriatic Sea. The area, lucluding islands, is 5,800 square miles. 

Zasa, the capital, on the Adriatic, is noted for its cathedral. The ooostiiig 
tr&de and the fisheries employ a great part of the inhabitants. 
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(See Hap of ** Continental Europe.^ 

Describe the following Cities cmd Towns: — Ohambery, Tuein, 
Genoa, -Mcej-^Yicenza, Udine, Venice, Padua, Verona, Mantua, 
MiLAif, — Bologna, San Maeino, Ancona, Rome, Perugia, — Ohieti, 
Foggia, Bari, Otranto, Tarant©, Oatanzaro, Reggio, Policastro, Salemo, 
Napl^, Capua, — ^Pisa, Flobenoe, Sienna, Leghorn, — ^Modbna, and 
Pabma. 

ITALY, OR THE ITALIAN STATES. 

Area in aq. miles, 119,700. Popnlation, 24,000,000. 

Geographieal Position, etc.— Italy occupies the great central penin- 
sula of Southern Europe. It was formerly divided into several 
separate kingdoms, duchies, etc., but at present they are all united 
under one government, composmg the Kingdom of Italy, with the 
exception of the following, viz. : Venice or Venetia (which politically 
forms a part of the Austrian Empire), the Republic of San Marino, 
and a small strip of territory under the temporal sway of the Pope, 
comprising Rome and a few contiguous places. The present sover- 
eign of the Kingdom of Italy is Victor Eilmianuel. 
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The former separate kingdoms of Sardinia, Lombardy, and Naples, ^ 
also the Grand Dachy of Tuscany, and the Dnchies of Modena and 
Parma, are now provinces of the Kingdom of Italy. 

Snifoee* — It is generally monntainons, though there are some level 
districts in the north and west. 

SoO, etc*— The soil is remarkable for its fertility, and the climate is 
warm and delightful. Wheat, com, rice, cotton, silk, olires, and a 
great variety of fruits, are among the agricultural products. Jn the 
south the sugar-cane, orange and fig are cultivated. Iron, lead, ala- 
baster, lava and marble are found in considerable quantities. Sponges 
and corals are furnished along the coasts of Sicily. The Neapolitan 
provinces are noted for their grapes and other fruits. 

Inliabitaiits, ete.— The Italians, like the Greeks, are not one of the 
primitive tribes of Europe; but are a mixed race, descendants of 
Greeks, Germans, Gauls, etc. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit 

TnTeUng Fadlities. — In Sardinia, Au^rian Italy, and Tuscany, the 
roads are generally good ; but in Central and Southern Italy they are 
very defective. 

In the north there are numerous passes over the Alps, by which 
conmranication is carried on with France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
Mules are generally used for purposes of tran^ort, over these and 
the other mountain roads of Italy. The principal cities in the north 
are connected by railroads. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports*-«-ItaIy is not generally a manufacturing 
country. Silk, however, is extensively manufactured 5 and straw-hats, 
artificial fiowers, and musical instruments, are among the other lead- 
ing articles fabricated. 

The chief exports are raw silk, kid and lamb skins, olive-oil, straw- 
hats, wines, fruits, coral, anchovies, cheese, and perfumery. The raw 
silk is chiefly supplied to France and England, the oil, fruits, and 
other Italian produce to Great Britain, Germany, Holland, and other 
European Countries, and also the United States. 

SARDINIA. — Sardinia, now a province of the Kingdom of Italy, 
is situated in the north-western part of the Italian Peninsula. Nice, 
Savoy, and Honaco, which formerly belonged to Sardinia, have been 
annexed to France. Nice and Monaco border on the Mediterranean 
Sea; Savoy,. a mountainous district, is situated on the west side of 
the Alps. Within its borders is Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in 
Europe. 

Cities.— TuEiK, formerly the capital of the kingdom of Italy, lies 
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. in a delightful valley on the left side of the River Po. It ranks first 
among the cities of Italy, in the number and importance of its scien- 
tific and literary institutions. 

GsNOA, the capital of the Duchy of Glenoa, is^ situated near the 
head of the gulf of the same name. It is the chief seaport and naval 
arsenal of Sardinia. 




Tb« Rialto, V«nic«. 



LESSON CXL 

THE ITALIAN S T A T E S.— (Con<i«Mei.) 

AUSTRIAN ITAI^Y.— The Austrian portion of Italy formerly em- , 
braced Lombardy and Venice ; but by the treaty of Villafranca, Venice 
remains subject to Austria, while Lombardy is annexed to Sardinia. 

Milan, the chief city of Lombardy, lies in the midst of a very 
fertile plain, on a branch of the Po. It is noted for its cathedral, one 
of the grandest specimens of architecture extant ; and for its being 
the largest book-mart in Italy. 

Venice, a strongly fortified and important maritime city of 
Austrian Italy, is built on 72 small islands, which are jofned together 
by 306 bridges. These islands lie in the midst of extensile lagunes 
which are partially separated from the sea by a narrow strip of firm 
sand. 
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The oMef thoroughfares are canals, of which there are 149 ; and 
the communication between different parts of the city is ahnost 
nniversally carried on bj means of small, light boats, called goudo* 
las. 

The Oanal Grande, which separates the city into two nearly equal 
portions, is spamied by the bridge of the Rialto. 

THE STATES OF THE OHUROH, on THE ROMAN" J^TATES. 
-The territory forming these states, occupies the central part of the 
Italian Peninsula. 

BoHE is'situated on both sides of the Tiber, about 16 miles above 
its mouth. It is the residence of the Pope, and is noted for the 
number and splendor of its churches. St. Peter's Oathedral is the 
most magnificent ecclesiastical structure in the world. It covers 
nearly five acres. Adjacent to it is the Vatican, a palace belonging 
to the Pope. It is an inmiense builduig, havuig more than 4,000 
apartments. 

San Mabino is a small republic, about 10 mUes in circuit. It is 
surrpunded by the States of the Church, The inhabitants are en- 
gaged chlefiy in agriculture and silk manufactures. 

NAPLES, OB THE TWO SICILIES, comprises the southern part 
of the Italian Peninsula, the Island of Sicily, and the Lipari Isles. 

Naples, situated on the north-west side of a bay of the same 
name, is the most populous city in Italy, In the vicinity of this 
city, are Mount Vesuvius, and the ancient cities of Herculanemm 
and Pompeii (pompa^ yee). 

TUSCANY lies along the Mediterranean coast, between Modena 
and the States of the Church. 

Floeenob, the capital of the Eingdom of Italy, located in a de- 
lightM valley, on both sides of the River Amo, is one of the finest 
'cities in Europe. It is celebrated for its splendid collections of works 
of art, both in sculpture and painting, and for its Duomo or Cathedral 

LsaHOBN, on the coast of the Mediterranean, is the principal 
seaport of Italian commerce. Ship-building is extensively carried 
on. 

MoDENA, situated north of Tuscany, is noted for the fertility of its 
soil and for its fine Carrara marble. Modena, the chief city, is con- 
nected by canal with a branch of the River Po. 
, Pabma, like Modena, is noted for its fertility. The inhabitants 
are engagM chiefly in agriculture. Parma, the chief city, is situated 
on the Parma, a branch of the River Po. 
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LESSON GUL 

MAP STUDIES.— Frahck. 

(Bee Map ef ** Coatinental Europe.^ 

State the »iPuatum of the follotoing Cities and Tovms^ viz. : — SU 
Malo, Oherbourg, Oaen, Alen$on, Le Mans, Ohartres, YersaOles, 
Pabis, Rouen, Le Havre, Dieppe, Amiens, Boulogne, Oolfds, Lille, 
Valenciennes, Rheims, Chalons, Metz, Nancy, Strasburg, Troyea, 
D^jon, Lyons, St. Etienne, Grenoble, Valence, Avignon, Marseilles, 
Tonlon, Nismes, Montpelier, Karbonne, Tonlonse, Oahors, Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, Angonleme, Limoges, La Eocbelle, Poitiers, Nantes, 
L'Orient, Brest, Rennes, Tonrs, Blois, Orleans, Bonrges, Monlii;3, and 
Olennont. 

THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE. 

Area in sq. mUes, 204,800. Fop., 85,400,00a 
Departments, 86. 

Geograplileal Positton*— France, 
an impoartant empire of Western 
Europe, extends from the Eng- 
lish Ohannel on the north, to the 
Mediterranean Sea on the south, 
and firom the western frontiers 
of Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, to the waters of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 
Siirface.^-It is mountainous in the south-eastern and southern por- 
Ij^ns, and level, or undulating, in the north and north-west. 

Soil) etc.— The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the plimate mild and 
agreeable. In the south it is much warmer thin in the north. 

Grain is generally grown on the higher grounds; but maize is 
every where general. Madder, from which a dye is obtained, is culti- 
YSkpdA. in some districts. Among vegetables, the beet-root, from which 
sugar is obtained, is extensively raised. Silk, wool, wines, olive-oil, 
and a great variety of fruits, are among the most important products. 
The forests furnish excellent timber for ship-building an# car- 
pentering. Bees and the silk-worm are extensively reaftd in the 
south of France. The chief minerals are iron, coal and salt. 
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Th« Colomn of Aaaterlita, Place Yendome, Faria. 

Inhabitants, etc. — France is mainly inhabited *by a mixed race, in 
which the Celtic predominates. In ^e parts bordering on the Bbine^ 
the people are mostly of the Germanic race. More than one-half the 
inhabitants are engaged in agricnltoral pnrsnits, of which the cnltiva- 
tion of the vine forms an important feature. 

TraTeltng Facilities. — ^The high-roads are nmnerons and good. The 
principal lines of railways connect Paris with the most important 
towns on the English Channel and with those on the Belgian frontier. 
There are also railroads which connect some of the cities in the in- 
terior with the capital. 

The navigable rivers and canals afford fttcilities of commuiication 
for a distance of about 8,000 miles. By means of railroads, and steam- 
navigation, the jonm^ between Paris and London (a direct distance 
of 215 miles) is effected in ten hours. 

Mannfactiires and Exports. — In the extent and variety of her manu- 
factures, France ranks second only to Great Britain ; but in the ex- 
cellence and beauty of her silk fabrics, she holds the first rank in the 
world. Among the other leading manufactures are woolens, linens, 
lacdl hardware, cotton fabrics, paper, gloves, wine, brandy, and a 
great variety of fancy articles. These form the chief articles of ex- 
port. Conmierce, bo^ external and internal, is extensively carried on 
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QtlM.— Pabis, the capital, lies on both banks, and on two ialandfl 
of the Sehra, 111 mUes above its month. 

It extends for about 5 miles along the river, which is here crossed 
by upwards of twenty bridges. The city is surrounded by walls, 
entered by gates or harrUres, The public structures of the city are 
numeh>us and magnificent. Of the religious edifices, the Oathedral 
of Uotre Dame is the most celebrated. It is situated on one of the 
islands in the Seine, called ^' Me de la Cite." 

The Ohamps Elys^es, a favorite place of resort, is a sort of public 
promenade or park lined with trees. The public fi§tes all take place 
here; and even on ordinary occasions, various attractions such as 
shows, panoramas, circuses, music, etc., are to be met with here. 
Paris is noted for its National Library, containing the largest and most 
valuable collections in existence. ^ 

It is the second city in Europe in population, and in reference to 
its scientific, literaiy and educational establishment% it surpasses all 
the other cities of the world. Twelve mUes west of Paris, is Ver- 
sailles, noted for its magnificent palace. 

Lb Havbe, at the mouth of the Seine, is an important commercial 
city of France. It communicates regularly by steam-paokets with 
New York^ and also with various ports of Europe. 

Calais, a fortified seaport town, on the Strait of Dover, owes its 
importance diiefly to its being the French port nearest to England. 

SrKASBXTBa, or Strasbourg, a strongly fortified city, is situated on 
the lU near tiie Bhine. It carries on an extensive transit trade. 
Steamers ply between this city and Basle, Botterdam, and London. 
It is celebrated for its cathedral. 

Lyons, at the junction of the Bhone and the Saone, is the second 
city in Prance in commercial importance, and the chief seat of the 
manufactures of silks, velvets, etc. 

Mabseillbs, on the east side of the Gulf of Lyons, is extensively 
engaged in the trade of wines and fruits ; and, in short, is the great 
outlet for all the natural and artificial productions of Southern Prance. 

It is also the continental port at which a large portion of the 
East India despatches for England, and various countries of Conti- 
• nental Europe, is received. 

Nantbs, on the right bank of the Loire, carries on considerable 
trade with Northern Grermany, Sweden, Denmark and Bussia. The 
vessels come freighted with hemp, tallow, &c., and carry back the 
wines and brandies of France. 
10 
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9ord«aaz, FfaaM. 



BoBDEATJX, on the left bank of the Garonne, is the great emporium 
of the wine trade, and the chief commercial port on the Bay of Biscay. 

Paris, Ronen, Dieppe, Lille, Valenciennes, Amiens, Rheims, Metz, 
Strasburg, Lyons, Grenoble, Avignon, Marseilles, Nismes, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Alen^on, Tours, Blois, and St, Etienne are noted manufactur- 
ing places. 

The chief naval stations and dockyards of France are at Cher- 
bourg, Toulon, L'Orient and Brest. The principal ports for foreign 
trade are St. Malo, Le Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne, — ^Marseilles, — ^Bay- 
onne, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Nantes, and L'Orient. 



FRENCH OOLONLAi POSSESSIONS.— The foreign and colonial 
possessions of France are — ^the Territory of Algeria, in Northern 
Africa; the Island of Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean; St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the Senegal, in Western Africa ; the small Islands of St. Pierre 
and Miqudon, in tiie Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the Islands of St. Martin 
(north part), Guadeloupe, Martinique, Desirade, Mariegalante and Lea 
Saintes, in the West Indies ; a part of Guiana, in South America ; Pon- 
dicherry, and a few other settiements, in Hindostan; the Marquesas 
Isles and the Island of Tahiti, in Polynesia ; and New Caledonia, in 
Australasia. 



SPAIN. 
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LESSON cxnL 

MAP STUDIES.— Spain. 

State the situation of the follomng Cities and Towns, viz, ;— Sant- 
tiago, Oorunna, Ferrol, Leon, Santander, Burgos, Pampelima, Logrono, 
Saragossa, — ^Andorra, — ^Lerida, Mataro, Barcelona, ReufiB, Tortosa, 
Valencia, Chinchilla, Alicante, Mnroia, Cartagena, Ahneira, Granada, 
Cordova, Malaga, Gribroltar, Cadiz, Seville, Palos, Badigoa, Salamanoa, 
Zamora, Valladolid, Madeid, Toledo, and Almaden. 

THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 

Area in sq. inil6s» 188,000. Fop., 13,900,000. 
FroTincea, 49. 

Geognpbical Position. — This 
Mngdom occnpies the greater 
part of the most westerly of the 
three great southern peninsulas 
of Continental Europe. 

gnrfiuie*— The interior of Spain 
consists of high table-lands, sur- 
rounded by mountains. In the 
south and south-east are plains, which elope gradually towards the 
Mediterranean. 

Soil, etc. — The soil is generally fertile, but there are extensive 
waste lands. In the north, the climate is temperate. Here the apple 
tree flourishes, the hiUs are clothed with forests, and the valleys yield 
rich harvests of com; but the high plateaus of the centre are desti- 
tute of trees, and the climate is noted for its dryness. In the south, 
the climate is warm ; and here the inhabitants cultivate the fig, the 
olive, the vine, and the sugar-cane. Fruits are abundant. 

InhaUtants. — The Spaniards are a mixed race, — ^mainly composed 

of the Celtic, Gothic, Boman and Arabic. There are about 50,000 

gypsies in different parts of Spain. Agriculture, and the rearing of 

fiheep, form the leading pursuits ; and great attention is paid to Uie 

. oolture of the grape. 

Traveling Faeilitlefl. — Very little has been accomplished by way of 
overcoming the natural Impediments to communication between the 
different parts of the kingdom. Wheel carriages are but little used, 
and mules furnish the chief means of transport. 




Th« Spaabh Marchoot Flag. 
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The only railroadB at present are, a short one leading from Barce- 
lona, a distance of 18 miles, and another leading from Madrid to the 
Tagos. There are but few bridges; conseqnently, the riyers generally 
have to be forded. There are several canals, though but few that 
are adi^ted to navigation. 

MaBBfkcturM and EipertSt — Among the leading articles mann&o- 
tored are silks, leather, fire-arms, saltpetre and gunpowder. The ex- 
ports are wines, brandies, oil, fruits, wool, silk, barilla, qnioksilver, 
lead and salt Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, is in 
a flouHshing condition. 




Madrid, Spain. 



Clllest— Madbio, the capital, is situated near the Manzanares. It 
is nearly 8 miles in circuit, and is surrounded by walls. The palace 
of the Escurial, 27 miles north-west of the city, contains the splendid 
mausoleums of many of the sovereigns of Spain ; also, a fine collection 
of paintings, a large library and a college. 

OoBUNKA, situated on the north-west coast of Spain, is noted for 
its extensive manufacture of cigars. It is also the seat of the herring 
fisheries. Packets ply monthly between this place and Havana, and 
every alternate month to La Plata, and other South American States. 

Baboblona, on the Mediterranean coast, is the second city in the 
kingdom in population, and isfdso an important manufacturing and 
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commercial place. Many of the houses have their fironts adorned 
with paintings in fresco. 

Maxaga, on the Mediterranean coast, about 250 miles sonth of 
Madrid, is noted for its trade in the export of wines, raisins, figs, and 
other frnit. 

Cadiz, oh the Island of Leon (which is connected with Oontinental 
Spain by a bridge), is an important commercial city. The Bay of 
Cadiz is the grand rendezYons of the Spanish navy. Sbyille, on the 
loft bank of the Gnadalqaivir, is noted for its trade in oranges. 

GiBBALTAB, sitoatcd on the mainland of Spain, on the west side 
of a monntainons promontory, qj* ojecting into the Strait of Gibraltar, 
is a strongly fortified seaport town, and colony, belonging to Great 
Britain. It is a station for the English packets connected with the 
trade to India, and also for those employed in the general commerce 
of the Mediterranean. 



SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The chief of these are 
as follows, viz.: — ^a part of the Philippine Isles; the Islands of Cuba 
and Porto Bico, in the West Indies ; and Centa, a fortress in AMca, 
on the sonth side of the Strait of Gibraltar. 



ANDORRA^ — ^This small independent state comptises three wild 
and piotm*e8qne valleys, situated on the southern side of the Central 
Pyrenees. Its area is about 190 square miles, and the population 
probably amounts to 18,000. 

It is generally considered as a neutral and independent state, 
although it is, to a certain extent, connected with 'both France and 
Spain. It is subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ur- 
gel, in Spain, to whom it pays an annual sum of 480 francs ; while it 
^renders to France double l^at amount, in consideration of certain 
privileges which it enjoys from her protection. 



LESSON cny. 

MAP STUDIES.— PoMOGAL. 

Slate the siPuatian of the following Cities and TovmSj 'm, .*— -Braga, 
Braganqa, Almeida, Elvas, Evora, Beja, Tavrra, Lagos, Sines, Setubal, 
LisBOK, Santarem, Coimbra, Oporto, and Lamego. 



i 
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^v.^s.v.^4^^^^^ 



Usbon, Portugal. 



THE KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 
Ai«a in square miles, 8,500. Population, 8,460,000. Provinces, 7. 

' GeograpMcal Positton. — ^This small kingdom of Sontli-westeni Europe 
occnpies about one-sixth part of the Iberian Penlnsnla. 

SnrflMe.— It is agreeably diversified, and gradually slopes towards 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

SoU, et€«— The 'soil is rich, and the climate mild and salnbrions. 
The productions are similar to those of Spain. The Tine is especially 
oharacteristio of the northern provinces, as are the olive, orange, citron, 
and other fruits, of the southern. Iron-ore is abundant; and ttam 
country (like Spain) abounds in beautiful marbles and building stones. 

Inhabitants, ete. — The inhabitants are of the same lineage as those 
of Spain. Agriculture is in a backward state. The making of wine 
forms the chief branch of industry. 

TraTeUng Fadlilies* — These are poor. There are no canals or rail* 
roads at present in the kingdom ; and the navigation of the rivers k 
sometimes impeded by droughts. 

Mannfaetnres and ExportSt— Manufactures are not extensive. The 
sxports are mainly wines, salt, cork, drugs, and various kinds of fruits. 
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Cities.— Lisbon, the capital, on the right bank of the Tagos, is m 
important commercial city of PortngaL 

Opobto, the second city in commercial importance, lies on the 
north bank of the Df^mpj^j It is noted for its trade in port wine. A 
fine suspension bridge connects the city with the suburbs of ^V^Ua 
Nova de Caya^n the opposite side of tlie river, where are immense 
yaults, in which the ^n^ine is chiefly kept until it is stored. 

CoiMBBA, situated on the high road from Lisbon to Oporto, about 
120 miles distant from the former, is noted for its University— tho 
only one in Portugal. ^/-, , .; *: '• 'V 

PORTUGUESE OOLOJTIAL POSSESSIONS. -Portugal possesses 
the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Yerde Mes ; some small settlements on 
the coast of Senegambia, in Africa, together with Angola and Mozam- 
bique; three small islands in the Gulf of Guinea; and a few small 
settlements in the East Indies. 

MAP STUDIES.- Belgium. 

State the sititation of the following Cities'and Towns^ viz. ;— Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Mechlin, Liege, Kamur, Mons and Bbubbbls. 

THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 

Area in eq. miles, 11,400. Population, 4,850,000. FroyinceB, 9. 

Cleograpliical PositiMu— This small kingdom of Western Europe lies 
between Prance and Holland. 

Siir£ice«— It is mostly level, and belongs to the great European 
plain, which extends from North-western France eastward to the 
Uralian Mountains. The coasts are low, requiring dykes to' protect 
them from the sea. There are no lakes, but the country throughout 
is well watered. 

Son, etc* — ^The soil is not naturally fertile, but the industry and 
skill of the inhabitants have rendered it veiy productive. That un- 
tiring industry which will not suffer a weed to grow while it can be 
eradicated,' and turns every little patch of garden, or orchard-ground, 
to active profit, is nowhere else seen to such advantage as in Belgium. 

The climate is cool and moist, and the chief products are grain, 
hemp, flax, hops, beet-root, chicoory, clover, and tobacco. Coal and 
iron are abundant. 
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InluUtaatB, etc.— The Belgians are, in part, Flemings, of German 
origin; and, in part, "Walloons, descendants of the ancient Belgss. 
Agriculture, conunerce and mannfactores form the leading pnrsnits. 
Great attention is paid to horticulture. 

TraTellng FaeUitles.— Belgimn enjoys the advantage of having excel- 
lent roads, and nmnerons canals and railroads. 

lUniiflMtiiieg and Exporti* 
— Mannfactnres are varied 
and extensive, and form 
the chief source of wealth 
to the inhabitants. The 
exports are agricnltnral pro- 
ducts, and a great variety 
of manufactured goods, — 
such as' laces, fine linens, 
paper, hardware, etc. 

CUks^BBUssELS, the ca- 
pital, situated on the Sonne 
(a branch of the Scheldt), 
is celebrated for its lace, 
considered the finest in 
the world, and for its man- 
ufacture of carriages, which 
are ssdd to surpasd those of 
London and Paris in ele* 
. gance and solidity. 

The business of printing 
^and publishing is exten- 
sively carried on in this 
city. About 10 miles to 
the south of Brussels is the 
field of Waterloo, memorable for the great battle fought there in 1815l 
OsTEin>, on the coast of the Korth Sea, is an important seaport of 
Belgium. It has regular steam communication with London and 
Dover, and is connected by numerous lines of railway with the prin- 
cipal cities of Central and Western Europe. 

Antwebp, on the right bank of the Scheldt, carries on an exten< 
eive trade. The river is navigable for large vessels up to the quay of 
the city. Libqb, on the left bank of the Mouse, in the vicinity of the 
ooal mines is the chief seat of the iron-works of Belgium. 




Antwerp Caibcdnkl, Belgium. 
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LESSOKOXY. 

MAP STUDIES.— HoLLAHD. 

State the situation ofthefollotoing Cities and Tovms^ via, : — ^Leea* 
warden, Groningen, Arnheim, Rotterdam, Thb Hague, Haarlem, 
Amsterdam and Utrecbt. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOLLAND. 

Area In sq. miles, 18,000. Fop., 8,000,00a 
ProTinoeSi 12. 

Geogn^hlcal Posltioii. — Holland, 
or the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, lies north of Belginm, and 
[ west of Germany and Prussia. 

Surface*— It is low and flat, in- 
l terseoted by nnmerons canab ; and 
being below the level of high sea- 
tides, is either protected by sand- 
banks, thrown up by the sea, er by artificial dykes, which are con- 
structed chiefly of eaarth and clay, and usually protected in the more . 
exposed parts by a facing of wicker-work formed of willows inter- 
laced together. 

SoUf etc* — ^The soil, particularly in the south, is fertile, and the cli- 
mate mild and humid. The winters, however, are generally severe. 
The productions are similar to those of Belgium. Cattle are numer- 
ous, and of a large size. Daiiy-husbandry is brought to great perfec- 
tion, and immense quantities of butter and cheese are made. 

InlialiiliiitS) etc«— The inhabitants are chiefly Dutch, and belong to 
the German stock. There are, also, numerous Jews in the kingdom. 
More attention is paid to the rearing of live-stock, and to the produce 
of the dairy, than to tillage. "Windmills are much used for motive 
power. 

Traveling Fadlilies*— The internal trade is carried on mainly by 
means of canals, which in Holland serve the purposes of roads else- 
where. They run through the principal streets of the cities, and 
extend a complete network over the entire surface of the kingdom. 
There are also some railroads, which connect the cities of Botterdam, 
Haarlem, Amsterdam, Utrecht and Amheim. 

Hanafodiiies and Exports.— Among the leadirg manuflEictures are 
10* 
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linGDJ, velvets^ paper, leather, earthenware, 
"and gill. Butter and cheese fonn iropor' 
tant objects of export, 

€itie&-~THB Hagub, the capital of Holland, situated about three 
miles from the ITorth Sea, is one of the handsomest, and best built 
cities on the Oontinent. 

BoTTEBDAM, OR the iK>rth bank of the Meuse, is the second city in 
the kingdom, in size and commercial importance. By means of canals 
(which are crossed by drawbridges), ihe largest Tessels can come up 
to the warehouses in the heart of the city. In general, each spedes 
of merchandise has its appropriate canal and quay. 

Haaslem, situated 11 miles west of Amsterdam, and 8 from the 
North Sea, is noted for the cathedral of St. Baron, which contains one 
of the largest organs in the world. 

A1ISTEBDA2C, the largest city and chief commerdal emporium 
of Holland, is situated at the confluence of the Amstel, and a branch 
of the Zuider Zee, called the Het Y. It is built on piles drivea to a 
depth of 40 or 50 feet, and is intersected by numerous canals. These 
form a hundred little islands, which are connected, and braced to- 
gether, as it were, into one city, by means of nearly 800 bridges. 



DUTCH COLOIHAL POSSESSIONS.— The foreign possessions 
of Holland are Java, parts of Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, with 
Amboyna, and several of the smaU islands of the East Indies, in Oce- 
ania ; some ports on the coast of Guinea, in Africa ; a part of Guiana, 
in South America ; and several islands in the West Indies, comprising 
St. Martin (south part), St. Eustatius, Buen Ayre, Cura9oa and Oruba. 



OBBKANT. 
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GERMANY. 

LESSON CXVL 

MAP STUDIES.— Ststkmahcallt Abrahged. 

(See Map of "The Germaaio Oonfederation.") 

Mention the l<mnd(meeQft1iefollofoing States^ and their respeetke 



titles^ viz. : — 








KameoftheSUte. 


Title. 


NuneoftheSUtei 


Title. 


Oldenburg, 


Grcmd JDuchy, 


Liechtenstein, 


Princ^alUy. 


Hanover, 


Kingdom. 


Wirtemberg, 


Kingdom. 


M^klenbnrg Schwerin 


, Grand Ditokyi, 




" StreUtz, 


a 


gen, 


PriacipaUty. 


Brunswick, 


Dud^. 


" Hechingen, *« 


Anhalt Bemburg, 


u 


Baden, 


Grand Dwckff, 


" Dessau, 


« 


Hesse Darmstadt, 


<c 


Saxony, 


Ktnffdom. 


Hesse Cassel, 


EiectoraU. 


Schwarsburg Sonder- 




•* Homburg, 




fthansen. 


Pnnctpoiitjf, 


Nassau, 


Dudiy. 


« Rudolstadt, ** 


Waldeck, 


PrmdpaHty. 


Saxe Altenburg, 


Dud^. 


Lippe Dotmold, 


M 


•« Weimar, 


u 


Schaumbuig Lippe, 


ct 


** Cobtirg-Gotha, 


u 


rBremen, 


I\reeCity. 


•• Meiningen, 


« 


Hamburg, 


<• 


Reuss Greitz, 


Ptinc^aH^. 


1 Lubeck, 


u 


" SchleitB, 


i< 


LFranldbrt, 


M 


BaTsria, 


Kin^fdom. 

LTSaOM 


rcxvn. 





MAP ST!UDJES.^C(mtmved.) 

State the Htuation of the following Capital Cities^ viz. : — 01den« 
bnrg, Hanoyer, Schwerin^ Strelitz, Brunswick, Bemburg, Dessau, 
Dresden, Sondershansen, Badolstadt, Altenburg, Weimar, Ooburg, 
Msiningen, Greitz, Scbleitz, Muniob, lieobtenstein, Stuttgard, Sigma- 
ringen, Hechingen, Oarlesruhe, Darmstadt, Oassel, Homburg, Wies- 
baden, Oorbaoh, Detmold, Buckeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Frankfort. 

PABT n. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns of the States 
i(f Oermany Propery vie. : — ^Emden, — Ouxhaven, — ^Bremenvorde, Lu- 
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nebnrg, Celle, Osnabnrg, Gottingen,— Rostockj— Leipsio, Oheiniiitz, 
— ^Wurzburg,' Bamberg, Bayrentb, Eatisbon, Passat, Landshut, Ho- 
henlinden, Lindan, Augsburg, Anspach, Nuremburg, Ingolstadt,— 
Spire, Landau, — ^Ulm, — ^Manheim, Heidelberg^ Baden, Freyburg,— 
Worms, and Mayence, 

PART m. 

State the situation (if the following Cities and Towns of German 
Prussia, viz,: — (In East Prussia), Stralsund, Oolberg, Stargard, 
Stettin, — New Ruppin, Prenzlow, Kustrin, Landsberg, Frankfort, 
Guben, Potsdam, Brandenburg, — Glogau, Bekslatt, Oppeln, Gorlit^ 
Leignitz,— Magdebitbg, Erfurth ;—(/?» West Prussia), Mtjnstkb, — 
Dusseldor^ Elberfeld, OoLoaNB, Coblentz, and Aix la Obapelle. 

LESSON CXYUL 
MAP STUDIES--(Ci»tfwiMei> 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns in German 
AusiHa, vig. : — Toplitz, Beiohenberg, Koniggratz, Kuttenberg, Bnd- 
weis, Pilsen, Eger, Peagub, — ^Troppau, — Olmutz, Bbxjnht, — ^lintz, 
Glo(initz, Salzburg,— Gbatz, — ^Klagenfiirt,.LAYBAOH, Trieste,— Inns- 
pruck, Botzen, and Trent. 

Describe the following Mountain Eanges, mz. : — Eiesengebirge, 
Moravian, None Alps, Styrian Alps, Julian Alps, Oarnio Alps, Ehe- 
tian Alps, Bavarian Alps, Black Forest, Hartz, Tburingian, Erzge- 
birge, ami Bohmerwald. 

pabt n. 

State in what Range a/re the following Mountain Peaks, viz, ;— 
Gross Glockner and Ortler Spitz. 
^ Describe the folUmiTig Gulfs, viz. : — Lubeck and Venice. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz, : — Schwerin and Constance. 

Describe the following Bivers, viz,: — ^* Rhine, Neckar, Main, 
Regnitz, Pegnitz, Rednitz, Lahn, Ruhr, Lippe, Moselle, — ^Ems, "Weser, 
Fulda, Werra, Leine, Hunte, Elbe, Havel, Spree, Moldau, Beraun, 
Eger, Mulda, Saal, — ^Trave, Storr, Oder, t Wartho, Neisse, — ^t Danube, 
Naab, Lech, Isar, Inn, Mur, tDrave, and t Save. 

* For a description of the Bhine, see page 194. 

t Blvers thus marked can be better described by consulting the Map of Weekem &ai« 
OoDtinental Europe. 
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LESSONCXH. 

GERMANY. 

Area In Bq. xnUes, 24^00a Population, 42,000,000. 

Cleograpliieal Posiflon, etc— This extensive country occupies a large 
portion of Central Europe. It does not form one goyemment, but is 
composed of numerous independent states, and parts of states, united 
by a league, called the GEBMAino Oonitedsbatioit. 

This Confederation comprises one-third part of Austria; nearly all of 
Prussia ; the Duchy of Luxemburg (belonging to Holland) ; besides twentjr. 
nine independent states and four free cities. 

The general government of the Confederation consists of an assembly called 
the Diet, composed of representatives from the several states. These repre- 
sentatives, or plenipotentiaries, meet at Frankfort Each state exercises a sover- 
eign and independent power over its own territory, and has its own capital city. 

The general business of the Diet has been to provide for the security of the 
Confederation, and to arrange certain matters relating to the states as a whole, 
—such as the declaration of war, the formation of treaties, etc. 

"Within the last few years, however, many changes, have occurred in iho 
political relations of the various states, and the general government of the Con- 
federation is, at present, in an unsettied condition. 

Each state is bound to furnish its quota of men for the general army of the 
Confederation. The Emperor of Austria is the President of the Germanic Diet. 

The character of the governments in these numerous states, varies con- 
siderably, but most of them are Constiti;tional monarchies, in which the power 
is divided between the sovereign and a legislative chamber ; and in some there 
are two cnambers, forming an upper and a lower house. 

The states of the Confederation belonging respectively to Prussia and 
Austria, will be mentioned in the description of these countries. 

GERMANY PROPER. 

Area in squAro miles, 90,000. Population, 16,000,000. 

Boundaries of Germany Propcrt — ^This part of the German Empire 
is bounded on the north by the ITorth Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic 
Sea, on the east by the German states of Prussia and Austria, on the 
south by Switzerland, and on the west by France, and the Gorman 
states of "Western Prussia and Holland. 

States, — ^The states of Gennany Proper are Oldenburg, Hanover. 
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Mecklenburg Schwerin and Strelitz, Bmnswiok, tiie Dnchies of Anhalt. 
the Principalities of Schwarzbnrg, the Saxon Dnchies, the Benss Pnn- 
cipalities, Bavaria, Liechtenstein, Wirtemberg, the * Principalities of 
Hohenzollem, Baden, the Hessian States, Nassan, the Principalities of 
Waldeck, lippe Dctmold, and Schaombnrg Lippe, and four &ee cities, 
viz. : — ^Bremen, Hamburg, Lnbeck, and Frankfort. 

LESSON GXX. 

THE GERMAN STATES IN DETAIL, 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF OLDENBURG.— This small state is nearly 
sunxmnded by the Elngdom of Hanover. The chief industrial pursuits of the 
inhabitants are tillage, grazing, and fiehing. 

Ou>KMBuso, the capital, situated on the JEUver Hunte, is noted as being the 
residence of the Grand Duke. 

THE KINGDOM OF HANOYEK— Hanover comprises various portioois 
of teiritoiy lying chiefly in the northern part of Germany. 

The greater part of tMs kingdom is an immense plain, sloping from south* 
east to north-west Nearly one-fiflth of the arable land is used for pasturage. 
Mining forms an important branch of industry. 

Hakovsb, the capital, located on the Leine River, carries on ooasideiabls 
trade with Bremen. 

MECKLENBURG comprises the Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg Schwerin 
and Strelitz. It consists of a sazidy plain, interspersed with forests and lakes. 

THE DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK.— This state of NOTthem Germany con- 
sists of five isolated portions of territory; the most important of which are 
shown on the Map of the Germanis Confederation. A large portion of Bruns- 
wick is forest land. 

Bbunswick, the capital, is noted for its semi-annual fairs, which are 
crowded with strangers from the neighboring cities. 

THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY.— This kmgdom lies between Bohemia 
on the south, and the Prussian provinces of Saxony and Silesia on the north* 
The rearing of cattle forms an important branch of industry; and immense 
flocks of sheep are raised, the wool of which is extensively exported. Mining 
occupies a large portion of the inhabitants, there being upwards of 500 minos 
in active operation in the mountainous sections of this kingdom. 

Dbesden, the capital of the Kingdom of Saxony, lies on both banks of the 
Elbe. It is noted for its china and porcelain ware, its gallery of paintings, and 
the beauty of its environs. 

* The Principalities of Hohenzollem Sigmaringen and Hechisgon, belong to Pnuaala. 
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Leipsic, a city of Saxony, is celebrated as being the grand emporinm of 
die book trade of Germany, and also for its three annual fairs. 

THE DUCHIES OF ANHALT.-— These three contigaous duchies are 
situated along the Elbe, and are almost wholly surrounded by Prussian Saxony. 

They rank among the most fertile of the states of Germany, and are much 
noted for their excellent breed of cattle and sheep. 

Dessau and Bemburg are independent states, but Anhalt Gothen, in 1847 
devolTed to these two states in common. 

PRINCIPALITIES OF SCHWARZBURG.— These comprise two detached 
sections about 25 miles apart Schwarzbuig Sondershausen is surrounded by 
Prusfflan Saxony, and Schwarzbuig Rudolstadt lies north of Saxe Weimar. 

THE SAXON DUCHIES.— These comprise the duchies of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, Weimar, Coburg-Goiha, and Meiningen. They lie between Prussian 
Saxony on the north, and the Kingdom of Bavaria on the south. Saxe-Cobnrg- 
Gotha is composed of two principal portions, one north, and the other south, 
of Saxe-Meiningen. 

THE REUSS PRINCIPALITIES.--These two principalities, situated on 
atfb north-east frontier of Bayaria, belong, the one to an Elder, the other to a 
Younffer line of the princely house of Reuss. 

THE KINGDOM OF BAVARIA.— This kingdom comprises two districts 
of unequal size ; the larger of these lying mainly between Wirtemberg on the 
west and German Austria on the east, and the smaller on the left, or west, 
bank of the River Rhine, adjoining France on the south. In many of the 
valleys, the vine is successfully cultivated. Wood is a staple production, tho 
extent of forest land being over 6,000,000 acres. 
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One of the most important articles of export is wood, which ^ floated down 
the rivers and oonvejed by the Danube to Hongaiy. The chief branch of 
mannfactoring^dnstry is the brewing of beer. Rhenish Bavaria (west of the 
Rhine) produces excellent wines. 

MnniCH, the capital of Bavaria, situated on the Isar, is noted for its fine 
collection of paintings, its numerous scientific and literary institutions, and its 
mathematical and optical instruments. 

NuBEMBD&a, a city of Bavaria, lies on both sides of the River Pegnitz, 
about 100 miles from Munich. It is celebrated for the manufacture of musical 
and mathematical instnmients, wooden docks, and toys of various kinds. 

Augsburg, on the Lech, is noted for its trade in wines, and as being the 
seat of the banking and exchange operations between it and Southern 
Knrope. 

LESSON CXXL 

THE GERMAN STATES IN DETAIL — ^Continued), 

THE PRINCIPALITY OF LIECHTENSTEIN.— This smaT state of 
Southern jGermany, lies east of Switzerland, and west of the Earldom of Tyrol 
LiECHTENiSTEiN, the capital, is a small market town, atuated on the Rhine. 

THE KINGDOM OF WIRTEMBERG.— This kingdom of Southern Ger- 
many is about one-fourth the size of Bavaria. It lies between Baden and Ba- 
varia find is surrounded by them, except on the south, where it borders on 
Lake Constance. 

Wirtembeig is highly celebrated for the abundance and excellence of its 
fruit, — such as apples, pears, cherries, etc., and for its numerous mineral 
springs. It is also noted for its educational institutions. 

Stuttgard, the capital, located on a branch of the Neckar, is distinguished 
for its Royal Palace, Opera House, and Royal Library. ^f ^ '» ' 

THE PRINCIPALITIES OF HOHENZOLLERN.— These two states of 
Southern Germany are surrounded by Baden and Wirtemberg. They belong 
to Prussia. 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN.— This duchy lies along the north 
and east banks of the Rhine. Agriculture is the chief source of wealth to the 
inhabitants The productions are similar to those of ^^^rtemberg. The prio- 
oipal articles manufa9tured are clocks, hardware, jewelry, musical boxes, and 
organs. ., ' A '» ( J ^ ^^'^ 

Cabiasruhe, the capital, is situated about four miles east of the Rhine. 
The plan of this city is very singular, being in the form of an outspread 
fim, around the Grand Duke's palace, from which, as from a centre, the principal 
streets radiate. About 20 miles from this place is the small town of Baden, 
one of the most frequented watering places in Germany. 
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Manheim, on the Neckar, at its jnnctlon with the Rhine, is the chief com- 
mercial town in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

THE HESSIAN STATES.— These inclQde a territory lying on hoth sides 
of the Kiver Main. It comprises three states, styled respectively, the Grand 
Dnchy of Hesse Darmstadt, the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, and the Land- 
graviate of Hesse Hombnrg. 

Dabmstadt, the capital of the grand dnchy of the same name, is the seat 
of the civil and criminal courts of the duchy. O (yP^y^ 

MAYENCE, on the left bank of the Bhme^ih the chief trading city in the 
grand duchy. It has steam communication several times a day with Frank- 
fort, which is about 18 miles distant; and daily with Coblentz, Cologne, Dus- 
seldorf, and other towns in the vicinity. 

THE DUCHY OF NASSAU.— Nassau lies between the Hessian States 
and Ithenish Prussia. It is noted for its medicinal springs. Grazing and the 
cultivation of the vine are here the most imporfknt branches of industry. 

WiESBAJ>EN, the capital, situated near the Bhine, is one of the principal 
watering places of Germany. 

THE PRINCIPALITIES OF WALDECK, IIPPE DETMOLD, AND 
SCHAUMBURG IIPPE are located in North Western Germany. 

BREMEN, a free city of Germany, situated on both sides of the Kver 
Weser, is second only to Hamburg, as a seat of German commerce. It is a 
noted place of embarkation for emigrants to America. The territory of this 
city comprises about 106 square miles. 

HAMBURG, a free city, is located 

on the north bank of the Elbe. It is 

one of the most important commercial 

cities in the world. The territory of 

i the city comprises about 150 square 

I miles. 

LUBECE, a free city, situated on the 
I Trave, a few miles from its entrance 
into the Baltic, carries on an extensive 
transit trade. 
_ ^^ It commtmicates with Hamburg by 
railway, and by the Trave Canal; 
I" TiiflrjiiiroriininbnrB. wlth Its port Travemunde by steam- 

it boats ; and also by steam with Copen- 

hagen, St. Petersburg, and other important cities of Northern Europe. The 
territory of the city contains an area of about 142 square miles. 

FRANKFORT, a free city, lying on both banks of the River Main, is the 
great centre of the inland trade of Germany, and the chief seat of its banking 
and other mercantile transactions. The territory of Frankfort embraces 9Q 
square miles. 
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The representatiyes of the several states of the Germanic Confoderatiou, 
hold their sittings at this place, and, on this account, Frankfort is styled 
the capital of Germouj. 

LESSON CXHL 

MAP STUDIES— Denmabk. 

(See Map of ** WAstem, &c, Continental Enrope.*^ 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms, viz. ;— 

Aalborg, Aarhuus, * Hadersleben, *!Flensborg, *Sleswick, tKiel^ 

fAltona, Gluckstadt, — ^Elsinore, Copenhagen, — and Odenso. 

THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK:. 
Area in sq. miles, 14,780. Population, 1,499,850. 

GeagnpUical Positioii, etc. — 1^ klDgdom lies nort^ of Germany, 
between the Baltic and th^North Sea. It comprises the Peninsula of 
North Jutland and a group of islands lying in the Baltic Sea. 

The Duchies of Sleswick, Holstein and Lauenburg, formerly be- 
lon^g to Denmark, were ceded to Austria and Prussia in 1864. 

Surface* — The surface is almost a perfect flat. In some ports the 
coast is protected from inundations of the sea by dykes. 

Soil) etc— The soil near the coasts is generally good, but in the in- 
terior there are large tracts covered with heath. The climate is 
humid, and subject to thick fogs, but is mild for its latitude. 

Wheat and oats are extensively cultivated in Holstein and Lauen- 
burg. Greese, ducks, and other birds, are numerous — ^their feathers 
forming an important article of traffic. Fish supply the inhabitants 
near the coasts with a great part of their food. Peat is the principal 
fuel, — ^there being no coal except what is imported, and but few forests 
in the country. The pastures of Denmark are its chief source of 
wealth. 

InbaUtants. — ^The inhabitants (called Danes) belong to the Tea* 
tonic, or German family of nations. Agriculture forms the leading 
pursuit. 

Trateling FacUille&u — The roads in Zealand and the other islands 
are generally good, but in other parts of Denmark they are poor. 
Railroads have been introduced to a limited extent. 

There are three channels of communication between the Korth- 
Sea and the Baltic, besides the passage round the north coast: these 
are — ^the Canal of Stecknitz, which unites the Trave with the Elbe a 
little above Hambui^; the Canal of Kiel, which connects the Biver 

In the Duchy of Sleswick. t In the Duchy of Holstein. 
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Eydor with the Baltic ; and the Liim FiordJ which reaches entirely 
across the Peninsnla of Jutland. These, however, are capahle of heing 
oscd only hy the smaller class of vessels. 




■X' 



The Palaee of Amalienborg, Copenhagen. 



fflannfactiires and Exports* — ^As Denmark contains neither the neces- 
sary materials (iron and coal), nor water-power, its manufactures are 
inconsiderahle. Oheese and hutter are made in abundance, and distil- 
lation and brewing are prosecuted to a great extent. The chief ex- 
ports are agricultural products, live-stock, fish, beer, and brandy. 

Citiesu — Copenhagen, the capital, and largest city of the Kingdom 
of Denmark, is situated partly on the east coast of the Island of Zea- 
land, and partly on the adjacent Island of Amak. Between these two 
islands is the Strait (Jf Kelleboe, which forms the harbor of Copenha- 
gen, capable of holding 500 ships. This city communicates by steam- 
packets with the chief ports of the Baltic. 

Elsinoeb, on the Island of Zealand, 25 miles north of Copenhagen, 
is a small commercial town, where all merchant ships passing into, or 
out of the Baltic (except Danish or Swedish), formerly paid toll. 

Altona, on the right bank of the Elbe, is an important commer- 
cial city of Holstein. Ship-building is here carried on to some extent. 
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DANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The coloniBl poaseBBioiifl 
of Denmark are, Iceland and the Faroe Mes ; some settlements on the 
west coast of Greenland; and the islands of Santa Croz, St. Thomas, 
and St. John, in the West Indies. 

LESSON cxxm 

MAP STUDIES.— Pbussia. 

State the ntuation of the following Cities and Toums^ viz.:^ 
Dantzic, Elbing, Konigsberg, Hemel, Thorn, Bromberg, and Posen. 

HmMkvr An the Other eittes of PrnaBla were mentioned in the l£ap 8tndio6 of Leeaon 

117, they need not be repeated here- 

THE KINGDOM OF PBUSSIA. 
Axea in 8qaaremile^ 106,000. Population, 16,880,000. ProTinoeB,& 

(leogniphieal PostflOH, etc— Pmssia, a oonntiy of Central Enrcpe, 
oonaists chiefly of two distinct territories, lying abont 40 miles ajMurt, 
and separated fi*om each other by the Kingdom of Hanover and the 
Electorate of Hesse Cassel. 

The territory east of Hanover is called East Brnssia. It is divided 
into fidx provinces, viz.: — ^* Prussia Proper (including. what was for- 
merly two provinces, styled East and West Prossia), Posen, Silesia, 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and Pomerania. 

The territory lying along the banks of the Bhine, west of Hanover 
and Hesse Cassel, is styled West Prussia. It is divided into two prov- 
inces, viz. : — Westphalia and the Bhenish Province. 

Surface.— The surface is generally level, and fbrests cover a large 
portion of the country. 

Soil, etc.— In the Bhenish Province, and also along the Vistula, 
Oder, and Elbe Bivers, the soil is fertile ; in other parts, it is not 
naturally productive. The climate on the borders of the Baltic is 
changeable, raw, and foggy, but in Bhenish Prussia it is warm enough 
to produce excellent wine. 

In most of the provinces, agriculture is careftdly conducted. The 
chief productions lEtre grain, hemp, flax, hops, and tobacco. Fruits are 
not extensively cultivated. Amber is found on the shores of the 
Baltic, and is largely exported to Turkey, where it is used for month* 
pieces of pipes, and for other ornamental purposes. 

* The Frovinoea of Fnu»la Proper and Posen are atjled Pnusian Poland. 
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Great quantities of beet-root are groTm, for the purpose of making 
sugar. Sheep and bees are extensively reared. The raising of swine, 
particularly in the Provinces of Westphalia and Fomerania, is largely 
carried on ; and the hams, bacon, and sausages, made from them, form 
a great part of the animal food of the people. Mines of copper, iron, 
and lead, are worked to some extent. 

Inlialiitants, etc — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Germans, but in some 
parts of Eastern frusaa they are mostly of Slavonic origin. Jews 
are numerous in nearly all the cities and towns. About three-fourths 
of the inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

TraTeiiDg Facilities.— Bailroads extend through almost every part of 
Prussia. Berlin is thus connected with Hamburg, Stettin, Breslau, 
Dresden, Leipsic, Bremen, Oologne, Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend, Paris, 
Le Havre, Boulogne, and several other cities of Continental Europe. 
Canals are not numerous, but the rivers afford great facilities for inland 
navigation. 

MannfactnTes and £iports«— The leading manufactures are linen and 
woolen goods. Among the chief exports are com, timber, wool, and 
various manufactured goods. The inland commerce of Eastern Prussia 
is chiefly with Austria and Eussia. From the former, the Prussians 
receive salt and wine, and send linen-yt^n in exchange; &om the 
latter, hemp, tallow, hides, etc., and send linen and woolen goods. 

Cities. — Beelin, the capital, situated on both banks of the Spree, is 
an important city of the kingdom. The principal street, about a mile 
in length, is divided into five avenues by rows of trees ; and is lined 
on either side with splendid palaces and public buildings. It is noted 
for its Royal Library and its University. 

SxETTor, on the Oder, is, next to Dantzic, the most important sea* 
port of Prussia. Dantzio, on the western branch of the Vistula, is the 
chief city for foreign commerce. 

Bbeslatj, on the Oder, about 190 miles south-east' oi Berlin, is the 
second city in Prussia in population and importance. 

CoLOONE, on the left bank of the Khine, is the entrep6t of ^ con- 
siderable trade between Belgium, Holland, and the neighboring ports 
of Germany. A celebrated article of manufacture of this city is 
Cologne-water, which is exported in very large quantities. 

Elbbefeld, in Rhenish Prussia, on the Wupper, is a noted manu- 
facturing town. It is celebrated for the dyeing of Turlcey-recL, and a 
great amount of yam is annually sent here to be dyed from Great 
Britain, and other places. The entire valley of the Wupper. la 
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DOted for the nnmber and variety of its factories, and for the density 
of its population. 




M«fintain Scenery, Switntlaad. 

lESSONCXHY 

MAP STUDIES.— SwrrzKRLAND. 

f 
(See Map of **6ennanic Confederation.") 

Describe the following Cities^ mz, : — ^Basle, Zubioh, SchaffhanseD, 
Oonstance, St. Gall, Chnr, Lngano, Laosanne, Geneva, Kenfchatol, 
Bebne, and LiiOEBinc. 



THE REPUBLIC OF SWITZERLAND. 
Area in square mUes, 15,000. Fopolation, 2,890,000. Cantons, 28. 

CleograpUeal Position.— Switzerland, a smsdl inland country of Cen< 
tral Europe, lies east of France, between Germany on the north and 
Italy on the south. 

Snrfiice, ete. — ^The chief characteristics of the surface are its tower- 
ing mountains, and vast glaciers ; its beautiful lakes, and smiling val- 
leys ; and its numerous Alpine streams, and glittering water-falls. 

Soil, et«.— The soil is fertile in the valleys ; and the climate is cold 
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on the monntaiiis, temperate on the plains, and hot in the valleys. 
Flax and hemp are extensively grown, hnt the chief part of the wealth 
of Switzerland consists in its excellent pastures, which afford support 
to immense numhers of cattle. The vine grows in the valleys. 

Of the domestic quadrupeds, the Alpine spaniels are much cele- 
brated. These large dogs are trained by the monks of the *Oonvent 
of Great St. Bernard to the task of seeking out travelers who may 
have lost their way on the mountain, or been benumbed by the cold, 
or partially buried by an avalanche. They are furnished with the 
means of rendering assistance to the wayfarer, by a basket of pro- 
visions fastened round the neck, and they accomplish their mission 
with wonderful sagacity. 

Mineral springs are numerous, and many of them are much re- 
sorted to by invalids. 

Natural Curiosities.— The Falls of Schaffhausen in the River Bhine, and 

the Cataract of Staub- 
bach, are much cele- 
brated. The latter, about 
36 miles south-east of 
Berne, is formed by a 
tributary of the Bivei 
Aar, and falls from a 
perpendicular height of 
850 feet. 

InbaMtants, ete^— The 
inhabitants are mainly 
of Teutonic and Celtic 
€ ri^in, XL c cows, goats, and sheep, which form 
the wealth of the Swiss farmer, derive their 
support from tbo grass which grows on the 
moimtain sides. In summer the cattle are 
attended on the mountains by herdsmen, who 
live in chalets, or rude log huts, to which the 
persons wliose business it is to milk the cows, and to make cheese 
and'l)utter, repair for that purpose. In winter, the cattle return to 
the Valleys. 

TrtTcling Faemtlcs.— These are generally good. Excellent roads 
have been constructed across the mountains. The inequalities of the 

♦ This Convent, or Hospice, to situated about 8,000 fcet above the level of the sea. near 
(be summit of a mountain pass. 
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snrfaoe do not admit of an extended system of railroads, but somo* 
short ones have been introdu^d. Steamboats ply on all the principal 
lakes. 

MannfiietiiTes and Eiports*— The making of watches, mnsical boxes, 
and jewelry, forms an important feature in Swiss mannfacturing in- 
dustry. These articles, together with cattle, cheese, butter, silk-stufi&, 
and ribbons, are among the leading exports. 

CStieSt— Bbbse, the capital, is situated on a small peninsula, formed 
by the Biver Aar. The streets are adorned with numerous fountains, 
and the houses are built upon arcades, which afford a dry and shel- 
tered pavement for foot passengers. This city is the seat of an uni- 
versity. 

Basle, or Basel, located principally on the left bank of the great 
bend of the Khine, is noted for its numerous literary and scientific in- 
stitutions, its manufacture of ribbons, and for being an important 
entrep6t of trade between France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. 

ZuBiOH lies at the foot of a beautiful lake, to which it gives name, 
on both bauks of the Biver limmat. It is celebrated for its schools, 
and also for having been the birth-place of Gessner, Zimmerman, 
Fuseli, Lavater, and Pestalozzi. 

Geneva, situated on botll sides of the Bhone, at the foot of Lake 
Geneva, is the most populous and industrious city of Switzerland. It 
is said that there are about 100,000 watches, chiefly gold, annually 
made in this city. It is noted in reli^ous history for having been 
the residence of John Oalvin. 

MSSON CXXV. 

ISLANDS OF EUROPE. 

TBCB IiOFFODBN ISLBS, forming an archipelago off the west 
coast of Norway, are noted for their herring fisheries. 

Near the south-west extremity of these islands, is the remarkable and dan- 
gerous whirlpool, called *' the Maelstrom." In winter, during storms from the 
west, the most frightM waves are raised, and the noise of the agitation is 
heard at a great distance. At these times, it is necessary for vessels td keep 
at a distance of several miles, lest they be drawn into the vortex and destroyed. 
This whirlpool is produced by strong currents, which flow first in one directiosi, 
and then in the opposite, during alternate periods of six hours, and which 
cease at high and low water. 
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THE ISXiAND OF QUAZiOE Ijing off the north coast of Nor- 
way, is noted for its fisheries^ Hammerfest, on this island, is remark- 
able as the most northern collection of dwellings in civilized Europe. 

THE GRECIAN AROHIFEIiAOO consists of all the islands 
between Continental Greece, and Asia Minor. Thasos, SamothraM, 
Imbros, Mitylene, Scio, Bhodes, and Scaipanto belong to the Empire 
of Turkey ; and Skyros, I^egropont, or Eaboea, Andros, Tino, Miconi, 
Kaxia, StampaHa, Santorini, Amorgos, !&01o, Siphanto, Thermia, Syra, 
Zea, and several smaller islands, form a part of the Kingdom of Greece. 

CANDIA, or CRETE, a large island of the Mediterranean, lying 
sonth of the Grecian ArcUpelago, belongs to European Tnrkey. It is 
a delightfol island, having a mild climate and producing all the neces- 
saries, as well as many of the luxuries, of life. The soap made in 
Candia is largely exported. 

THL' IONIAN ISLES comprise Oerigo, Zante, Oephalonia, Santa 
Maura, Faxo, Corfu, and some smaller islands, whose united area is 
about 1,000 square miles. The inhabitants number a^out 230,000. 

The chief productions are olives, grapes, and currants, which con- 
stitute the chief articles of export. 

These islands form an independent state, styled the^Ionian Be- 
publio, formerly under the military protection of Great Britain, now 
annexed to Greece. Coefit, on the Island of Corfu, is the seat of 
government. 

MAXJTA and GOZO.— These islands, lying in the Mediterranean, 
about 50 miles south of Sicily, belong to Great Britain. Malta, though 
small in size, is of great importance as a maritime station for the pro- 
tection of British commerce in the Mediterranean, and as a stopping 
place for packets on their way to and from India. Valktta, the capi- 
tal ai^ seaport of the Island of Malta, is noted for its fortifications. 

SICILY, an island of the Mediterranean, embracing an area of 
10,000 square miles, lies south-west of the Italian Peninsula. This 
island, together with the Province of Kaples in Continental Italy, 
forms a part of the Kingdom of Italy. The climate is very warm in 
snmmer, and the cold in winter is never so severe as to affect the 
verdure. The sulphur mines of Sicily are numerous and important. 

Among the leading exports are sulphur, oranges, lemons, figs, 
almonds, and honey. Snow, which falls only on the mountains, is 
exported in large quantities to Malta and Continental Italy. Palermo, 
on the north side of the island, has a good harbor, and carries on 
considerable trade. 
11 
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UPARI ISIjIjS.~This group of volcanic islands lies north of 
Sicily, and belongs to the Kingdom of Naples. The volcano of Strom* 
boli, on the island of the same name, presents a continnal eruption of 
flame, and, on this account, it is called " the lighthouse of the Medi- 
terranean." 

SARDINIA, a large island of the Mediterranean, abont 120 miles 
west of the Italian Peninsula, forms a part of the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
The forests are extensive, and furnish excellent timber for shipbuild- 
ing. Agriculture is conducted in the rudest manner. Oheese, madA 
of the milk of sheep and goats, is largely exported. 

CORSICA, situated north of Sardinia, belongs to France. The 
soil is fertile, but very badly cultivated. The rearing of live-stock is 
the chief branch of industry. Timber is abundant, bees are numerous, 
and most of the fruits common in Southern France, grow upon the 
island. Beautiful coral is found on the south coast, and it forms an 
important article of export. 

Ajaooio, the capital, is noted as having been the birth-plaoc of 
Kapoleon Bonaparte. 
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ELBA, a small island situated ten miles from the shore of Tnscany, 
was erected into a separate principality for Bonaparte and his heirs, 
after that monarch's first abdication of the throne of France. Here 
he resided for a short period. It now belongs to Tuscany. 

TSB BATiTIAHIO ISLES consist of Minorca, Majorca, Ivi^ 
Formentera, and some smaller islands lying east of Spain, to which 
oonntry they belong. They yield an abundance of com and fruit. 
Palma, on the Island of Majorca, is the capital of the group. 

THE .CHANNEL ISLES (so called from their situation in the 
English Channel) consist of Jersey, Sark, Guernsey, Aldemey, ^ud 
some small islets. These belong to Great Britain. 

THE DANISH ARCHIFELAOO embraces chiefly the Islands of 
Zealand, Fuuen, Laland, Falster, and Moen. 

RI7GEN, an island in the Baltic, off the coast of Prussia, to which 
country it belongs, is noted for its fisheries and export of com and 
cattle. 

BORNHOUMt a large island in;the Baltic belonging 'to Denmark, 
is celebrated for its fisheries. In the villages, clocks and watches are 
extensively manufactured for exportation.' 

OLAND and GOTHLAND are two islands in the Baltic, which 
belong to Sweden ; Oesel, Dago, and the Aland Isles, in the same sea, 
belong to Bnssia. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF EUBOPB. 

(Belatlng ctlefly to the Map of Europe.) 

LESSON CXXVL 

1. How does Exirope rank in size among the grand divisions of tho 
globe ? Sixth. How in population ? Second. Mention the chief countries of 
Continental Europe. Of these, which are peninsulas ? Which project into 
the Mediterranean Sea ? 

2. "WJiat three countries in Europe lie furthest north ? "What one lies furthest 
south? Furthest south-west? Furthest east? What countries border on 
the Black Sea? On the Baltic Sea? On the North Sea ? On the Adriatic 
Sea ? On the Bay of Biscay ? On the Mediterranean Sea ? 

8. What country lies between the Baltic and the North Sea ? Between the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean? Between the Black and the Adriatic? 
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What oonntiy lies between the Meditemuieaii Sea and the Engliah Channel? 
Between the Bhick and the White Seas ? What seas border on Rosoa ? 

4. Has Switzerhmd any sea-ooast? Has France? Does any part of 
Pnusia border on the North Sea? Where is the Caspian Sea? Has it an 
oatlet? In what direction is Spain from Portagal? France from Spain? 
Italy from Turkey ? Turkey from Russia ? Austria from Turkey ? 

5. In what dkection is Switzerland from France ? Austria from Switaser- 
loud ? Ilaly from Switzerland ? Denmark from Germany ? Sweden from 
Denmark? Sweden from Russia? Prusoa from Russia? Turkey from 
Italy ? Greece from Turkey ? 

^ ^C, Which extends further north, France or Germany? Germany or 
Prussia? Italy or Spain? Holland or Belgium? Sweden or Norway? 
Which ■ extends further east, Holland or Bel^um ? Austria or Turkey ? 
Turkey or Greece? Austria or Pmsda? Which extends further west, 
France or Spain ? Italy or Switzerland ? Turkey or Austria ? 
"^ 7. What countries form the northern boundary of Austria? Of Italy? 
Of Turkey ? Of Switzerland ? What countries form the eastern boundary 
of France? Of Germany? Of Holland? Of* Austria? What countries 
form the western boxmdary of Germany? Of Austria ? Of West Prussia ? 

8. How is Belgium bounded on the south-west? Denmark on the east? 
Prussia on the east ? Turkey ? Greece ? Greece on the north ? Turkey ? 
Rqssia? Sweden? What separates Sweden from Denmark? Denmark fix^m 
Norway ? What separate France from England ? Spain from Africa ? 

9. Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia ? What grand division lies 
east of Europe ? What natural divisions form the boundaiy line between these 
two countries? What mountain range extends from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea? 

10. Of what continent does Europe form a part ? What other grand divi- 
sions aro included in this continent? In what hemisphere are they situated? 
How many hemispheres aro there ? What cirole divides the earth into an East- 
cm and a Western Hemisphere ? A meridian cirole. What cirole divides the 
earth into a Northern and a Southern Hemisphere ? The Equator. 

11. Is Europe entirely separated by water from Africa ? Is Asia ?* W^ere 
does Europe make the nearest approach to Africa ? What is the distance 
between the nearest points of Spain and Morocco ? About nine miles. What 
is the width of the Strait of Gibraltar ? From about nine to 24 miles. 

12. (See Lesson XCH.) What is the length of Europe, from Astrachan in 
Russia, to Brest, on the coast of France ? What is its broadth £ram Cape 
North to Cape Matapan ? Is Cape North en the coast of Continental Europe ? 
Mention some of the groat Mountain Ranges of Europe. How many distinct 
systems do these form ? 

18. What portion of the pop«Iation of Europe belongs to the Caocasian 
race ? Into how many distinct families is this race hero divided ? Mention 
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tbem. What parts of the oontment does the Teutonic family xnhahit ? Where 
are the Celts? Do the Magyars (the people of Hungary) belong to the Cau- 
casian race ? Do the Finns and Laplanders ? To what race do these helong ? 
To what race are the Turks supposed to helong? 

LESSON cxxvn. 

BEYIEW QVESnOllIB— ^COHTINXTED.) 

(BelAttBg chiefly to Norway, Sweden, and Biueia.) 

1. What country occupies the western part of the Scandinavian Peninsula 9 
How wide is the isthmus that unites this peninsula with the mainland ? About 
how many times larger is Norway than Scotland? What is the general 
character of the surface of Norway ? What mountain range in Norway ? 

2. Is Sweden as mountainous as Norway? Is Russia noted for its moun- 
tains ? Is Spain ? Is Belgium ? What courses woi^d you take, what waters 
cross, in a voyage from Amsterdam in Holland to the capital of Norway ? 
From Christiiania to Stockholm ? 

3. Is there a shorter communication by water from Stockholm to Gotten- 
burg than by the way of The Sound ? What river is the outlet of Lake Wet- 
ter? TheMotala. The outlet of Lake Wener ? The Gotha. How are Lakes 
Wener and Wetter united ? 

4. Describe the soil of Norway. Mention its most important productions. 
What foim tbe chief sources of wealth to the inhabitants ? Of what origin 
are the Norwegians ? Who inhabit Northern Norway ? Describe the traveling 
fiicilities of this country. How then is communication carried on ? 

«^ 6. Are there many navigable rivers in Norway? How do the traveling 
facilities of Norway differ from those of Sweden ? What portion of Sweden's sur- 
face if covered with lakes ? What portion with forests ? How are the winters 
throughout the peninsulft? What is the difference between Norway and 
Sweden as to the amount of. com annually raised ? 

^ 6. Mention the most noted cataract of Sweden. Describe it. Do the 
people of Sweden and Norway speak the same dialect ? Is Sweden a mauu- 
fticturing country ? What are the chief exports ? What city at the mouth of 
the Gotba? How is Carlscrona situated? For what is Falim, or Fahhm, 
noted? Where is Malmo? Upsal? What town south-west of Christiania? 

7. What vast empire lies easttff Sweden? What ivaters separate these two 
eountric^? What sea washes a part ci its northern coast ? What three largo 
rivers empty into that sea ? What rivers empty into the Dwina ? What two 
large rivers empty into the Caspian Sea ? What two into the Sea of Azov? 
Mention the largest lake in Europe. Ladoga. * 

8. Sailing down the Don, what two important branches would you pass on 
your left? What one on your right? What town near the mouth of the 
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Don ? Bj wliat strait does the Sea of Azov commxznicate with the Black Sea ? 
How la it sometiines called? Yenikale, or Jenikale. Where is the Peninsula 
of Crimea ? What isthmus comiects it with the mainland of Rnssia ? Perekop. 

9. Near the month of what river is Cheison ? On which hank of iho 
Dnieper is Ekatherinoslav ? Kiev ? Moghilev ? What city at the mouth of 
the Volga ? What cities and towns do yon find on the left hank of the Volga ? 
What ones on the right ? What town is on the south-west coast of the Crimea 7 
For what is this town, at the present day, noted? 

10. What important city in Russian Poland is on the Vistula? ^What 
river empties into the Gulf <^ Riga ? What is the length of Russia from Crimea 
to the Arctic shores ? What is the character of the surface of Russia? Describe 
the climate. What are the chief productions ? 

11. In what condition are the mass of the people ? What are the leading 
industrial pursuits? Describe the traveling facilities. In what does the 
foreign trade of Russia consist? Mention the chief commercial diy. St. P. 
How is it situated? For what noted ? What city in the south-east part of 
the empire is largely engaged in trade with Western Asia ? How is Moscow 
situated? 

12. What countiy lies between the White Sea and Norway ? To whom 
does it belong? How is the climate? Do the Laplanders reside in either 
cities or towns ? What animal is of great service to the Laplander ? How fax 
can a couple of reindeer travel, with a sledge, in a day? 

13. Where is the Principality pf Finland ? Of what empire does it fona 
apart? Russia, What towns in the southern part? What provinces in the 
southnsastem part of Russia ? What part of these provinces is called Cir- 
cassia ? That part which extends along the northern cdde of the Caucasus 
Mountains, from the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov to about the meridian 
46« east 

LESSON CXXYUL 

bevjlbw questions— (continued.) 

(SclfttiDg chiefly to Turkey, Greece, and Austria.) 

1. Where is European Turkey? What noted river crosses the northern 
part? What chain of mountainiii traverses the country from east to west? 
European Turkey is about equal in extent to a country of Western Europei 
what countiy is it ? 

2. Is Spain as large as France? What political division is Fhmce? 
What Spain ? What Turkey ? What Switzerland ? What is the length of 
Turkey from east to west? How is the soil? What are cultivated in the 
central and elevated districts ? What grow in great profusion in the south ? 

3. For what drags is this countiy noted? What abound in the marshes? 
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What asimalB are found in Turkey in greater abundance than elsewhere in 
Europe ? For what is the sonthem base of the Balkan Range remarkable? 
Who are the ruling people of Turkey ? Do they fonn the majority of the 
population ? 

4. Describe the trayeling faciHties of Turkey. To what articles are tho 
manufactures of Turkey chiefly confined ? In what part of Turkey is Adiian- 
ople ? Where is Constantinople ? Describe this city. 

5. What city ranks next to Constantinople in commercial importance ? 
S. Of the cities and towns in European Turkey you have learned the loca- 
tion of, which are on the Danube? Which on or near th^ Maritza? What 
one on the Strait of Otranto? On the coast of the Black Sea? On the Sea 
of Marmora ? On the Strait of Dardanelles ? 

6. How is Greece bounded ? Mention its chief divifflons. Describe the sur- 
face. What is the character of the climate ? Between what latitudes does 
Greece lie ? What is latitude ? How many kinds are there ? Where must 
a place be situated to have no latitude ? What is the equator ? 

7. What, archipelago lies east of Greece? Mention some of its most 
Important islands. What are the chief productions of Greece ? Who are the 
inhabitants ? Are the trayeling facilities good ? How are the manufactures f 
What are the leading exports ? What city is the capital ? 

8. What empire lies between Greece and Austria? How is Austria 
bounded? Into how many provinces is it divided? What provinces are in- 
cluded in German Austria ? Of what was GaHcia formerly a part ? Mention 
the Hungarian countries. 

9. Where is Austrian Italy? What is it sometimes called? To what 
country does it geographically belong ? Of what empire does it politically 
form a part ? By what mountain ranges is Austria traversed ? In what parts 
of the empire are there extensive plains? 

10. What is the general character of the soil in Austria? What consti- 
tute the chief agricultural products ? For what are Hungary and Galicna 
noted? How does Austria rank in minerals ? What form the leading indps* 
trial pursuits? How do the traveling facilities of Austria compare with those 
ofTmkey? 

11. What city is the capital of the empire ? Describe this city. Is Aus- 
tria noted as a manufacturing country? What are the chief exports? What 
city is the capital of Bohemia ? P. On both sides of what river is it ? What 
one is the capital of Galicia ? L. For what is Lemberg noted ? Mention the 
chief commercial city of the Austrian Empire. T. 

12. Where is Pesth? What chy on the opposite side of the river? About 
bow far is Easchau from Pesth ? 180 miles. How is Easchau situated ? In 
the vicinity of vineyards, the wine of which is an important article of traffic 
both to Easchau and Miskoltz. Where is Schemnitz? For what noted? 
JTor its mines of gold and olver. What town on the Danube about three miles 
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uorth-we8tt>f Belgrade? S. For what noted ? Ab being the chief entrepot of 
the trade between Austria and Tnikey. 

13. For what is Temesvar noted ? As being a strong fortress of Southern 
Hnngaiy. What seaport tojpi on the Adriatic is the chief port of the Hun- 
garian Provinces ? Fiume. How is it dtoated? It lies at the head of the 
Golf of Qoamero. 

14. In what direction is Trieste from flnme? lAybach firom Trieste? 
Near what river is Laybach ? Of what river is the Save a branch ? Describe 
the Danube. Mention its chief northern branches. Which one of these forma 
the boundary line ])|Btween Moldavia and Rnssui? What is Moldavia? Apror- 
ince of European Turkey. 

15. In what part of Austria is Hungary ? In what part G^da ? (See 
Map of Germanic Confederation for answers to the following questions.) By 
what mountain chains is Bohemia surrounded? What city is its capital? 
Prague. What province lies east of Bohemia ? M. What archduchy south ? 
What branches of the Alps cross Styria ? What Slyria ? Where is Tyrol ? 
What country bounds Tyrol on the north ? What range of mountains separates 
it from Austrian Italy? 

LEsaoNcmx 

KEVIEW QUESTIONS. (CONTINITED.) 

(Selatlog cblefly to Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal) 

1. Where is Italy? What does it comprise? In what part is Sardinia? 
In what part the province of Venice? What city is its capital? How is 
Venice situated ? To what provhice has Lombardy been annexed ? Where 
are the States of the Church ? What province is in the southern part of Italy ? 
What island forms a part of this province ? 

2. Where is the Duchy of Modcna? Where, Parma? What city is the 
capital of Sardinia? What does Sardinia embrace? What city is the chief 
seaport of Sardinia ? What city is the capital of Naples ? By what other 
name is this province known? What city is the capital of the Papal States ? 
How is it situated ? 

3. What city on the Mediterranean is the chief seaport of Italy ? L. What 
is the general character of the surface of the Italian Peninsula ? What is the 
character of the soil? For what are the Neapolitan Provinces noted? 
Describe the traveling facilities. Is Italy noted for its manufactures ? 

4. How is France bounded ? On what river la Paris ? How far above 
the mouth of that river is it ? What seaport at the mouth of the Seine ? What 
eity about 76 miles further up the river ? R . . . n. Where is Calais ? What 
town about 20 miles to the south-west? Where is Amiens? Strasbuig ? For 
what is Strasburg noted ? 
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5. Where is Ljons ? Toulouse ? Bordeaux ? What cities on the Loire? 
Where is Brest ? Versailles ? For what is it noted ? How far is it from 
Paris ? What river empties into the Gulf of Lyons ? Mention the principal 
branches of the Seine. In what country does the Khone have its source ? 

6. Into how many departments is France divided ? What part of France 
is mountainous? What is the character of the soil ? What are extensively 
reared in Southern France ? What vegetahle is grown in great quantities ? 
For what purpose ? Mention the chief stations of the French navy. Brett 
and Toulon. Describe the chief traveling facilities of France. How does 
France rank in manufactures ? What form the leading articles of export ? 

7. What' colonial possessions has France in Africa? What in the Indian 
Ocean ? What in the West Indies ? What in South America ? How is Spain 
boxmded ? .What group of islands lies off the east coast of Spain ? Where is 
the Ebro ? Describe it. Where the Guadalquivir ? What three important 
rivers cross Portugal ? In what country do these rivers rise ? 

8. What city is the capital of Spain ? Where is Comnna ? Describe it. 
Which is the largest seaport of Spain ? B. What range of mountains forms' 
the ' water-shed between the Tagus and the Guadiana ? What between the 
Tagus and Douro ? What ranges in France separate the rivers that flow into 
the Mediterranean from those that flow into the Bay of Biscay ? 

9. Is Belgium naturally divided from France? Is Spain? By what 
mountain range ? What extensive valley lies south of this range ? Mention 
the chief stations of the Spanish navy. Ferrol and Cartagena. How is Cadiz 
situated ? For what is the Bay of Cadiz noted ? Where is Gibraltar ? To 
what government does it belong ? 

10. What large island in the Mediterranean belongs to France ? Where 
is the Republic of Andorra ? Describe it. What is the general character of 
the surface of Spain ? What of the climate ? What are the leading produc- 
tions in the south ? By whom is Spain inhabited ? Are the traveling facili- 
ties of this country equal to those of France ? 

11. What colonial possessions has Spain? How is Portugal bounded? 
What city is its capital ? What city is second in the kingdom in commercial 
importance ? O. For what is it noted ? What place is noted for its univer- 
sily ? What colonial possessions has Portugal ? What is the character of the 
soil ? Is agriculture in an advanced state ? What are the chief exports ? 

LESSON CXXX. 

BXVIEW QUESTIONS.— (CWNTINUKD.) 
(Relating chiefly to Belgium, Holland, and Oermany.) 

1. How is Belgium bounded ? Describe the surface of Belgium. How are 
the coasts protected from being overflowed by the sea ? Are there any lakes 

n* 
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in Belgium ? Wbat is the character of the soil ? How has it been made pio- 
dnotive? What is the climate ? By whom is Belgitim inhabited ? What city 
is the capital ? For what celebrated ? 

2. What forms the chief source of wealth to the Belgians? What are the 
leading indnstrial pnrsoits ? What ore the chief exports ? What minerals ax« 
abundant 7 How is Denmark in this respect ? Where is Ostend and what is 
it ? Where Antweip ? What city is the chief seat of the iron works of 
Bfll^nm? 

8. How is Holland bomided? What political division is it? What is 
Belginm? What France? What Spain? What Portngal ? ^oes Italy farm 
one distinct govenunent ? By whom is Holland chiefly inhabited ? Describe 
the surface of the kingdom* What is the character of the soil ? What branch 
of industry is here brought to great perfection? 

4. For what traveUiig facilities is Holland noted? How are its chief 
dties connected? What city is the capital ? Where is Amsterdam ? What 
dty about 11 miles to the west ? What important river flows through Belgium 
into Holland ? Through Pmssia into Holland ? What foreign possesions has 
Holland? 

5. What is the total area of the German Empire ? What does it comprise ? 
In what does the general goyermnent of the Confederation conaist ? Who is 
the President of the Diet ? What is the buoness of the Diet ? What is the 
character of most of the goremments of the German States ? 

6. What is the character of the soil in Northern Grermany ? In Sontiiem ? 
Where is the Duchy of Oldenburg? How is the Kingdom of Hanover 
bounded? Does this kingdom form a part of Prussia? What is tiie most im- 
portant branch of industry in Hanover ? How is the capital situated ? 

7. How many duchies does Mecklenburg include ? Of how many detached 
portions of territory does the Duchy of Bnmswick consist ? For what is th0 
capital city noted ? Where is the German IQngdom of Saxony? The Pni»- 
nan Kingdom of Saxony? What city is the capital of German Saxony? 
What dty in this kingdom is noted for its book trade ? 

8. Where are the Duchies of Anhalt ? For what are tiiey celebrated ? 
Which of these dudiies form independent states ? Where are the Prindpali- 
ties of Schwazzbnig ? Which is further north ? Mention the Saxon Dudiie& 
Where are the Reuss Principalities? What large kingdom occupies a great 
part of Southern Germany ? B. 

9. What does the Bavarian Kingdom embrace ? What is the general char- 
acter of the surface ? What is the staple production ? For what branch of 
manufacturing industry is Bayaria noted ? What dty is the capital ? How 
b it situated ? For what noted ? What city about 100 miles distant is celo* 
brated for its manufactures ? What city m Bayaria is noted for its baxikiDg 
operations? A. * 
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10. Wliat small piincipality lies east of Switzerland ? Where is the Elxig- 
dom of Wirtemberg ? For what is this kingdom celebrated? What city is 
tihe capital ? How sitoated ? What two principalities belonging to Prussia 
fie between Baden and Wirtemberg? What grand dnchylies between Wir« 
temberg and France ? W&at city is the capital ? 

11. What celebrated watering pla,ce about 20 zmles from Carlesmhe? 
Mention the most important town in the Grand Dnchy of Baden ? M. Name 
the Hessian Statea In what part of Germany are they atnated? Describe 
Mayence. What dnchy is particularly noted for its mineral springs ? 

12. Mention the four &ee cities of (xermany. Which one of these is the 
chief commercial emporium of the Gennan Empire ? Which one is a noted 
place of embarkation for German emigrants to America ? Which one is on 
the Trave ? What town is the port of Lnbeck ? Where is Frankfort ? 

LESSON CXXIL 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS. — (OOBTINITSD.) 

(Belating chiefly to Denmark, Pnusia, and Switzerland.) 

1. What kingdom lies north of Germany ? What dnchies in this king- 
dom fbrm a part of the Germanic Confederation ? H. and L. What docs 
Denmark comprise ? Is Denmark mountainons ? Is Russia ? Is Spain ? Is 
Belgium? Is Norway? What are the chief productions of Denmark? 
What form the chief sources of wealth ? To what family of nations do the 
Danes belong ? What is the leading industrial pursuit ? 

2. How are the traveling facilities of Denmark ? Is this kingdom noted 
for manufactures ? Has Denmark the native materials for manufacturing pur- 
poses? Has England? What form the chief exports? What city is the 
capital ? How is it situated ? 

3. What town on the Island of Zealand about 25 miles north of the capital ? 
Where is Altona? Mention the colonial possessions of Denmark. In what 
direction from Denmark is Prussia ? 

4. How is Prussia divided ? What city is the capital of the entire king- 
dom ? How is that city situated ? Of what river is the Spree a branch ? 
Of what the Havel ? Describe the Elbe. What important river flows through 
Rhenish Prussia ? Into what sea does the Rhine flow ? In what country docs 
it have its source ? Through what large lake does it flow ? 

6. What is the general character of the surface of Prussia ? What two 
principalities, situated in Southern Germany, belong to Prussia ? Which ia 
naturally the most productive part of Prussia ? What are the chief produc- 
tions? In what part of the kingdom is the raiong of swine extensively 
carried on ? What pro^ces does Prussian Poland embrace ? What important 
seaport at the month of the Vistula ? What one on the Oder ? 
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6. What rivers flow across the eastern division of Prassia? Of which one 
b the Waiiha a branch ? Of which one, the Bug ? Sailing down the Oder, 
what four important towns would you find on its left bank ? Mention the most 
important seaports of Prussia. S., S., C, D., E., K., and M. 

7. By whom is Prussia chiefly inhabited ? Mention the traveling facilities. 
What are the leading manufactures ? What the chief exports? With what 
countries does Eastern Prussia cany on an extensive inland conmierce ? A., 
and R. In what does this commerce chiefly consist ? 

8. About how far is Breslau from Berlin ? Where is Cologne, and for what 
is it noted ? Where is Coblentz ? Dusseldorf ? What town lies about 20 
miles east of Dusseldorf ? On what river is it dtuated ? On the Wupper. For 
what is it noted? 

9. What important town on the Elbe, in Prussia ? M. For what is Magde- 
bm:g noted ? For its citadel, built on an island in the Elbe. What republic lies 
south of Germany? How is Switzerland divided ? Into 22 Cantons. What 
lakes in Switzerland? What river passes through Lake Thun? What one 
is the outlet of Lake Lucerne? Of Lake Zurich? Of Maggiore? Of 
Geneva ? Of Como ? 

10. What two important rivers of Europe have their source in Switzerland ? 
Onwhieh side of Mount St Gothard does the Bhine rise? For whal is this 
liver noted? For the beautiful and varied scenery along its banks. Mention 
the largest city of Switzerland. G. Mention the chief conmiercial dty. 
Basle. For what is it noted ? What are the leading exports of Switzerland? 
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EEVIBW QUESTIONS. — (OOMTlliUiU).) 

(Relating chiefly to the Islands of Europe.) 

1. Wheie are the Loffoden Isles ? For what are they noted ? What town 
is on the Island of Qualoe ? What cluster of islands lies between Greece and 
Asia Minor? Mention those that belong to the Turkish Empire. Mention 
those that belong to the Kingdom of Greece. 

2. Where is Candia ? To what empire does it belong ? What do you 
know respecting this island ? Where are the Ionian Isles? Mention them. 
By whom are they inhabited ? By what government protected ? Mention the 
chief productions. 

8. Where is the Island of Malta ? What small island lies near it? To 
what nation do they belong ? What renders Malta of importance ? What 
town is the capital ? Where is Sicily ? Of what kingdom is it a part ? What 
is this kingdom sometimes slyled i What is the character of the clixnate in 
Sicily ? What volcano in this island ? 
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4. Where jb Palermo ? WHat seaport towns on the south toast ? Mention 
the leading exports of Sicily. Where are the Lipari Ides ? What volcano >i< 
one of these isles ? Where is Vesuvius ? What island lies south of Ooisica? 
What strait separates these islands ? Of what empire does Corsica form a 
part ? Of what kingdom, Sardinia ? 

5. Mention the most important productions of Corsica. What form an im- 
portant article of commerce ? For what is Ajaccio noted ? What is the 
chief export of Sardinia ? Where is the Island of Elba ? How far from- the 
Italian coast is it ? To what division of Italy does it now belong ? 

6. Where are the Balearic Isles ? Mention the most important xslaads. 
To what country do they belong ? For what productions are they noted ? 
What town is the capital ? What port on Minorca ? 

7. Where are the Channel Isles ? To whom do they belong ? Menfaon 
the most important ifiJanda in the Danish Archipelago. Where is Rugen, 
and to what country does it belong ? Where BomholiA, and to what kingdom 
does it belong ? To what kingdom do Oland and Gothland belong ? Mention 
the chief isles in the Baltic, belonging to Russia. 
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LESSON cxxxm. 

MAP STUDIES. — STsxiofATicAixT Abbakoed. 

Mention the loundarie» of the following Countries^ tnz,: — 
Biberia, Chinese Empire, Ohinese Turkestan, Mongolia, Manohooria, 
Oorea, China Proper, Thibet, Koko-Kor,— Anam, Siam, Malaya, 
Tenasserim, Birmah, Hindostan, — ^Beloochistan, Arabia, Turkey, 
Georgia, Persia, Independent Turkestan, and Afghanistan. 

State the dtuation of the folhwing Cities and Towns-, mz, ;— 
Obdorsk, Touroukhansk, Olensk, Petropaulovski, Okhotsk, Yakutsk, 
Kiachta, Iskutse, Krasnoyarsk, Yeniseisk, Tomsk, Bamaule, Omsk, 
Petropaulovski, Tobolsk, and Samarova, — ^Ili, Yarkand, Kashgar, — ^Mai- 
ma-tohin, Oorga,— Yaksa, Tondon, Quanlin, Chin Yang,— Kingkitao, 
— ^ingan, Pxkdt, TeentzLo, Kaifung, Kankin, Shang-hae, Hang-chou- 
foo, Ningpo, Nan-chang, Fu-chu-fu, Amoy, Chang-chu-fti, Canton, 
Maoao, Yunnan, Ching-tu-fu, — ^Labsa, and Leh. 

FART n. 
State the situation of the following' Cities and Towns^ viz,:— 
Keoho, Hub, Saigon, — Siam, or Yuthia, Bangkok, Patani, Pahang,- 
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Malacca, — ^Mergni, MonlmaSn, — Maitdslat, Umerapoora, Ava, Bazi- 
goon, Acacan, — ^M onltan, Lahore, Oashmere, DeUu, Agra, Benares^ 
Patna, Dacca, Oaloutta, Onttack, Hyderabad, Madras, Pondioherry, 
Ckxshin, Maiigalore, Groa, Poonab, Bombay, Snrat, Cambay, Oodipoor, 
Hydrabad, Tatta, Nagpoor, — ^Exlat,' Gundaya, and Ghonbar. 

PART CO. 

Staie the ntuation of the folhmng Oitie» and Totons, vu.: — 
Deraia, Muscat, Haaek, Aden, Mocha, Saka, Loheia, Mxooa, MediSA, 
— ^Bmaa, Scutari, Binope, Trebizond, Erzeroum, Bagdad, Bassora, Je> 
msaleni, Damascus, Beyront, Aleppo, Smyrna, DIarbekir, — ^Tsetjb, — 
Tabriz, Txhkbah, Balfrosh, Yezd, Xerman, Shiraz, Bnahire, Xerman- 
shah, Ispahan, — ^Tnrkestan, Khokait, Samarcand, Bokizaba, Baikh, 
Khiya,— HsBAT, Oabttl, Ghiznee, and Candahar. 

LES90K cxinr. 

MAP STUDIES-<C<nnxin7ED.) 

Deeoribe the following Islands, vig. : — Kova Zembla, Kew 
Siberian Isles, Knnle Isles, Saghalien, — Jesso, Niphon, Slkoke, £ia- 
siu, — ^Loo-Ohoo Isles, Formosa, Hong Kong, TTftinRn^ Singapore, Kico- 
bar Isles, Andaman Mes, Ceylon, Maldive Isles, and Laccadive Mes. 

State the sttuaticn of the following Island Towns, i>is. : — ^Hako- 
dadi, Matsmai, — Aisa, Jxdo, Simoda, Osaca, Miaoo, — ^Ava, — Nanga- 
aaki,— Tax-wait,— ZiONQ-TOHou,— Singapore,— Trincomalee, and Co- 
lombo 

Deseribt the following Peninsulas, w, .*-— Kaxntchatka, Corea^ 
Malaya, Hindostan, and Arabia. 

PART n. 

Describe the following Isthmuses, viz : — ^Eraw and Snez. 

Describe the following Capes, viz. : — ^North East, Sviatoi, East, 
Lopatka, Cambodia, Bomania, Kegrais, Comorin, Jnggat, Baa-al-had, 
Esolette, and Fartak. 

Describe the following Mountain Chains, viz. /—Altai, Stanovoy 
Ohang-pe-shan, Khing-gan, Peling, Meling, Eastern Ghants, Westom 
Ghauts, Tanrus, Elbnrz, Hindoo Koosh, Himalaya, Knen-lon, and 
Thian-Shan. Peaks ;— Byelucha, Knnchinginga, Sinai, and Ararat. 

State the situation of the following Deserts, viz. : — ^Indian, Salt 
EBrakonm, Kizilkoum, Khiva, and CobL 
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I>e»onbe the follomng Seas^ viz. .--—Kara, Eamtchatka, Okhotsk, 
Japan, Yellow, Blue, Ohinese, Arabia, Eed, Black, Caspian, and Aral 

Describe the following Chil/s and Bays^ viz, :— Obe, Lena, Anadir, 
Peobdee, Tonqnin, Slam, Martaban, Bengal, Manaar, Gambay, Outch, 
and Persian. 

Describe the follomng Straits, viz.: — ^Bebring, Oorea, Malacca, 
Palk, Ormus, Bab-el-Mandeb,— La Perouse, Matsmai, and SimonoskL 

Describe the following Channels^ viz, : — ^Tartary and Formosa. 

Describe the following LaJces^ viz. : — ^Zaisan, Tohany, Baikal, 
Piasina, Tonting, Balcasb, Kessel-basbi-nor, and Koko-Nor. 

PART nr. 

Describe the following JKivers, viz, ;-— Obe, Tom, Vak, Lrtish, 
Isbin, Toboly— Yenisei, Selenga, Angara, Toungouska, — ^Piasina, Kba- 
tanga, Anabara, Olensk, Lena, Yitim, Aldan, Yilnti, — ^Yana, Lidi- 
gbirka, — ^Kolima, Anadir, Amoor, Sbilka, Argim, Songari, — ^Pei-Ho, 
Hoang Ho, Yang-tse-Kiang, Ya-tong-Ziang, Kin-cba-Kiang, — ^Hong- 
Kiang, Canton : — 

Tonqnin, Cambodia, Menam, Saluen, Lrrawaddy, Brabma-pntra, 
Ganges, Gogra, Jmnna, Hoogly, — Godavery, Kjstna, Kerbuddah, 
Indns, Sv.dedge, — ^Eupbrates, Tigris, Amoo, and Sihon^\ 

LESSON CXXXY. 

ASIA. 

Area In Bq. miles, 10^58,000. FopulaiiOD, 600,000,000. 

Geograpbical Position, etc*— Asia, one of tbe grand divisions of tbe 
eartb, occnpies the eastern portion of tbe Eastern Continent. Its 
length, from Bebring Strait to Bab-el-Mandeb, is about 6,700 miles, 
and its breadth, from the south-east extremity of China Proper to the 
Ural Mountains, is about 8,800 miles. 

Pbysleal Characteristics.— Tbe northern and north-western parts 
consist of vast plains, and the central part is an elevated table-land. 
Tbe mountain chains extend mostly in an easterly and a westerly direc- 
tion. Tbe river systems of Asia surpass those of any other portion of 
the Eastern Continent 

InhaUtantSt-rThe inhabitants comprise three distinct races, viz . 
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the Oancasian, the Mongolian, and the Malay. The Hindoos, Arabs, 
and PersianflL are generally considered as belonging to the Oancadan 
race, and the Chinese and Tartars to the Mongolian. 

ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Asiatic Bnsda consists of two parts; 1st, the Caucasian ProTinoes, 
between the Caspian and tibe Black Sea, the greater part of which is 
known by the name of Georgia ; and 2d, Siberia. 

SIBERIA. 
Area in tq, miles, 5,2G0,00a Fopolaaon, 8,000,000. 

GeognpUcal Position.— This immense territory, belonging to Euro- 
pean Bnssia, occupies the entire northern part of the Asiatic Conti- 
nent. Its extreme length is about 8,600 miles, and its breadth about 
1,800 miles. 

Snifiuer— It is a vast plain, sloping toward the ArctiO) and watered 
by numerous rivers which flow in that direction. 

Soil, etc — ^The soil is sterile, and the climate intensely severe. 
This cold, and generally barren country, supplies two kinds of natural 
produce, metals and furs; for the sake of which the rigor of its cli- 
mate is endured, and the perils of its almost solitary wastes are cheer- 
fully encountered. The chief metals are gold and silver. 

Trayelliig FacilUleg. — These are very few. The rivers furnish the 
chief means of transport. 

InhaMtants, ete^— The inhabitants consist of various tribes, 'of Tar- 
tar or Mongol descent, and of exiles from European Russia, banished 
by the Emperor for political or other offences. The latter are under 
the charge of a military force, and occupy the country in the vicinity 
of the Ural Mountains. Idlning and hunting form the chief pursuits. 

Mannfiwtnres and Exports. — ^At Irkutsk there is an imperial factory 
of woolens for the clothing of the troops ; and, in some of the numng 
districts, there are imperial founderies. Tobolsk has some tanneries 
and manufSactories of soap. The exports are furs,. leather, and metals. 

Gtfes.— Ibeutse:, the provincial capital of Eastern Siberia, lies on 
the right bank of the Angara. It is the handsomest town in the ter- 
ritory, and the centre of such refnement as Siberia possesses. 

Tobolsk, the provincial capital of Western Siberia, on the Irtish^ 
is the chief emporium of trade in this quarter. 
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KiACHTA is situated on the frontier line, a short distance from 
Mai-ma-tchin on the Chinese side of the boundary. Nicolaieft* (ne-hh 
li'ef\ Marinsk or Kisi, and Yaksa are growing towns, situated on the 
Amoor River. Alexandrovsk (ahrlex-ahn-drovsh') is located on the 
Channel of Tartary. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

Area in sq. rnUes, 0,200,000. Popnl^lon, 400,000,000. 

This empire embraces an area of 
more than five millions of square 
miles, in which are included the 
countries of Chinese Turkestan, 
Mongolia, Manchooria, Corea, China 
"> Proper, Thibet, and the Koko-Kor 
Territory. 

Chinese Tubkestan, or Littlb 
BuoHAsiA, Mongolia, Manchooria, 
and the Koko-Nor Territory are 
generally included under the name 
of Chinese Tartary. It is chiefly 
an elevated plain, bounded by lofty 
mountain ranges. Among the numerous tribes inhabiting this part 
of the Empire, there are many varieties of manners and customs. 
The Mongolians live in tents, which, as the pastures fail, they remove 
ten or fifteen times a year, going north in spring and south in autmnn. 
Their flocks consist of horses, camels, black cattle, shee^f, and goats. 

COREA is only nominally a part of the Chinese Empire. It is in 
sdl respects a separate kingdom, except that the king, who has abso- 
lute authority among his own subjects, is obliged to pay an annual 
tribute to the emperor of China. 

KiNGKiTAO, the capital, is the residence of the sovereign. 

LESSON CXIXVL 
CHINA PROPER. 

Area in sqnare miles, 1,800,000. Population, 867 000,000. 

Geographical Position, etc* — China Proper forms the south-eastern 
part of the Chinese Empire. Its area is about six times the size of 
F«4uice, and more than twenty times that of our New England States. 

Sarfaee.— It is considerably diversified. The greater part presents 
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a snooession of river-valleys divided by ranges of Mgh lands. In the 
north-east, is an extensive and fertile plain. 

Soil, etc— The soil is fertile, highly cultivated, and well-watered; 
and tibe dimate, cold in the north, bnt mild in the south. Among the 
native productions, the tea-plant is the most not^d. Of grain, rice ia 
the staple product. The sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, tobacco, rhubarb, 
indigo, varnish-tree, camphor-tree, tallow-tree, and cinnamon are 
among the trees and shrubs most common in the fields and gardens. 
Olives, oranges, pine-apples, etc. are abundant. The mulberry ia ex- 
tensively reared for the purpose of the silkworm. 

InluiMtants, etet — The Chinese are of Mongolian origin. Agriculture 
and manufactures form the leading pursuits. Trade, both inland and 
maritime, is extensive. 

Traveliiig FacUUies.— The roads are generally narrow and not suited 
to large vehicles. Traveling and traffic are carried on chiefly by 
means of the numerous rivers and canals. The LnperiaJ Canal runs 
through the eastern part of China, from Pekin to Hang-chou-foo, or 
Hangtcheou, a distance of about 700 miles. By means of another 
canal the navigation is continued to Canton, with the interruption of 
1)ut a single day^s journey over a mountain chain that intervenes. 

Blanufiietiires and Exports^ — ^In the manufacture of silk and cotton 
cloths, and earthen-ware, the Chinese have attained great eminence. 
They are noted also for their skill in the carving of ivory, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl, and other ornamental articles, and also for the taste 
they display in the arts of embroidery, dyeing, and the making of ar- 
tificial flowers, and papers of fine tissue. 

About 100,000,000 pounds of tea are annually exported to Europe 
and America. SUk and nankeen stuffs, porcelain, lacquered wares, 
articles of ivory, etc., are also exported to some extent. 

latles.— Pkkik, the capital of the Empire, is situated in a sandy 
plain, near the PeiJEo, about sixty miles^ south of the Great Wall of 
China, and 100 mfles fh)m the sea. It consists of two contiguous 
cities, each encircled by lofty waDs, and inhabited, respectively, by 
the Tartars and the Chinese. The Tartar City contains the Imperial 
Palace. 

Nanzdt, on the right bank of the Yang-tse Kiang, is one of the 
principal seats of the sflk, paper, and cotton manufactories of China. 

The ports now open to foreign commerce in China are Shanghai, 
NiNGPO, Fu-CHU-Fu, or Fou-TCHou-Foo, Amoy, Canton, Kiong-tchou, 
Taiwan, Swatow, Tengtchou, Kiutchwang (Jke^oocTirwahng^ ov 
Niutchwano, Nganking (ngahnrhing'), HanyanGj and Vouchano. 
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Oaitton, on the left bank of the Canton River, about 70 miles from 
its month, is the chief commercial emporinm of Ohina. It is exten- 
sively engaged in the tea-trade. 
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THIBET, a region of Central Asia included in the Chinese Empire 
and situated west of Ohina Proper, is but imperfectly known. 

Climate^ etc* — The climate is cold, and the attention of the people is 
directed mainly, to the rearing of sheep and goats. The fine hair of 
the latter, which is used in making Cashmere shawls, is largely ex- 
ported. Musk-deer are found in great numbers among the mountains. 

Lassa, near the Brahma-putra, is the capital of Thibet. It is dis- 
tinguished as being the residence of the Grand Lama, and is usually 
crowded with noble personages from various parts of Asia, who como 
to do him homage and ofier costly presents. 

lEssoN cxxxvn. 
INDIA. 

Area in sq. mttes, 2,200,000. Population, 162,000,000. 

INDIA comprises two largo peninsulas in the southern part of 
Asia, styled ^^ India beyond the Ganges," or, 'Hhe Indo-Ohiueso 
Peninsula," aud " Ilindostan." 
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THE INDO-CHINESE PENINSULA. 
Aroa in sq. miles, 1,000,000. Popiilatlon, 22,000,OOOl 

GeograpMcal Position.^Izido-Ohiiifl (sometimes called Further India) 
Is boTmded on the north by Thibet and Ohina Proper, east and south 
by the Chinese Sea, and west by the Bay of Bengal and the plains of 
Northern Hmdostan. 

DlTlsfloiis, etca— It is divided chiefly into three states, viz.: — the 
Elngdom of Siam, and the Empires of Anam and Birmah. Besides 
these, there are some small Malay States occupying the Malay Penin- 
sula, and a long narrow strip of territory, belonging to Great Britain^ 
called the Tenasserim Provinces. 

As 'these several countries constitute one distinct geographical 
region, tibey will be described under one general head. 

Surface* — ^The peninsula is diversifled by long river-valleys, and a 
succession of mountain chains. 

Son, etCt-r-The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and moist, but 
generally healthy. Forests are numerous and yield much valuable 
timber, among which are many woods, used as dyes and perfumes. 
Kice is the chief crop, and cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the sugar-cane, 
are extenavely grown. 

Marble, amber, also sapphires and other gems, are found in various 
parts of the peninsula. Wild animals, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, 
tigers, etc., are numerous. 

fiihabitants, etc*— -The inhabitants, except those of the Malay Penin- 
sula, bear a resemblance to the Hindoos and Clunese. Agriculture is 
pursued, though in a very imperfect manner. 

The houses are generally constructed of bamboo and matting, 
covered with thatch, and resting several feet above the ground on a 
foundation of piles. In all the countries of the Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula (as, indeed, throughout Asia), a great portion of the laborious 
occupations is performed by females, 

TraveUiig Faciiities.— There are few or no roads ; consequently, in- 
ternal communication is mostly by the rivers. 

Manufactures and Exports*— A few sUk and cotton goods arewoveOf 
chiefly by females; and the art of dyeing is practised to some extent. 
The people of Birmah excel la gilding, and are also noted for the cast- 
ing of bells, designed for the service of their numerous temples. Most 
of the manufactured goods used, are imported. Among the leading 
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exports are, timber, embradng a variety of ornamental woods, raw- 
Bilk, cotton, ivory, gimis, cardamom seeds, and edible Birds' nests.* 

CitieSt— -Hue, the capital of the Empire of Anam, is situated on the 
Hue, about 10 miles from the Ohina Sea. It is note^or its fortress, 
•which is considered the strong^t in Asia. 

Bangkok, the capital of Siam, on the Menam about 25 nules above 
its mouth, is a large city, and the chief^ading port of the kingdom. 

Malacca, a small town on the south-west coast of the Malay Penin- 
enla, together with an adjacent territory extending about 6 miles 
fdong the coast and 80 miles inland, belongs to Great Britain. 

MouLMAiN, or MAtjLMEiN, at the mouth of the Saluen, is the most 
important town of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

Mandklat, the capital of Birmah, is situated a few miles north 
of Ava, which was formerly the capital. Rangoon, on the east branch 
of the Irrawaddy, is the chief conmiercial city of the Birman Empire. 

LESSON cxxxvin. 

HINDOSTAN. 
Area in sq. miles, 1,200,000. Fopalation, 180,000,00a 

GeograpUeal Position, etc— Hindostan, or India Proper, embraces 
the more westerl;^ of the two great peninsulas of India. Its entire 
area nearly equals one*third that of aU Europe. 

ITatlOBal BiTlsions.— The chief divisions of Hindostan are, the British 
Territories, the Protected States, and the Independent States. 

The Bbitish Tebbitobiss comprise three presidencies — ^Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. These are wholly under the control of the 
British. 

The Bexoai. Pbksidenot embraces nearly the entire valley of the 
Ganges, the districts watered by the tributaries of the Indus, and 
some territories in Indo-China. 

Ths Madbas Pbesidengy includes a large portion of the southern 
part of the Peninsula of Hindostan. 

'Pbs Bombay Pbesidenot embraces the western side of the penin- 
sula from about the 16th parallel to the Gulf of Oambay, with part of 
the interior table-lands, and the Province of Sinde, lying along the 
lower course .of the Indus. 

* These are the nests of a species of swallow, a native of some of the islands of the Aslatio 
Arohipelaga They are composed of a sort of glaUnons substance, and are eaten as a loziuy 
by the Chinese. 
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The Pbotkcted States, situated mainly in the centra, part of 
Hindostan, stil> retain their own forms of government, though they 
are under either the protection or control of the British. 

The Independent States comprise Kepaul and Bootan, two states 
lying along the southern slope of the Himalaya Mountains. These 
belong to, and are governed by, native sovereigns. 

Besides the divisions above named, there are some small settle- 
ments belonging to the French and Portuguese. 

With the exception, therefore, of the Independent States, and the 
settlements of the French and Portuguese, the whole of Hindostan is 
under the control of Great Britain. 

The government was formerly in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, but theur rights have been transferred to the Grown. 




Surface* — ^The surface of Hindostan consists of a vast plain in the 
north, and of high plateaus, bordered by mountaiij^hains, in the centre 
and south. The west, or Malabar coast, is high and bold, and the 
oast, or Ooromandel coast, is low and sandy. 

Soil, etCt — There are some barren tracts, in the interior table-lands, 
that are deficient in water ; but the valleys of the Ganges and the 
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Iiidns are very fertile. In the south and middle regions, the heat is 
very great, and the year is divided into two seasons — ^the wet and the 
dry. Hurricanes are common. 

The woods and jungles, in every part of India, abound in ferocioufl 
animals, and birds and insects are very numerous. The trees are 
sometimes so completely covered with a beautiful insect called the 
fire-fly, as to appear like " pyramids of light." 

One^of the most remarkable productions of India is the Banyan, or 
Indian flg-tree, whose branches extend to the earth, take root, and 
form new trunks. The largest and most celebrated of this kind of 
tree, grows on the banks of the Kerbuddah. It has more than 8000 
trunks, or stems, and covers an area of about seven acres. 

The vegetable and mineral productions of India, are both rich and 
varied. Cocoa-nuts, pomegranates, citrons, dates, tamarinds, pine- 
apples, bananas, and many other tropical fruits, grow here in great pro- 
fusion. Indigo and opium are extensively cultivated. Diamonds and 
other precious stones are also among the native products. 

InliaMtants, etc*— About six-sevenths of the inhabitants are included 
under the general name of Hindoos ; the remainder consist of various 
foreigners settled in India. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit, but 
is conducted in the most unskillful manner. 

Traveling Fadlitles*— The roads are mere tracks; and stages, or 
public vehicles of any kind, are almost wholly unknown. Steamers 
of light draught have been introduced upon some of the rivers, and a 
railway has been commenced, which is to extend from Calcutta, 
about 500 miles, to a short distance beyond Benares. 

Sannfiictiires and Export8«-^Among the manufactures of India, cotton 
and silk fabrics, and Cashmere shawls, are the nu)st important. The 
leading exports are indigo, opium, cotton, wool, silk, drugs, perfumes, 
and precious stones. The commerce of India is considerable. ^ 

ClUes*— Caloittta, tlie capital of the Bengal Presidency and of 
British India, situated on the east bank of the Hoogly, and extending 
along the river for about six miles, is the seat of an immense trade. 
The English live in a particular quarter of the city called " Ohowrin- 
ghee,'* and the natives in another, called the " Black-town." The 
market of Calcutta is probably the largest one in the world. 

Benabes, the holy city of the Hindoos, and the capital of a pro- 
vince of the Bengal Presidency, lies on the north bank of the Gahgea 
It is a noted place of resort, on the occasion of certain festivals, for 
pilgrims from all parts of India. It is also celebrated for its trade in 
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diamonds. Madras, the oapital of the Madras Preddency, is tho 
chief oonunercial port on the east, or Ooromandel coast. 

PoNDiOHEBBY, on the same coast, abont 80 miles further sonth, ffi 
the capital of the French possessions in India. 

GoA, a small maritime town on the Malabar coast, is the capital 
of the Portngnese possessions in India. 

BoMBAT, the capital of the presidency of the same name, lies on 
Bombay Island, near the coast. Its trade is second only to that of 
Calcutta. 

Hydbabad, situated on a branch of the Indus and capital of the 
Province of Sinde, is noted for the manufacture of matchlocks, swords, 
spears, and shields, and also for embroidered silk and cotton goods. 

LESSON CXXXK. 
BELOOCHISTAN. 

Axea in 6q. mile8> 160,000. Popolation, 2,000,00a 

(leograpbieal Posltlon.--^Beloochistan is situated in Sonthem Asia, 
* between Persia and Hindostan. 

Siirfaee«— It is rugged and elevated, and deficient in water, which is 
absorbed by its deserts. 

Son, etc*— -The soil is generally barren, and the climate among the 
fountains is cool ; but in the plains and deserts, it is hot. Vegetable 
productions are not generally abundant. In the low and watered 
plains of the north-east, rice, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and indigo 
are raised. Bhubarb and the assafoetida plant, abound in some dis- 
tricts; the latter is eaten by the inhabit&nts, stewed in rancid butter. 
The camel is the chief beast of burden. 

iBliaMtanls, etc— The inhabitants consist chiefly of Beiooches and 
Brahoes. They dwell principally in rude tents made of goats' or 
camels' hair. Agriculture is not much pursued. The Brahoes in- 
habit the mountains, and rear large numbers of goats and black cattle. 
Trade is carried on mainly by means of caravans. 

Towns* — ^Kelat, the capital, stands on an elevated plateau about 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, toward the north-east part of 
the country. The principal native ruler in Beloochistan is the Khan 
of Kelat; but his power is of limited extent, and many of the tribes 
are, in reality, independent of his control. 

Ohotibar is a small seaport town on the coast; and Gxtbtoata is 
the nsual winter residence of the Khan. 
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ARABIA 

Area in sq. miles, 884,000. Popolatlon, 12,000,000. 

Geographical Positloiu— Arabia occupies a peninsula in South- west- 
om Asia, south of Asiatic Turkey. 

Snrftce* — The coasts are generally low, but the interior of ^e 
country forms a series of high plateaus, mostly desert. There are no 
rivers nor forests,^roperly so called, in Arabia. Springs partly sup- 
ply the place of the former. 

SoO) ete« — ^In the yaUeys of the coast mountain-region the soil is 
fertile. The climate is generally hot and the driest in the world. 
The year is diyided into two seasons, — ^the wet and the dry ; but in 
some parts the dry season is prolonged during the entire year. 

Among the plants of Arabia, coffee holds the first place ; olives, 
almonds, filberts, dates, tamarinds, and various gums and drugs are 
produced in some parts in abundance. The horse and the camel of 
Arabia are highly esteemed. 

The Arabs raise a sort of coarse millet, which forms their chief ar- 
ticle of food ; the other grains, except oats, are also cultivated to a 
limited extent. In feeding their horses, they use barley and beans 
instead, of oats. 

iBhaMtants, etc — The Arabs are divided into two classes, the dwellers 
in the towns, and the inhabitants of the desert ; the latter are called 
Bedouins. They live in tents and lead a wandering life. There are 
several tribes in Arabia, each independent of the others, and governed 
by its own sTieih or chief. A part of Western Arabia is under the 
control of Turkey. The leading object of industry is the rmsing of 
camels, horses, goats, sheep, etc. 

'FraTeliiig Facilities.— The caravaiis of pilgrims and other travelers 
who cross the Arabian deserts must buy the protection of the various 
tribes through whose territories they pass, as the only means of secur- 
ing themselves against robbery and loss of life. 

There are regular halting-places in.the deserts, where the tents of 
travelers are pitched and the camels rest after their day's journey, — ^tho 
ordinary length of which is from twelve to fourteen miles. Such are 
the facilities for traveling in Arabia. 

Mannfiiietiires and Exports.— Manufactures are almost wholly unknown, 
except as a domestic pursuit among the women of the different tribes. 
The exports are coffee, dates, gum-arabic, myrrh, aloes, and various 
drugs ; bijLcoffee is the staple article of commerce. 

CitlesSJiEooA is situated in the western part of Arabia, about 60 
12 
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miles from the Ked 6ea. It is celebrated as being the birth-place of 
Mohammed, and is supported by the pilgrims who annnaUj resort to 
it in caravans, from every part of the Mohammedan world. 

These different caravans bring with them the varions prodnc- 
tions of the countries from which they come, and, on the comple- 
tion of the religions ceremonies of the jonrney, they engage in a 
groat scene of barter. 

Muscat, the largest city in Arabia, is situated in the Province of 
Oman, on the south-east coast. It is the chief emporium of trade 
between Persia, Arabia, and India. Oman and also a part of the east 
coast of Africa is governed by a sovereign, called the Imaum, or Sul- 
tan. "MjEDESJi is noted as being the burial-place of Mohammed. 

Aden, on the south coast, belongs to the British, and is occupied 
by the East India Company, as a dep6t, for the supply of coal to the 
India packet steamers. For this purpose, immense quantities of coal 
are sent thither. 

LESSON CXI. 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Area in square miles, 437,000. Fopnlation, 11,000,000. 

Geographieal Positloat — ^* Asiatic Turkey, or Turkey in Asia, as it is 
sometimes called, is a large country of Western Asia, bordering on 
the black and the Mediterranean Sea. 

How Divided. — ^It is divided into several smaller countries; the 
chief of these are Asia Minor, or Anatolia, which occupies the x>enin- 
sular portion of Western Turkey ; the district watered by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, comprising Algezira, or Mesopotamia, and a part 
of Armenia ; and Syria, situated south-east of Asia Minor, extending 
from the west bank of the Euphrates to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Falestiiie^ or the JSbly Zand^ is the sonthem part of 
Syria. 

Snrfacc^The surface of Asia Minor is . mountainous, with high 
table-land in the interior, and rich plains along the sea-coast. In 
Armenia, the surface is a succession of high mountain-chains and ele- 
vated valleys ; in Mesopotamia, much of the land is desert; and in 
Syria, the western part is mountainous, and the eastern an elevated 
plain. 

SoU) etc* — The soil is generally very fertile, and the climate cold 

* Aaiatio Turkey and Turkey in Europe form tbe Turkish, or Ottoman ff^ln^ 
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and humid in the monntainons re^ons, bnt warm and ddightful in 
tlie plains and valleys. The prodnotions are varions, both in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom. 

Grain, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and a great variety of delicions 
frnits, are abundantly produced. The date-palm famishes an impor- 
tant article of food. 

Inhabitants* — The population is of a mixed character, embracing 
Turks, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Arabs, Armenians, &c. Agriculture 
receives but little attention. In Asia Minor considerable care is be- 
stowed upon the rearing of live-stock. 

Traveling Facilities.— These are very defective ; there are but few 
regular roads, and travelers are generally obliged to associate them- 
selves into companies for mutual protection. 

numftctnres and Exports.— Manufactures are not extensive. Among 
the productions of Turkish industry are caps of silk and gold thread, 
— silk Sashes and cords, — silk-gauze shirts, veils, and cloaks, — slippers, 
tassels, . turbans, divan-covers, and numerous other articles, of a 
highly ornamental character. 

The exports are raw silk, cotton, goat's hair, raisins, and othei 
dried fruits, dye woods, a variety of drugs, and some articles of native 
manufacture. 

Cities. — Smybna, at the head of the Gulf of Smyrna, is a noted sea- 
port of Asia Minor, and the chief commercial emporium of Western 
Asia. This city has a fine appearance when viewed from the sea, but 
its houses are chiefly of wood, and only one story in height; and its 
streets are narrow and dirty. Baths and mosques are numerous. 
Earthquakes are not unfrequent, and ihe jplagtie often visits Smyrna. 

Tbebizond, the capital of the Fashawlic of Trebizond (a sub- 
division of Turkish Armenia), is an important fortified seaport on the 
Black Sea. Its trade consists principally in the exportation of the 
produce and manufactures of Asia Minor and Persia, and the importa- 
tion of various articles, such as cotton ^oods and hardware from 
Great Britain ; wines from France ; com and iron from Russia, &o. 

Bagdad, the capital of the Pashawlic of Bagdad (a sub-djvision of 
Mesopotamia), is situated on the Tigris. It is noted for its manufac- 
tories of red and yellow leather. 

Damasoub is situated in a fertile plain of Syria, about 50 miles 
east of its port, Beyrout. It is six miles in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated wall. 

JBBX78AXEM, a City of Palestine, lies between the Mediterraneau 
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and the Dead Sea. It is interesting chiefly as being the seat of the 
most important events described in Scriptm'e history. 

GEORGIA. 

£ztent in Bqcuare mlleai 28,800. Fopolatlon, 800,000i 

Geographical Positloib — This conntry lies sonth of the Gauoasos 
Mountains. 

8iirfaee«-»^It is chiefly a hiUy region, and a large portion of the sur- 
face is covered with forests. 

Sdl, etc— The soil is fertile. The chief productions are wheat, 
maize, flax, and hemp. 

Inlialiitants, ete« — The population is composed of Georgians, Ar- 
menians, Jews, and Turks. Agriculture and the rearing of cattle 
are the chief sources of support. 

The Georgians are a handsome race, and the beauty of tlieir 
females is no less celebrated than that of the Circassians, who inhabit 
a neighboring province on the north side of the Caucasus Mountains. 

Teflis, the capital, situated on the Kiver Kur, is an important seat 
of trade. It is noted for its hot baths. 

LESSON CXLL 
- PERSIA. 
Area in sqoAre miles, 450,000. Fopalation, 9,000,0001 

Geographical Po8itlon.~Persia (whoso area exceeds that of FranoOi 
Spain, and Portugal combined) lies east of Asiatic Turkey. 

8iurface.>-The interior of Persia is an elevated plateau, a large por- 
tion of which is desert. Water is scarce. 

Soil, etc—The soil of the table-lands is barren, but that of the val- 
leys is very fertile. In the north, the climate is cool ; in the south, 
particuiarly along the Persian Gulf, the heats of summer are fdmost 
insupportable. 

Hemp, silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn, and various fruits, drugs^ 
and gams, are here produced. Kock salt is abundant, and sheep and 
oattie are numerous. In the north-eastern pai't of the country are 
some famous mines of turquoise, — a gem peculiar to Persia 

Inhabitants*— The Farsees^ descendants of the ancient Perraans^ are 
fcw in number. Turks, Tartars, Armenians, Arabs, &o., compose the 
bulk of the population. Jews are numerous in all the towns. The 
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outskirts of Persia are infested by predatory tribes, whose warliio 
habits are a constant source of injury to the more civilized and settled 
portion of the inhabitants. On the north are the Tartars ; on the 
east, the Afghans; on the south-west, the Arabs; and on the west, 
the Koords. 

TraTeling Facilities. — The roads are mere mule tracks; and land 
commerce is carried on chiefly by means of caravans. 

Manufketiures and Exports, ete« — Silk-fabrics, shawls of goats' hair, 
and leather, form the most important articles of manufacture. 

Among the exports are dates, and other dried fruits, assafcstida, 
opium, saffron, pearls, turquoises, and various articles of native manu- 
facture. The maritime traffic, carried on by way of the Caspian Sea, 
is entirely in the hands of Russia ; that of the Persian Gulf belongs 
partly to the British, and partly to the Sultan of Muscat. 




Ispahan, Peraia. 



(<iti^. — Teheean, the capital and residence of the sovereign, ia 
situated on an elevated plain, fibout 70 miles south of the Caspian Sea. 

Baxfexjsh, 7iea/r the Caspian Sea, carries on considerable trade by 
means of its port. Bushiee, on the coast of the Persian Gulf, is the 
chief seaport of Persia. 
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Ispahan, situated in a fine plain, on tlie banks of the Zendarood 
— a river which flows eastwardly, and loses itself in the sands of the 
desert — is the seat of considerable manufactures and an impoitant 
inland trado. Its artisans are esteemed the best in Peraa. 

INDEPENDENT TURKESTAN. 
Area in sq. miloB, 720,800. FopiHation, 6,000,000i 

CeograpUeal Positloii.— Independent Tnrkestan (or Tartary, as it b 
sometimes called) lies west of the Chinese Empire. 

How DiTided.— Tnrkestan is divided into several independent Khmir 
aU^ or States^ in each of which the ruler is styled the Khan. The 
principal Khanats are Xhokan in the east, Bokhara in the south, and 
Khiva in the centre. 

Snrfaeet— The greater part of Turkestan is an immense plain, with 
a gradual slope toward the Sea of Aral. The eastern and south- 
eastern portions are penetrated by branches of the Thian Shan, the 
Hindoo Koosh, and other mountain ranges of Central Asia. These 
parts contain many well-watered valleys. 

SoO, etc*— The soil in some of the valleys is fertile, and the climate 
is subject to great extremes. Violent storms, accompanied by torna- 
does, are of frequent occurrence in the open steppes. 

Cotton, silk, wool, com, and fruits, are among the chief produc- 
tions. In the south-eastern part of the country are mines of rubies, 
and a blue stone, called lapis lazuli. 

Inhabitants, etc — ^The inhabitants are chiefly of Tartar origin. The 
tending of flocks and hunting form important occupations of some 
of the tribes. Agriculture is pursued in some parts. 

Traveling Facilities— These are similar to those of Persia. 

Hanufactures and Exports. — ^There are few manufactures, but some 
Bilk and cotton stufi& are made in the towns, also sabres, knives, and 
other weapons. The chief exports are hides, horses, ftrns, and wooL 

The geographical situation of Turkestan makes it a common field 
for the exchange of the productions of China and India for those 
of Bussia; consequently, an extensive caravan-traffic is here carried on. 

Cities. — ^Khokak, the capital of the Khanat of Khokan, is situated 
on the south side of the Sihon. 

Boehaba, the capital of the Khanat of the same name, lies in a 
fertile valley, surrounded by gardens and orchards. It is noted for 
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its nnmerous schools— this city being the best endowed seat of Mo- 
hammedan literature in Asia. The sciences taught are chiefly Mussnl- 
man theology and law. 

LESSdS OXLH 

AFGHANISTAN. 

Area In squAre miles, 800,000. Fopolation, 6,000,000. 

Geographical Position.— Afghanistan, a country of Central Asia, h'ea 
south of Independenji Turkestan. 

Sorface* — ^Four-fifths of the surface consist of rocks and mountains. 

Soil, ete« — The soil and climate much resemble those of Independent 
Turkestan. Tobacco ib extensively grown, and madder is also an im- 
portant product. Fruits are plentiful in the vicinity of Cabul. Sheep 
and goats are abundant, producing a fine wool, used in the manufac- 
ture of shawls. Agriculture is in a rude state. 

. Inbaliitants*— The inhabitants consist of Afghans proper, and nu- 
merous other races. 

TraTellng Fadlities.— These are similar to those of the neighboring 
countries. 

Manafactiires and ExpoitSt — ^The manufactures are unimportant. 
They are confined chiefly to cotton and woolen staSa for home con- 
sumption, and some fire-arms, saddlery, and cattle-trappings. 

Horses are reared in great numbers, and exported to India. The 
transit trade is considerable, and is carried on by means of camels 
and horses, as the roads are not adapted to wheeled vehicles. 

Cities. — Hbbat, the capital of the district of Herat, situated in a 
fine valley, is the chief emporium of the trade between Persia and 
Hindostan. 

Oabttl, the modem capital of the Afghan monarchy, is located on 
the Oabul River, a branch of the Indus. The markets of this city 
are famous in the east for their supply of vegetables and fruit. 

A8IAT1CJSLANDS. 

EURIIiI] ISLES.— This range of small islands in the North Pacific 
extends from Kamtchatka to Japan, and contains an area of about 
8,000 square mileA 

Three of the islands lying near Japan belong to that empire, and 
die remainder to the Russian government of Irkutsk, to which the 
inhabitants pay an annual tribute of furs. Hunting and fishing are 
the chief employments. 
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SAGHALHiN.— This long, narrow island lies east of Manchoorm. 
It is but little known. The inhabitants subsist chiefly by fishing. 
The Chinese claim the northern, and the Japanese the southern part. 

Remabk. — Saghalien is supposed by some to be entirely separated from 
Continental Asia by the Channsl of Tartaiy, while others contend that it in 
connected with the continent by a narrow isthmus. 




A Japaaeae Scene. 



THE JAPAN ISLES. 

Area in square miles, 270,000. Population, 25,000,00a 

These islands, constituting the Empire of Japan, lie directly east of 
Continental Asia. 

Soil, etCi— Their interior has not been explored by Europeans. 
The soil is said to be sterile, but carefully cultivated. The dimate is 
subject to great extremes of heat and cold. The islands are believed 
to be very rich in mineral products. 

Inhabitants, etc* — The Japanese bear some resemblance to the Chi- 
nese, and are supposed to belong to the Mongolian race. Agriculture 
is carried to a high degree of perfection, and manufactures receive 
considerable attention. 

The Japanese are noted for their works in iron, copper, and steel ; 
and tlie art- of japanning is practised by them with great success. 
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This vast empire formerly treated only with the Chinese and 
Dutch, and prohibited aU other interconrse under pain of death. 

The only port open to these nations is that of Nangasaki. By a 
recent agreement between the United States and the Japanese Empire, 
two ports (Hakodadi and Simoda) have been opened for the ac- 
commodation of American vessels, etc. 




Cities.— Jedo, the capital, is situated on the Island of Niphon at the 
head of Jedo Bay. It is a large, densely-populated city, and is noted 
as being the residence of the military emperor of Japan. A part of 
this city has recently been destroyed by an earthquake. 

MiAoo, located in the southern part of the Island of !N"iphon, is 
the chief seat of learning, and the principal manufacturing city in the 
empire. The ecclesiastical, or spiritual, sovereign of Japan resides in 
this city. 

LOO OHOO ISLANDS.— This group, consisting of the Great Loo 
Ohoo Island, about 65 miles in length, and 85 smaller islands, lies in 
the Pacific Ocean between Japan and Formosa. They are nominally 
subject to the Japanese Empire. The chief products are provisions and 
live-stock, together with sulphur and salt. 

FORMOSA-— This large island lies about 90 miles east of China 
Proper. The western part is inhabited by Chinese colonists, and the 
eastern by the native Formosans, who are of the Malay race. 

Domestic fowls are plentiful, and^the finest deer wander in largo 
herds over the ii^and. Sugar, rice, and camphor are exported in 
great quantities to' China. 
12* 
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HONO EONGh A <^^ island, lying at the month of an estnary 
that leads to Canton, belongs to the British. Yiotosia, the capital, 
lies on a fine bay, on the north side of the island. 

HAINAN, a large island belonging to Ohina, lies between the 
Gulf of Tonquin^nd the Chinese Sea. Timber is the chief prodnct; 
rice and sweet potatoes are extensively cnltivated. The population 
is supposed to amount to a million of Chinese, beddes some wild 
tribes in the interior. , , - ' • 

EiANG-TOHOiJ, the capital, situated on its north coast, is a largo city, 
and carries on considerable trade with Macao. ^^ ^ - vC . .• 

8ZNOAP0RX!, an island lying south of the Malay Peninsula, 
belongs to Great Britain. The town of Singapore, on the south side 
of the island, is an important commercial station. 

NIOOBAR and ANDAliilAN ISLANDSw— The former group lies 
m the Indian Ocean west of Malaya ; the latter, in the Bay of Bengal 
These islands are very fertile, and are inhabited by a race of savages. 

Ships from the coast of India often touch at the IN'icobar Isles, in 
order to procure cocoa-nuts, which are purchased at the rate of four 
for a leaf of tibacco, and 100 for a yard of blue doth. Tobacco is 
the current medium of exchange and bai'ter. 

CETIiON, a large and valuable island, is a dependency of the 
British Crown. The population amounts to about 1,500,000, a very 
small portion of whom are of European descent. Among the many 
productions of Ceylon, the two most noted are the cocoa-nut palm 
' and the cinnamon tree. Precious stones are found in some parts, and 
there is a valuable pearl-fishery on the Gulf of Manaar. Among the 
quadrupeds, the elephants are the most noted. Insects and reptiles 
are exceedingly numerous, and the marshes abound with leeches. 

Colombo, the capital and chief seaport of Ceylon, is located on its 
west coast. 

MALDIVIl and LACCADIVI! ISLANDS.— These consist of 
numerous groups of coral formation, lying in the Indian Ocean west 
and south-west of Hindo^tan. 

They are inhabited by Mohammedans. The Maldive Islands are 
ruled by a sultan, who pays an annual tribute to the British Govern- 
ment in Ceylon. The most valuable product is cotmes^ a species of 
shells, current in the East as money* 

Ctpetjs is situated in the Mediterranean Sea about 60 miles west 
of Syria. It is noted for its wine and exquisite firuits. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

UIBCELLANEOnS QUESTIONS ON THE COTTNTBIES OF ASIA. 

(Belating obiefl7 to Siberia, the Chinese Empire, and India.) 

LESSON CXLm. 

1. In what part of Asia is Siberia? What is the general character of its 
anrface ? By whom is it inhabited ? Describe the climate. What are the 
chief resources of the comitry ? Mention the capital cities. Of what empire 
does Siberia form a part ? 

2. What comitries are included in the Chinese Empire ? What in Chinese 
Tartary ? What waters nearly surround the Peninsula of Corea ? lo whom 
does that kingdom pay tribute ? 

3. How does China Proper compare in size with the New England States ? 
What plant is a noted production of China ? About how much tea is exported 
annually ? What grain is extensively cultivated here ? What other produc- 
^ons in China ? 

4. Of what race are the Chinese ? W]^t are the traveling facilities in 
China ? What are the leading industrial pursuits ? How long is the Imperial 
Canal ? In what manufactures do the Chinese excel ? 

5. What city is the capital of the Chinese Empire ? How is it situated ? 
Of what does It condst ? In what city is the Imperial Palace ? Mention the 
five free ports of China. What do you understand by free ports ? 

6. What city is largely engaged in the tea trade ? What island near the 
entrance of the Canton Biver ? Hong Eong. To whom does it helong ? To 
Great Britain. How is Thibet bounded ? What is the chief pursuit of the in- 
habitants ? For what is Lassa noted ? 

7. What countries does India comprise ? What is Indo-China sometimes 
called ? How is this peninsula divided ? What is the general character of 
the surface ? Is the peninsula well wooded ? What forms the chief crop ? 
How is agriculture conducted? 

8. How.are the houses generally constructed ? ^Aje the roads good ? In 
what do the Birmans excel ? What are the leading export* from the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula ? 

9. What city is the capital of Anam? OfSiam? Of the Tenasserim 
Provinces ? Of Birmah ? What city is the chief commercial port of Birmah ? 
How is Hindostan bounded ? How does this country compare with Europe, 
in extent? How is Hindostan divided? How many Presidencies do the 
British Territories comprise ? 

10. In what part is the Bengal Presidency ? In what part the Madras ? 
The Bombay ? Where are the Protected States chiefly situated ? Mentioi: 
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Ae Independent States. What nations besides the British have settlements Is 
Hindostan ? 

11. Under what goyemment is the greater part of Hindostan? How le 
the surface of Northern Hindostan ? What is the physical chai^acter of the 
Malabar coast? Of the Coromandel coast ? How is the interior ? What is 
the general character of the soil? How is the year divided with respect to 
seasons ? For what remarkable tree is India noted ? Mention some of tiis 
productions of India. ^ 

12. What is the leading industrial pursnit in Hindostan ? How is agricnl- 
ture conducted ? How are the traveling facilities ? What form the leading 
exports ? Is India extensively engaged in manufactures ? What city is the 
capital of British India ? 

13. Of what presidency is it the capital ? How is it situated ? In what 
direction is Benares from Calcutta ? For what is Benares noted ? What city 
b the capital of the Madras Presidency ? Of the Bombay Presidency ? How 
b it situated ? What town is the capital of the French Possessions in India? 
Of the Portuguese Possessions ? Which one is on the Malabar coast ? 

14. What important rivers- in Hindostan ? In the Chinese Empire ? In 
Siberia ? Of these, which flow into the Bay of Bengal ? Which into the 
Arabian Sea? Which into the Yellow Sea? The Blue Sea? The China 
Sea ?• Which extends further south, Further India or Hindostan ? China 
Proper or Thibet ? What mountains between Hindostan and Thibet ? For 
what are they noted ? They are noted as being the highest mountains in the 
world. What is the western part of Thibet called ? 

15. Mention the chief branches of the Obe. What river is the outlet of 
Lake Baikal ? Of what river is it an affluent ? Mention the chief branches 
of the Lena. What sea west of Kamtchatka ? What sea cast ? What town 
on the east coast of Kamtchatka ? For what noted ? As being the principal 
Russian military station in this part of Asial 



LESSON CXLIV 

BEVBW QUESTIOirS. — (COKTINIJED.) 

(BelatiDg chiefly to Beloochistaa, Arabia, and Turkey.) 

1. How is Beloochistan'^bounded ? What city is the capital ? How is it 
ffltuated?* By what people is Belt>ochistan chiefly inhabited ? Do they pay 
much attention to cultivating the soil ? What is the leading pursuit among 
the Brahoes ? What animal is the chief beast of burden in Beloochistan f 
What plants are numerous in this country ? 

2. Describe the climate. In what direction is Arabia from Beloochistan ? 
From Turkey ? From Egypt ? What sea bounds Arabia on tlie west ? Are 
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there any riTers in Arabia ? Any forests ? Describe the coasts. What Is 
the general character of the surface of the interior ? Describe the climate 
How is the year diyided ? Mention the most important plant of Arabia. 

3. What animals are much esteemed by the Arabians ? What forms the 
chief article of food to the Arabs ? 'How do the Arabs live ? What facUitiei 
are afforded for traveling through Arabia ? Is Arabia a manufacturing comi- 
try ? What form the chief exports ? 

4^ For what is Mecca noted? Is there any city that is the capital of tho 
whole of Arabia ? No. Of what state of Arabia is Muscat the capital ? The 
Imamat of Muscat. Of what Sana 7 Of Yemen. Of what Mecca ? 0/ the 
Hedjaz. Where is Mount Sinai ? 

6. What town in Arabia belongs to the British ? Of what service is this 
town to the British ? Mention the largest city of Arabia. How is Turkey in 
Asia divided ? What is the character of the surface of Asia Minor ? By whom 
is Asiatic Turkey chiefly inhabited ? What is the character of the soil f 
The climate ? Por what manu&ctures is Turkey noted ? 




6. In what part of Asiatic Turkey is Syria ? In what part of Syria is 
Palestine ? Where is Damascus ? Jerusalem ? What river empties into the 
Dead Sea? Where is Beyrout? Acre? Bethlehem? Hebron? Joppa? 
Gaza ? Where is Lake Tiberias ? On which side of the Bay o£ Acre is 
Mount Carmel ? Mention the chief commercial city of Turkey. Describe 
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Smynuu What important seaport on the Black Sea? In what does ifai 
trade chiefly conaist ? 

7. What city on the Bosporus, opposite Constantinople ? How is Persia 
bounded ? What three countries of Europe does it exceed in size ? What 
Is the general character of the surface? Of the soil? Of the climate? 
What mineral is abundant ? What gem is found here ? By whom is Persia 
inhabited ? 

8. By whom are the outskirts of Persia inhabited ? Has Persia introduced 
any of the modem traveling facilities as yet ? How is commerce chiefly, car- 
ried on ? For what manufactures is Persia noted ? For what exports ? 
What city is the capital of Persia ? 

9. What city is the chief seaport of Persia? Where is Independent 
Turkestan ? How is it divided ? Is there any city that is the capital of the 
whole of Independent Turkestan ? No. Where is the sea of Aral ? What 
precious stones are found in some parts of Turkestan ? 

10. What rivers empty into the Aral Sea ? What sea lies aorth of Peraa ? 
North of Asiatic Turkey? Wliere is Bokhara? Ehokan? Samarcand? 
How is Afghanistan bounded? What city is the capital of the Afghan^ 
Monarchy ? Of what is Herat the capital ? 

11. What bounds Independent Turkestan on the north? Siberia on the 
north ? On the east ? What chain of islands extends from Eamtchatka to 
Japan ? To whom do they belong ? What are the chief resources of the in- 
habitants ? Where is Saghalien ? By what nations is this island claimed ? 

12. Where are the Japan Islands ? To what race are the Japanese sup- 
posed to belong ? What city is the capital of the Japanese Empire ? What 
city is the residence of the spiritual sovereign ? What two ports ar& open to 
American vessels ? 

13. Where are the Loo Choo Isles? What large island east of China 
Proper ? By whom is it inhabited ? Where is the small island of Hong Kong ? 
To whom does it belong? What island east of the Gulf of Tonquin? To 
whom does it belong ? Where is Singapore ? To whom do6s it belong ? 

14. Where are the Nicobar Isles ? The Andaman ? By whom are they 
inhabited ? For what production are these islands noted ? Where is Ceylon ? 
What are its chief productions ? What towns in Ceylon ? 

15. Where are the Maldive Isles ? What group north of these ? For what 
product are these isles noted ? What do they pass for in the East ? Menftton 
the largest country in Asia. By what races is Asia inhabited ? 

16. What peninsulas in Asia ? What important mountain ranges ? Name 
the countries of Asia in order. Has Afghanistan any sea coast? Name the 
seaa that indent %he coast of Asia. Mention the largest two rivers in Asiatio 
TurKey. What river do they form ? The Shat-el-Arab. Into* what gulf does 
tills river empty ? 
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AFRICA. 

LESSOR CXLV. 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematicallt Abbanqed. 
Mention the Boundanriea of the following Countries^ «*?.;?— 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli,-^Barca, Fezzan, — ^Egypt, ITnbia, 
Abyssinia, SomanHl^erritory, Zanguebar, Mozaim)ique, Zooln Country, 
Natal Colony, Caffrariaj, Gape Colony, Hottentot's Country, Country 
of the Cimbebas and Damaras, Lower^uinea,^Upper'<}uinea, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Senegambia, Sahara, Soudan, and the Country of tho 
Becliuanas. 

PAET n. 

- State the situation of the following Cities amd Towns^ viz, ;— 
Tangier, Ceuta, Tatta, Mogador, Moeoooo, Meqninez, and Fez, — ^Tlem- 
sen, Oran, Alqiebb, Bona, and Constantine, — Txjkib, Kairwan, Cabes, 
— ^Tbipoli, Mesurata, Gadamis, — Bengazi, Deme, Moubzoxjk, — ^Alex- 
andria, Hosetta, Damietta, Caibo, Suez, Kenneh, Cossier, Asswan, 
Esneh, Girgeh, Siout, *Minieh, and Siwah, — ^Derr, SouaMn, Sennaar, 
Khaetoom, Shendy, New Dongola, and Selimeh. 

PAKT in. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms, «&.;— 
Massouah, Gondab, Ankobar, — ^Hurrur, Zeyl'a, Berbera, — ^Magadoxo, 
Juba, Lamoo, Melinda, Mombaz, Zanzibab, Quiloa, Mozambique, 
Quilimane, Sofala, — ^Pieter Maritzburg, King William's Town, George 
Town, Zwellendam, Simon's Town, Cape Town, — St. Felipe de Ben- 
guela, Loando, St. Salvador, Loango, — ^Benin, Abomey, Ooomassie, 
Cape Coast Castle, Elmina,~Bassa Cove, Monbovia, — ^Febb Town, — 
Benown, Timbo, or Timboo, Bathurst, and St Louis. 

State in what part of the Great Desert are the following Tovms^ 
viz, : — ^Bilma, Agades, Aroan, Tisheet, Taudeny^ and Agably. 

State in what part of Soudan are the following Tovms, «&. .^— 
Timbuctoo, Lari, Waea, Oobbe, Tola, Katunga, Boossa, Sego, Jenne 
Sayi, Zaria, Kako, Kottka., and Mesna. 

State in wMtpwrt of Africa^ and on or near wTtat river is each of 
the following Towns^ «is. ;— Bellenia, Kobinga, Tuonobis, Libabe, and 
Milemba. 

State the situation of the following Towns^ viz, : — Kurrichane, 
Mashow, and Lattakoo. 

* Beo small Map of Islbmua of SaeaL 
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IBBSONGXLTI 
MAP STUDIES.— Ststbkaxicaixt Abbasgk^ 

Describe thefollamng Islands^ viz. /•;— Socotra, SeycheQe, Amirantaj 
Oomoro, Madagascar, Manritiiis, Bourbon, St Helena, Ascension. 
Gape Yerde, Canary, Madeira, and Azores. 

Describe the foUotoing Capes^^ viz, : — Bon, Gnardafid, Delgado, 
Corrientes, Agnlhas, Good Hope, Frio, Lopez, Falmaa, Yerde, and 
Blanco. 

Describe the following Mountain Banges^ viz,: — ^Atlas, Blacky 
Moon (sometimes called Lnpata), Snow (in Cai>e Colony), and Kong. 

Describe the following Fedks^ viz.: — ^Eonia and Ejlimand|jaro. 

* 

PART IL 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays^ viz. : — Cabes, Hdra, 
Aden, Sofala, Delagoa, Algoa, False, St Helena, Guinea, Bight of 
Bia&a, and Bight of Benin. 

Describe the following Channelj viz. : — ^Mozambique. 

Describe the following Lakes^ viz. : — ^Dembea, Kyasd, Ntewetwe, 
Ngami, Tsad, or Tchad, and Fittre. 

Detcrihe the following *EioeTS^ viz. : — ^Nile, White, Bahr el Adda, 
Tubiri, Sobat, Blue, Tacazzi, or Tacazze, — Haines, Juba, Matoni, liou- 
ma, Zambeze, Sesheke, — ^limpopo. Orange, Yellow, Black,— Swakop, 
Kourse, Coanza, Dande, Congo, Quango, — Cameroons, Niger, Tchadda, 
Faro, Benue, — Nunez, Gambia, Senegal, Yeoo, Shary, and Malopo. 

Mention the principal Islands of the following Grottps^ viz. .* — 
Comoro, Cape Yerde, Canary, Madeira, and Azores. 

State the situation of tJiefollovnng Island Towns, viz. : — ^Tamatavc, 
Majnnga, Tanaitaeivo,— -Pobt Louis, St. Dbihs, and Jahestowk. 

LESSON CXLVn. 
AFRICA. 

Area in aq. mUes, 12,940,00a PopnlAUon, 61,000^000i 

Geogrtpbieal Position. — Africa lies south of Europe and south-west 
of Asia, from which it is separated by the Suez Canal and the Bed Sea. 

* On examiniiig the Map of Africa In the accompanying Atlas^ yoa will find many of the 
Tlyen shown by dotted lineSi which indicate their mppoeed conrao, or coniBca. There are 
also aeyeral-streams not named, which is owing to the imperfect knowledge wo liaTe^ oayet, 
sf thb grand diTidon of the earth. 
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Its length, from Oape Bon on the north, to Oape Agulhas on the sonth, 
is about 6000 miles ; and its breadth, from Oape Guardaftii on the 
Indian Ocean, to Oape Yerde on the Atlantic, is about 4800 miles. 

Pbysieal Characteristics.— Although much of Africa is yet unex- 
plored, it is known that it contains a greater portion of desert land 
than either of the other grand divisions of the earth. 

It is supposed that the surface rises in successive terraces from the 
coast, forming, in the interior, an immense plateau. 

Africa presents, throughout its whole extent of coast-line, a very 
regular contour, unbroken by any large peninsulas, bays, or gul&, and 
clear of islands. 

InhaMtants, History, etc.— With the exception of the northern por- 
tions, and some settlements and colonies that have been established on 
the coast, this country is inhabited by various Ifegro tribes. They 
are for the most part in a barbarous condition. 

The inhabitants of Korthem Africa belong chiefly to the Caucasian 
race. The history of the greater part of this (to us) mysterious country, 
is yet enveloped in darkness. Its physical as well as political divisions, 
are but little known. 

"We have no satisfactory information respecting its rivers, its lakes, 
or its mountain ranges, nor any reliable statistics of its kingdoms 
and towns. The actual existence of some of the latter is a matter of 
conjecture rather than certainty, and many of the boundary lines laid 
down on the maps of this country are necessarily mere approximations. 

THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 
Area in sq. miles, 228,000. Fop. 8,500,000. 

Geographical Position. — Morocco, the most important of the Barbary 
States, occupies the north-western extremity of Africa. 

Surface. — The surface is mountainous, interspersed in some parta 
with fine plains and valleys. Along the coasts are some shallow pools, 
which evaporate in the hot season, leaving behind considerable quanti- 
ties of salt. The surface is watered by several streams, most of 
which become dry in hot weather. This is also the case with the other 
BtAtes of Barbary. 

Soli, etc— The soil is celebrated for its fertility, and the climate, in 
the higher parts of the country, and. on the sea-coasts, is mUd and 
healthy. The dry and rocky table-lands of the interior abound in 
Bcattered groves of cork-trees and ever-green oaks. Olive trees are 
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plentiful, and fruits of almost every kind are abundant. Grain, sugar- 
cane, cotton, and tobacco, are raised in considerable quantities. 

Timber suitable for building purposes is scarce. Minerals are not 
abundant. Horses, sheep, and ^ats, are exceedingly numerous. 



Tangier, Moroeeo. 

Inhabitants, etc— These are chiefly * Moors, Jews, t Berbers, and 
Arabs. The Jews and Moors inhabit the cities, and conduct the mer- 
cantile transactions ; the Berbers are engaged mostiy in agriculture ; 
and the Arabs generally lead a wandering life on the plains, and sub- 
sist on their herds and flocks. Agriculture is rudely conducted. 
Some of the merchants are largely engaged in trade with Arabia, and 
also with the Negro tribes south of the Desert of Sahara. 

TraTeling Facilities. — ^These are very inferior. Inland commerce is 
carried on by means of caravans. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports. — Carpets, cloth-caps, leather, earthen- 
ware, and some silk fabrics, are among the chief articles of manufac- 
ture. The exports are fruits, wax, olive-oil, wool, carpets, hideSj 
skins, gum, indigo, salt, leather, and leeches. 

Cities. — Morocco, the capital of the empire, stands in the midst of 
a fertile plain on the north side of the Atlas Mountains. It is about 
six miles in circuit, and is surrounded by a wall thirty feet in height. 

* Tho Moors are a mixed race. 

t The Berbers are the most ancient inhabitants of Northern Africa. 
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The streets are narrow, and the houses are of one story and gene* 
rally white^washed. Mosques are nnmerons, and some of them are 
noted for their architectural beauty. 

TA17GIBB, a seaport town on the Strait of Gibraltar, is engaged 
chiefly in trading with ports on the Spanish coast. 

HooADOB, situated on the Atlantic coaat, is the chief seaport of 
the empire. 

Mbquinez is noted as containing a palace, la which the emperor 
occasionally re^des. 

Fez, distant about 100 miles from the AtlaLtic, is celebrated for 
its trade in red and yellow morocco leather, and fbr the manufacture 
of silk and gold sashes. 

ALGIEBS, OR THE COLONY OF ALGERIA. 

Area in Bq. miles, 90,000. Population, 2,600,000. 

Geograplilcal Positloiit— Algiers, a colony of France, and one of the 
Barbary States, extends along the Mediterranean coast for about 600 
miles, between Morocco and Tunis. 

Snrface^-^The surface is chiefly mountainous, and the coast is de- 
ficient in good ports. 

Soil, etc* — ^Between the principal mountain chain and -the coast 
are many fertile valleys, which include nearly all the cultivable por- 
tions of the colony. The climate, north of the mountains, is temperate 
and healthy. 

The productions are similar to those of Morocco, with the ex- 
ception of sugar-cane and cotton. Pomegranates are abundant. The 
coral and sponge fisheries on the coast, are valuable. Iron, copper, 
and lead, are the chief minerals. 

InliaMtaiits, etc«— These are mainly Berbers, Jews, Moors, Turks, 
Arabs, and Kegroes, together vjith some French and other European 
settlers. The natives are exceedingly ignorant and indolent Since 
the country has been under French domination, more attention has 
been paid to agriculture, mining, and manufactures. The ore taken 
from the mines is shipped to France to be smelted. 

TraveUng Faeilitles.— Since the French have had possession of the 
territory, they have constructed about 6,000 miles of good road. 

MsHniiictnres and Exports. — ^The chief manufactures are linen, 
woolen, and sUk fabrics, saddles, carpets, hardware goods, and some 
coarse pottery. 
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The textile fabrics are made generally by the women. Among 
the leading exports 'are coral, skins, bones, horns, wool, wax, oil, 
ostrich feathers, and barks for tanning purposes. 

€ltl€S«— Aloixbs, the capital, located on the Bay of Algiers, is the 
seat of the governor-general of the colony. This city has regular 
steam commnnication with Marseilles and several other ports of 
Sonthem Europe. 

OoxBTAHTDns, sltuated in the north-eastern part of Algiers, carries 
on an active trade in the products of Central Africa. 

. * LESSON CXLYm. 
TUNIS. 

^ Area in sq. miles, 70,000. Fopolation, 2,500,000. 

(ieograpliical Podtlos, etc— Tunis, one of the Barbery States, borders 
on the Mediterranean, between Algiers and Tripoli 

Snrfacef— The coast line is very irregular, and the interior is but 
little known. 

Soil, etc*-^The soil is highly fertile, and the climate temperate and 
healthful. The chief productions are grain, olives, tobacco, and al- 
most all the fruits that are conmion in Southern Europe. Drugs, 
dyes, cotton, indigo, and saffron, are cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent. Date plantations furnish the chief food of the people. 

Inhabitants, etc«— The inhabitants consist chiefly of Arabs, Jews, 
Turks, and Moors. Agriculture is much neglected. Many of the 
people lead a pastoral life. 

Traveling Fadlities*— These are quite inferior. Mules and camels 
are generally used as beasts of burden. Caravans come annuaQy, 
from Central AMca, bringing slaves, gold-dust, gum, ivory, senna, 
and ostrich-feathers, which are exchanged for manufactured goods, 
spices, gunpowder, etc. 

Mannfactuies and Exports*— The principal manufactures are red 
woolen caps, embroidery, leather, boots, slippers, soap, and essences. 
Oil, wood, sponges, red caps, soap, and essences, together with the 
surplus produce received from Central Africa, form the leading 
exports. 

Cities*-— TxTms, the capital of the beylik of Tunis, is located on a 
gulf of the same name. It is the largest commercial city of Barbary. 
Tunis is under the government of a bey and is therefore styled a 
leylik. 
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Kaibwan, situated about 80 miles south-east of Tunis, is noted foi 
itsmanuflEictures. ^^ 

TJilPOLI. 
Area In sq. miles, 140,000. Popnlatioii, 1,500,000. 

deograpliiail Pesllloiu— Tripoli, one of the Barbary States, is under- 
stood to include Barca and the district of Fezzan. It lies between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Great Desert. 

Surface.— llie interior of the country is but little known. In the 
eastern part, are extensive tracts of almost barren sands; in the 
southern, the surface is mountainous, and ii^the western, diversified. 

Soil, etc*— The soil is generally fertile. Droughts pr<Bvail from 
May to September, and during this period the heSt is iBtense. The 
productions are similar to those of Tunis. 

Inbabituits.'— The towns are inhabited chiefly by Moors and Jews, 
while the rural population consists mainly of Arabs. 

Traveling Facilities*— These are similar to those of Tunis. 

JSaniifaetnres and Exports.— Among the leading manufactures are 
carpets, cloaks, articles made of goats' hair, leather, potash, and coarse 
earthenware. The exports consist mainly of the surplus products of 
the date and olive plantations, together with manufactured goods. 
Bock salt is an important article of export ; and cattle, sheep, and 
poultry are sent to Malta. 

Cities. — Tjbipoli, situated on the Mediterranean coast, is the capital of 
the pashawlic of Tripoli, and carries on considerable trade with the in- 
terior of Africa. It is about 600 miles south-east of Algiers. Tripoli 
is governed by a pashaw, who is nominally subject to the Turkish 
Empire. 

BAROA, is a dependent province of Tripoli, and is inhabited chiefly 
by Bedouin Arabs. 

FEZZAN, a state of Northern Africa, is ruled by a Sultan, who holds 
his dominions as tributary to the Pashaw of Tripoli, to whom he pays 
an annual tribute. 

The Fezzaneers, who appear to be a mixed race intermediate be- 
tween the Arab and the Negro, amount to about 75,000. Some are aa 
black as Negroes and others are as white as the Moors on the Barbary 
coast. Figs, pomegranates, lemons, and garden vegetables, are plenti- 
foL Dates form, not only the chief produce of the country, but the 
principal food of its inhabitants. 

MouEZOTJK, the capital, is noted as being the place of rendezvous 
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for caravans to and from the Barbery States, Egypt, and Oentral 
Africa. 

EGYPT. 

Area In square miles, 224,000. Population, 2,896,000. 

Geograplileal Positioii.— Egypt, an 

important kingdom of IJorth-east- 
em Africa, lies between Knbia and 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

SiirflMe< — The great feature of 
Egypt is the River Nile, without 
which the whole country would be 
a desert. The valley of this river 
is very narrow, being shut in by 
high rocks, beyond'Vhich on either 
side it is mostly desert. 

Soil, etc— The soil of the valley 
of the Nile is rendered exceedingly 
fertile by the annual inundations of the river. The climate of Egypt 
is hot and dry. It never snows, and rain is of rare occurrence. 
Grain, cotton, rice, indigo, and various kinds of 'drugs and fruits, are 
among the chief productions. 

Dhourra (a kind of grain) is extensively cultivated. It is some- 
times eaten like Indian com, being previously roasted in the fire ; its 
stalk is eaten green, like the sugar-cane; its dried pith is used as 
starch, and the leaves serve as food for cattle. This grain and beans 
are the principal objects of culture. .The latter are sold boiled in all 
public places, and also serve as food for the camels. 

Large plantations of mulberry-trees have been recently made for- 
the purpose of rearing the silk-worm. In some parts of Western 
Egypt roses are very plentiful, and from these rose-water is abundantly 
distilled. 

Sheep and goats are extensively reared. Bees are kept in groat 
numbers in boats; they spread Uiemselves over the banks of the 
Nile during the day in quest of food, and return regularly to the boats 
every evening. The Nile abounds in fish. 

Inhabitants, ete.— The great majority of the inhabitants (called Fel- 
lahs) are of Arabic descent, and are engaged as peasants and laborers: 
the remainder embrace Copts, Turks, Greeks, Jews, etc. The Turks 
hold the principal oflBces under government. Agriculture forms the 
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leading pnrsuit. The manufactnre of jars and porous earthenware ia 
an important branch of industry. 

Antiqiiitles* — ^In ascending the Nile, the traveler beholds here and there 
specimens of ancient art, embracing pyramids, temples, colossal statues, obe* 
lisqnes, and sphinxes, together with a variety of sculptures and ptuntizigs on 
the walls of the temples, and caves cut out of the rocks, upon either side of the 
river's course. 

South>west of Cairo, on the opposite bank of the Nile, is the small town of 
Ghizeh, about five miles to the south-west of which are the three principal 
Egyptian pyramids. The largest, called the " Pyramid of Cheops," is 480 
feet in hoight, and its base covers eleven acres of ground. 




The PjrTamids, ii««r Ohiitk. 



TrayellBg Facilities« — Great attention was given by Mohammed Aloi, 
the late pashaw, to internal improvements. New roads were made, 
fcanals were. constructed, and a railway between Alexandria and Cairo 
was commenced. 

The overland route^ as it is called, between Europe and India, is by 
steamers, which proceed up the Mediterranean Sea to Alexandria, 
thence by canal to Cairo, and thence to Suez by a good road over the 
desert in wheeled vehicles, something like our stages ; at Suez, the 
route by steamers is resumed, and the vessels proceed to the various 
ports of India, touching on the way at Aden (a seaport in the southern 
part of Arabia) for a fresh supply of coal. 
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BUuiftetiiTes and Exports.— Hanufactares are not extensive, thongb 
there has heen of late'a new impetus in this direction. Egypt, how- 
ever, has not the essential elements for a mannfactmring country, 
since it contains neither coal nor iron. 

The chief manufactures are linen goods, carpets, olk-handkerohiefe, 
jewelry, and pottery. The leading exports are cotton, rice^ wheat, 
rose-water, indigo, senna, dates, opium, coffee, gums, porous earthenr 
jars, matting, and carpets. Of these, cotton is the most important. 
. Cities. — Oaieo, the capital of Egypt and the largest city in Africa, 
is situated a short distance from the east bank of the Nile. The 
streets of the city are very narrow, many of them not being wide 
enough to admit of two camels' passing abreast. 

Alexandria, situated near the westernmost branch of the Nile, 
on the Mediterranean, is a celebrated city and seaport of Egypt. It is 
about 100 miles from Cairo, with which it communicates by canal and 
railway. 

Damibtta," on the east branch of the Nile, is engaged chiefly in the 
coasting trade with the ports of Syria. 

OossiER, a seaport town on the Eed Sea, is noted as being the 
entrep6t of the trade between Egypt and Arabia. 

LESSON CXLH. 

NUBIA. 

Area In eqnare miles, 820,500. Popnlatioii, 600,000. 

GeograpUcal Position.— Nubia, a country under the dominion of 
Egypt, lies between it and Abyssinia. 

. Smrfaee.— It is similar to that of Egypt Between the White and 
Blue Rivers are extensile fertile plains. 

Soli, etc— The soil and climate are also like those of Egypt. The 
chief productions are dhourra, barley, cotton, indigo, senna, coffee, 
and dates. Ebony trees are numerous. Besides the animals found 
in Egypt, such as the horse, camel, mule, etc., Nubia has the giraffe, 
the ostrich, and several species of antelopes and birds which are com- 
mon in Central Africa. 

Inhabitants, etc— The Nubians belong to the Arabian and Negro 
races. Dhourra is almost the only grain cultivated, and with the 
fruit of the date forms the chief article of subsistence. Small looms 
are sometimes seen in the houses ; with these the women weave very 
coarse woolen and cotton doth. From the leaves of the date-tree 
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thoy form mats and bowls. Some trade with the interior is carried 
on, the traffic in slaves being the most important. 

TnTellBg Fieffltles.— These are very inferior. The camel is the 
duef beast of bnrden. 

HunflMtiiTes and ExportSt— Manufactures are limited to a few arti- 
cles for domestic nse, and the exports consist mainly of products re- 
ceived from Central Africa. 

ClUes.— Khaetoom, the modem capital of Kubia, is situated on the 
west bank of the Blue Nile, about one mile above- its junction with 
the "White. It is a place of rendezvous for the slave caravans from 
Soudan and Abyssinia, and the residence of the viceroy of Nubia. 

SouAXDT, situated on the west coast of the Bed Sea, has a good 
harbor, and is an important station for pilgrims passing to and from 
Arabia. 

ABYSSINIA. 
Area in sq. miles, 280,000. Population, 8,000,0001 

Geographical Position, etc— Abyssinia, aii imperfectly known coun- 
try of Africa, lies ^outh of Nubia and west of the Hed Sea. It is 
divided into several states. 

Surface.— It is mountainous and well watered. 

Soil, etc— The soil is remarkable for its fertility, and furniiihes, 
without cultivation, many of the finest vegetable productions of the 
torrid zone. The climate is intensely hot in the valleys, but in the 
elevated districts it is mild, Teff (a herbaceous plant), from which 
bread is ma^e, is the fsivorite article of food. 

Cotton, flax, and coffee, are cultivated to a limited extent. Most 
of the wild animals indigenous to Africa are found in the mountains 
of Abyssinia. Great numbers of hippopotamuses are killed annually on 
the shores of Lake Dembea. Crocodiles infest the rivers. Bees are 
numerous, and their honey forms an important article of food. 

iBlialiitaafs, etc— The inhabitants embrace many distinct tribes, 
most of whom are in a barbarous condition. 

The Abyssinians embraced Christianity in the time of Constantine ; 
at the present day, however, there are but few liaces of their former 
M^ left. They are now much debased by savage practices. 

The ferocious Gallas (inhabitants of a neighboring state) have 
overrun great portions of the country and possessed themselves of 
some of its finest provinces. 

Hannfoctiires and Exports*— Manufactures are limited chiefly to the 
13 
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tanning of leather, and to the making of a few articles of coarse 
cotton and woolen goods, and some descriptions of hardware, — such 
as sword-blades, spear-heads, etc. 

The commerce of the conntry has been greatly reduced by the con- 
tinned preyalence of internal war&re. The chief exports axe gold- 
dost, ivory, and slaves. 

Cities.— GoNDAB, the capital of the State of Amhara, which com- 
pxises all the conntry west of the Tacazzee Eiver, is situated on an 
eleyated plain about 20 miles north-east of Lake Dembea. This cit^ 
and state are now in the hands of the Gallas. 

AsTKOBAB, the capital of Shoa (a southern state of Abyssinia), lies 
800 miles south-east of Gondar. 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

BxMASK.~TJiider this head we sliall include the countries bordering on the ooasU be- 
tween Abyssinia on tbe'north and the Zoola conntry on the south. 

SOMAUU TERRITORY, on LAND OF THE SOMAULIES.— 
This territory lies south-east of Abyssinia, and comprises the district 
of Adel in the north, and j^an in the south. The Somaulies are 
divided into numerous tribes ; — some of them are industrious and carry 
on considerable trade. 

At Berbera a great fair is held annually, between the months 
of October and April, attended by a vast concourse of people from 
the ac^acent countries of Africa and Western Asia. 

Zeitla, a small seaport town of the district of Adel, is governed 
by a chiefi subject to the Pashaw of Egypt. 

Hubbub, situated in the eastern part of thb Somauli Territory, is 
a place of considerable trade. The people are Mohammedans, and it 
is said they admit no Christians within the walls of the town. 

ZANGUEBAR. — ^Zanguebar, the coast of which is called the 
SwMiili Country, extends from the land of the Somaulies to Mozam- 
bique. It is partly subject to the Sultan or Imaum of Muscat, and 
partly governed by native princes. The trade is chiefly in the hands 
of the Arabs. The exports consist mainly of rice, sugar, gums, 
elephants' teeth, and ostrich feathers. 

Zaxzibab, on Zanzibar Island, is the capital and metropolis of the 
Sultan's possessions in Eastern Africa, and the great emporium of the 
East African trade. Maqadoxa, or Magadosho, capital of a state of 
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tlie same name, is the chief commercial port between Gape Gnardafni 
and Jnba. 

QuiLOA, or Keeloa, on a small island, near the coast, is the resi- 
dence of a governor under the Imanm of Muscat. 

MOZAMBIQUE.— This oonntiy extends along the east coast of 
Africa, from Oape Delgado, to the Zooln Country. The chief settlo- 
ments on this line of coast are Mozambique, Quilimane, and Sofala. 

These towns are in possession of the Portuguese. Though tho 
entire country is claimed by this nation, yet there is no actual occupar 
tion of the territory except in the towns mentioned and in their vicin- 
ily. The exports are slaves, ivory, gold, and coflfee. Ivory is tho 
staple artide of trade. 

The town of Mozambique, the residence of the Portuguese gover- 
nor, and the capital of the Portuguese possessions in Eastern Africa, 
is situated on an island of the same name, near the coast. 

QuxLDCANE, on the Quilimane Elver, a north branch, or arm of the. 
Zambeze, is the capital of a government of the Portuguese possessions 
in Mozambique. Sofala, also, is the capital of a government, and 
carries on considerable export trade* 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Chief DiTi£ioiis.—Th6 chief divisions of Southern Africa are, tho 
Zoolu Country, Natal Colony, CaffVaria, Cape Colony, Hottentots' 
Country, and the Country of the Bechuanas. 

ZOOLU COUNTRY.— This territory is situated between Mozam- 
bique and the Natal Colony. The Zoolahs belong to the CafiEre race. 

NATAL, a colony of Great Britain, lies south of the Zoolu Coun- 
try. The surface is undulating and well watered, the soil fertile, and 
the climate, though hot, is said to be healthy. Cotton, indigo, and 
the QUg[ar-cane, grow wild, and fruits are plentiful 

PiBTEBMABTTZBUBa, the Capital, is situated about fifty miles from 
Port N"atal, the only harbor of the colony. On this harbor, D'Urban, 
the only port town, is located. 

CAFFRAEIA lies between Natal and Cape Colony. The Caffiros 
are of a dark brown complexion, and have frizzled hair, which is said • 
to be less woolly than that of the negro. War, hunting, and tending 
cattle, are the chief employments of the men, while the women buHd 
the huts and till the land. A part of Caffiraria is now under the con- 
trol of tho British, and Keno William's Town is the capitaL 
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OAPE COLONY, a dependency of Great Britain, extends from the 
eouth coast of Africa to the Orange River. The soil along the coast 
is fertile ; the climate, somewhat changeable, owing to the extreme 
irregnlarity of the rains. Wild animals, such as lions, hyenas, rhinoc- 
eroses, hippopotamuses, etc., are numerous, particularly in the northern 
districts. Oxen are used for purposes of draught, and convey the 
produce from the interior to Cape Town and other ports for shiprnwit. 

The inhabitants consist of British settlers, Dutch farmers, or Boors, 
Hottentots, and Oaffres. Cattle rearing forms the most important 
branch of rural industry. The commerce of the colony is consider- 
able ; the chief exports are com, wine, wool, hides, horns, ivory, and 
butter. 

Cape Town, the capital of the colony, lies on the south side of 
Table Bay. It is the chief seaport ; and vessels frequently stop at the 
town for the purpose of obtaining water and other refreshments. 

THE HOTTENTOTS' COUNTRY.— This country is atuated north 
of Cape Colony, and is inhabited by various tribes, generally known 
by the name of Hottentots. 

Some of them live upon gums, roots, and a kind of bread which 
they make from the pith of the palm-tree. The better sort live upon 
the milk and flesh of their cattle, and the produce of the chase. 

The Namaquas (a branch of the Hottentot race) dwell in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Orange River. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE BECHUANAS.— This extensive and 
populous region lies north of Cape Colony, between the Zoolu Country 
on the east, and the Hottentots' Country on the west. 

The inhabitants are divided into various tribes, and each has its 
hereditary chief or king, who commonly resides in the largest town 
that belongs to his particular tribe. 

They are said to excel the other tribes of Southern Africa in arts 
and civilization. They cultivate the soil, live in comfortable, woU- 
construoted houses, and have several large towns in their territory. 

LESSON CL. 
WESTERN AFRICA. 

Bemask.— Under this head we shall inclade all the countries bordering on the coast 
Q:om the Ilottentots^ Conntry to the Great Desert 

COUNTRY OF THE, CIMBEBAS AND DAWLAEAS.— But 
little is known of this region, which lies north of the Hottentots 
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Country, except that it is inhabited by the tribes aoove named. They 
reside chiefly in the interior, and possess large herds of oattle. The 
Daniaras construct their habitations by placing poles together and 
covering them with sMns. 

GUINEA.— This country is divided into Upper and Lower Guinea, 
and subdivided into several states; the chief of these are Benin, 
Abomey, Ooomassie, Biafra, Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela. 
This part of Africa is inhabited by various negro tribes. They enjoy 
but few of the comforts of civilization, and live in a state of barbarity. 
Among the vegetable productions of Guinea, the palm-tree is the 
most useftd. Its nuts, when young, are eaten roasted, and from them, 
when old, an oil is extracted, which the natives use with their food. 
From the trunk of the tree is drawn a species of wine, and of the 
leaves are made ropes, nets, etc. 

The negro traders bring ebony, palm-oil, gold dust, slaves, ivory, 
etc., from the interior to the settlements on the coast, and exchange 
them fop beads, gunpowder, fire-arms, tobacco, etc., brought in vessels 
from various countries of the civilized world. 

The British have some settlements on the coast of Upper Guinea, of 

which Cape Coast Castle is the capital. The chief exports from this 

sea-port town consist of palm-oil, gold dust, maize, and tortoise-shell. 

LIBERIA, a Fegro republic, extends along the coast about 820 

miles. It was established by the American Colonization Society in 

1821, as a place of refuge for free 
blacks, and those who might be- 
come free in the United States. It 
became a republic in 1848. Agri- 
culture is extensively pursued, and 
commerce is largely increasing. 

SIEERA LEONE, a colonial pos- 
session of Great Britain, is situated 
on the coast of Senegambia, and 
contains an Area of 282 square miles. 
SENEGAMBIA is an extensive 
region of "Western Africa, lying 
south of the Great Desert. It is 
The climate is intensely hot, and the pro- 
The inhabitants are chiefly negroes ; 
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divided into several states. 

ductions are varied and abundant. 

the most important tribes being the Jaloofe, the Foulahs, and tlio 

Mandingoes. 
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The Jaloof States are in the neighborhood of the Senegal River and 
Gape Yerde : the Fonlah States lie higher up the same river ; and tiie 
Mandingo States are situated chiefly on the Senegal,-to the north and 
eflst of the Jaloof States. The French, English^ and Portaguese have 
somo small settlements on the rivers. 

Tdcbo is the capital of Foota Jallou, a state of Senegambia, situated 
ne^r the source of the Gambia Biver. Bbnovtm is the capital of 
Ludamar, a north-«astem state of Senegambia. 

SAHARA, OB THE GREAT DESERT.— This vast desert occu- 
pies the central part of Northern Africa. 

Both the soil and the climate are unfavorable to vegetation, and 
consequently aSbrd very sparingly the means of sustaining animal life. 
This is not the case, however, throughout the country, for there are 
a few fertile spots called oases. In the south there are some exten- 
sive salt mines. 

\ Between the countries sonth and those north of the Desert, is established a 
commerce, which is carried on by carayans consisting of from two hundred to 
five hundred persons and several hundred camels. 

The merchants bring from Soudan, gold, ivoiy, slaves, ostrich feathers, eta, 
and take, in return, European mannfacturesy The most westerly oaravau 
route is firom Timbuctoo on the south, to Tatta, and thence to Fez in Moroooo, 
on the north, whether route is from Lake Taad to Mouizouk; and one still 
further east extends from Wara in Darfur, to Siout in Egypt. 

To the west of the route between Timbuctoo and Fez, live the 
Moors ; and t6 the east of it are the Tooareeks. The Moors of the 
Desert are represented as being very different from the Moors who 
inhabit the towns in the Barbary States. As no portion of their ter- 
ritory is fit for cultivation, they depend entirely on the produce of 
their herds. They do not live in fixed habitations, but in tents, which 
they remove from one place to another, to find sufficient herbage for 
their fiocks. 

The Tibboos occupy a territory lying along the route from Lake 
Tsad to Mourzouk. Their country is the best part of the desert, as 
it contains several oases. They carry on considerable trade with ^o 
caravans which pass through their territory. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Central Africa comprises all the interior re^ons of the African 
Peninsula, from the Great Desert on the north to the Country of the 
Bochnanas on the south. 
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SOUDAN. — Sondan is a vast country divided into numerous 
stat^ or kingdoms, of whose limits we have no accnrate acconnt 

The entire region is understood to extend from Sahara on the 
north to about the sixth parallel of north latitude on the south, and 
from Kordofan on the east to Senegambia on the west. Its chief 
states are Houssa, Boumou, Kanem, Bergoo, Darfnr, Begharmi, Ada- 
mana, Tarriba, and Bambarra. 

HOUSSA is a huge state lying west of BoumoiL It is inhabited ohiofly by 
Fellaths. They are an industrious as well as warlike race ; and the eonmt^. 
yields in abundance whea^t^ froita^ vegetables, cotton, and indigo. EIano is Iho 
capital town. r 

BOURNOU occupies an extensive plain, watered by the Yeoo River. The 
mass of the inhabitants are negroes, and their principal wealth consists in 
slaves and cattle. Kouka, on the west bank of Lake Tsad, is the capital town. 

EANEM is a large state situated north of Lake Tsad. The inhabitants pos- 
sess numerous herds of horses and cattle. 

BER600, or WAD AY, is a large but imperfectly known state, lying west 
of Darfur. The inhabitants oaiiy on some trade with Egypt by means of 
earavBiM. Wara is the capital town. 

DABFUR.— The boundaries of this state are not known : it lies, however, 
west of Kbrdofaa. The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs and Negroes. The 
chief products are rice, millet, maize, tobacco, tamarinde, dates, etc Cobbs 
is the. capital town. 

BEGHABMI, or BAGIEMI, is situated south-east of Lake Tsad. Ite capi- 
tal, according to Homemann, is Mbsna. 

AD AMAN'A — ^This state lies south of Boumou. The capital town is Yola. 

YARRIB A is represented as being a laige and populous state lying along 
the western side of the Niger. Katdnqa is the capital town. 

BAMBARRA is a fine plain watered by the Niger, and Seqo, its capital, 
b a large and flourishing town. It has numerous mosques, and carries on 
oondderable trade. It was at this place that Mungo Park first saw the Joliba, 
or Niger ; and at Bousse, on the same river, he was killed in 1805. 

TiMBUcroo, an important trading dty of Soudan, on the border of The 
Great Desert^ is celebrated as being extensively engaged in the caravan trade. 

KOBDOFAN", a country of Central Africa lying east of Darfur, is 
inhabited chiefly by Negroes, Arabs, and emigrants from Dongola.' 

This country was subdued by the Pashaw of Egypt, and it there- 
fore forms a port of the Egyptian dominions. Obeid is the capital. 

THE GALLA COUNTRYc— This country is situated south-west 
of Abyssinia. The Gallas are divided into numerous tribes, and are 
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dispersed in great numbers over the adjoiniog cotintries. They a 
described as being very ferocious and cruel. ^ 

A vast extent of unexplored country lies south of Soudan. It 
Bometiines called Ethiopia. 



LESSON OIX 

ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

SOOOTRA^— This island lies in the Indian Ocean, about 120 miles 
oast of Oape Guardafui. The inhabitants are chiefly Bedouins. It is 
governed by the Sultan of Keshin, a small state of Arabia. 

8£iTOBEIiIi& ISXjES.— This group, consisting of about 80 isles, 
some of which are mere rocks, lies in the Indian Ocean, east of AMca. 
It is a dependency of the British Colony of Mauritius. 
, f ASAIRANTB ISIiES.-^This group contains about 11 small islets^ 
situated south-west of the Seychelles. 

They are destitute of water, but are visited by the inhabitants of 
Mauritius and the Seychelles during the turtle fishery season. 

COMORO ISLES.— This group lies at the north entrance of 
Mozambique Channel. The islands are mountainous and the inhabit- 
ants consist chiefly of Arabs and I^egroes. The exports are cocoa-nut 
oil and tortoise-shell. 

MADAGASCAR, containing an area about equal to that of 
ErancCj is situated east of Continental Africa, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Channel of Mozambique. The island is divided by a 
ridge of mountains which extends from north to south. 

Soil, ttc — ^The soil is very fertile, with rich pasturage and mag- 
niflcent forests; but the climate is hot and unhealthy, particularly on 
the coasts. 

The forests contam a great variety of beautiful and useful trees, 
among which may be mentioned a sort of wild fig-tree, yielding a 
milky juice, which thickens into an elastic gum. Of this the natives 
make flambeaox for various purposes, but particularly for fishing during 
the night. 

The raven, a species of palm-tree, is peculiar to this island. The 
wood serves fbr planks ; the fibs of the leaves are used for partition 
walls ; with the leaves, the people thatch their dwellings, or make 
plates, and other dishes ; the top part of the tree, which is a kind of 
cabbage, serves as an article of food, and its flowers afford a gummy 
substance, somewhat resembling honey. 
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Bilk-worms are reared, and honey and wax are found in great 
abundance in the woods. Minerals are abundant. 

InbaUtants, ete«— The inhabitants are mostly of Malay, Arabian, and 
"Negro origin. The island is divided into several provinces, each having 
a chief, who is subject to one Conmion sovereign styled the king. 
Tanakabivo, the capital, is situated near the centre of the island. 

MAURITIUS^— This island, a colony of Great Britain, lies east of 
Madagascar. The surface is well watered, and the soil in the valleys 
fertile. The climate is quite warm, but healthy. Post Louis, the 
capital, is a strongly fortified town. 

BOURBON, a French colonial possession, is situated in the Indian 
Ocean, east of Madagascar. No venomous serpents are found on the 
island. The chief exports are sugar, coffee, dyewoods, •spices, and 
saltpetre. The inhabitants consist of whites, Creoles, and slaves; the 
latter forming about one half the entire population. St. Dsnis^ the 
capital, lies on the north side of the island. 




ST. HBLBNA^— This small island, contaming only about 48 sq, 
miles, lies in the Atlantic Ocean, about 1200 miles jfrom the west coast 
of the south part of Africa. The interior is an elevated table-land. 

LoNGWOOD, the residence of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 1816 till his 
IB* 
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death, -which ooGnrred May 5th, 1821, is dtoated <m this plaieoa. 
Thia iaUnd belongs to Uie British. Jahxbtowh, the capital, lies in a 
narrow ravine on the north-west coast 

ASOENSIQNir-'This solitary island lies abont 800 miks norf2i« 
west of St. Helena. It is in possession of the British, and serves as a 
place of rendezrons for their African squadron. Turtles and birds' 
eggs form articles of export 

OAPB VBBDB ZSLZI&— This group, consisting of abont 14 
islands, is sitoated west of Senegambia. Emits are abundant, and 
venomous reptiles are unknown. Amber is found along the coasts, and 
turtles are numerous. The islands belong to Portugal 

CANARY ISLE&— This group, consistang of seven principal 
islands and«a few small isles, lies abont 150 miles west of Sahara. The 
chief products arc grain, wine, oil, sugar, and a great variety of de- 
licious fruits. Numerous singing birds are found on these islands. 
The inhabitants are of European origin, mostly Spaniards. The islands 
bdong to Spain. ^ 

MADEIRA ISI1IS&— These isles, which belong to Portugal, are 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, west of Morocco. The group consists 
of Madeira, Porto Santo, and a few islets. 

In Madeira, the vine is the leading article of culture. Tropical 
fruits are abundant, and also a great variety offish. The climate is 
remarkably uniform throughout the year, and is celebrated for its 
salubrity. Funchal, the capital, lies on the south side of the island. 
It is the chief emporium of the wine trade. 

AZORES^— lliis group of about nine islands, lying north-west oi 
the Madeira Isles, belongs to Portugal. The chief exports are wine, 
brandy, lemons, oranges, salted pork, and bee£ 

There are few good harbors in the islands, which is a hindrance to 
their commercial prosperity. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

AUSCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTEUES OF AFRICA. 
^ (Eolating chiefly to the Barbaiy States^ Egypt, Nubia, and Abyaelnlik) 

LESSON CLIL 
1. Where ia Africa ? How Is it bounded ? What is its greatest length ? 
What its breadth ? What pbysicnl peculiarity has Africa, with rogaid to its 
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smface ? How many miles of coast line has Africa ? To what race do the 
inhabitants of Northern Africa chiefly belong ? By whom is the remainder 
mostly inhabited ? What is the state of ciTilization in Africa ? What do we 
know of the history of this country ? 

2. What political division is Morocco ? Where is it sitnated ? Describe 
the surface. What becomes of the wat^r supplies daring the hot season? 
For what is the soil celebrated ? What people inhabit Morocco ? Who con- 
dtict the mercantile transactions ? In what are the Berbers principally en- 
gaged ? VBy whom are the merchant caravans always attended ? How is the 
city of Morocco sitnated ? Mention the chief seaport of the empire. 

8. What city is sometimes the residence of the emperor ? For what Is 
Fez noted ? Has Algiers good seaports ? Where are the fertile portions of 
the colony? What valuable fisheries on the coast? What is the character 
of the "natives? To what government does Algiers belong? What is done 
-with the ore taken from the mines ? What are the Isading exports of the 
Colony? 

4. What o£Bcer reades in the cify of Algiers ? With what places does this 
city have regular steam conununication ? Where is Tunis ? Describe its soil 
and climate. What forms the principal food of the inhabitants ? Describe 
the traveling facilities. What axumals are used as beasts of burden? Why 

Is Tunis called a heifUk f For what is Koirwan noted ? 

5. What does Tripoli include ? Where is it situated ? Describe the snr* 
face in the eastern part In the western. In the southern. During what 
part of the year do droughts prevail ? By whom are the towns principally in- 
habited ? What are the chief manufactures ? What is TripoU styled ? Why 
is it- called a pashawlic ? By whom is the province of Barca inhabited ? 

6. By whom is Fezzan governed ? To whom does this sultan pay tribute ? 
What is the chief product of Fezzan ? What the principal food of the inhabi- 
tants? For what is Mourzouk noted? What political division is Egypt? 
Where is it situate^ ? What is the great feature of its surface ? What' is the 
effect of the annual inundations of the Nile ? 

> 7. Are snow and rain frequent in Egypt ? What kind of grain is exten- 
sively cultivated ? What are its uses ? Wlio hold the principal offices under 
government ? What specimens of ancient art are seen in Egypt ? Where is 
Ghizeh ? Where are the three principal Egyptian pyramids? What is the 
largest one called? What is its height? What improvements in traveUng 
facilities have lately been made in Egypt ? By whom ? How is the journey 
made from Europe to India by " the overland route ? " 

8. Are manufactures extenave in Egypt? .What facilities for manufac- 
turing are wanting here ? What are the leading exports ? Which of these 
is the most important ? What city is the capital of Egypt ? How far is Cairo 
from the Mediterranean ? Where is Alexandria situated ? 
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OCEANIA, OR OOEANICA. 

LESSON CIIV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Stbteicatioault Abkakgsd. 

Deaoribe the following IsUmds aikd Island Groups^ viz. : — ^Bosnr, 
Babdwioh,' Mabquesas, Low Arohifelaqo, — Osnaburgh, — GAMBncB, 
— Pitcairii, — Society, Oooks, Ebiendlt, Feejee, Nayigatobs, TJmoix^ 
OsNTBAi. Abghipelaoo, Oaboubb, and Ladbone. 

State in wJiat Group and in wJiatpart of it ia ea>ch of tlie following 
Islands^ viz. ;-— Bacly, — ^Nihati, Kanhai, Oahu, Molokai, Maui, Hawaii, 
Lanai,— Hiaon, Nukahiva, Ohiyaoa, — ^Palliseb, or Faumoxu, Kma 
Geobge^b, Resolution, Bow, — ^TaMti,— Tongatabu: — 

Vanna Levn, Viti Levn,— Sayaii, Upoln, Tatmk,— MabshaiX| 
GmBEBT, Kjngbmill, Taswell, DePeybtees, Elliob's, — ^Pelew, Yap, 
Eqoi, Guliay, Elato, Enderby, Lutke, Hogolek, Moetlook, Puihi- 
PET, SiNiAviN, Oualan, — ^Urae, Assmnption, Grigan, Pagou, Amalgan, 
Saypan, Tinian, Bota, and Gnahan. 

PA&T H. 

Mention the "boundaries of the following Countries^ vui.: — 
AusTBATJA, — ^Korth Australia, Kew South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and West Australia. 

State in what part of Australia is each of the following Lands^ 
viz. : — ^De Witt, Tasman, Aruliem, and Nuyts. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz.:-^ 
Victoria,— Brisbane, Bathurst, Paramatta, Sydney,-— Melbourisx, 
Geelongy^ADELAiDB, — ^Albany, and Perth. 

Describe the following Islands and Island Groups^ viz. : — 
New Guinea, Admiralty, — ^New Ireland, New Britain, — Solomon, 
LouiazADE, Santa Oruz, or Queen Oharlotte^b, — Vanikoro,'— -Banes, 
New Hebrides, LoYALTY,-rNew Caledonia, Norfolk, — ^New Zealand, 
Chatham, Van Diemen's Land, and Kangaroo. 

State in what Group and in what part of it is each of the following 
Islands^ viz. : — ^Bougainyille, Choiseul, Isabel, Malayta, Guadalcanar, 
St. Christoval, — Espiritu Santo, Sandwich, Erromango, — New UlstOTi 
New Mimster, and New Leinster. 
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Describe the following Island Towns^ viz : — ^Auckland, Wellington, 
Kelson, Donedin,— Latmceston, and Hobart Town. 

Describe the following Mountains^ me, : — Anstralian Alps, 
Mount Alexander, — and Mount Egmont. 

Describe the following Seas^ viz. : — Timor and Coral. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bwys^ viz, : — Oarpentario, HaK- 
fkx, Botany, Spencer's, Australia, Geographe, and Shark. 

Describe the following Straits, viz, : — ^Torres, Bass, — ^Dampier, 
€k>ok'8, and Foveaux. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz. : — ^Murray, Murrumbidgee, 
Darling, and Swan. 

. MSOK CLY. 

MAP STUDIES.— (CWwtierf.) 

Describe the foUovAng Islands and Island, Groups^ viz,: — 
PmLHTiNE, Spioe, or Moltjooas,— Tdiob, — ^Elores, Sandalwood, Sunn 
bawa, Java, Sumatra, Banca, Borneo, and Celebes. 

State in what Group and in what part of it is each of the following 
Islands, vis.;— ^ Luzon, Samar, Leyte, Mindanao, Palawan, Mindoro, 
Penay, Kegros,—- Gilolo, Bouro, Oeram, Band a, Amboyna, and Bouro. 

State the situation of the following Island Towns, viz, : — Ma- 
RiLLA, Batayia* Samaraug, Surabaya, Sourakarta, Djokjokarta, — 
Acheen, Siak, Palembang, Bencoolen, Padang, — ^Borneo, Bax^jarmassin, 
Pontianak, Sarawak, — ^Menado, and Macassar. 

Describe the following Seas, viz, : — Sooloo, Celebes, and Java. 

Describe the following Gulfs, viz, : — Tomini, Tolo, and Bony. 

Describe the following Straits, viz, : — ^Molucca, t Bali, Sunda, and 
Macassar. 

OCEANIA. 

^ LESSON CLVL 

Are* in eq. mlleS) 4,500,000. Popnlatioii, 21,000,000. 

Geograpblcal Position.— Oceania, or Oceanica, one of the Grand ift- 
visions of land on the globe, comprises within its limits the Australian 

* Bee Map of AMa, where the islands belonging to the Philippine Gronp are drawn on 
a loigor scale. 

t Bali Strait separates Bali Idand fkom Jaya. 
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Oontinent, and the greater part of th» isUnds and island groups of the 
Paoifio Ocean. 

Hoir Diyidedi— It is divided into three principal parts, viz. :— East* 
em Oceania, or Polynesia, Oentral Oceania, or Anstralasia, and West- 
ern Oceania, or Malaysia. 

POLYNESIA. 

Under this head is included a vast numher of islands irregularly 
scattered over the immense expanse of the Pacific, between Malaysia 
and Anstralasia on the west, and the American Oontinent on the east. 

GrovpSt— The principal groups of Polynesia are the Bonin, Sandwich, 
Marquesas, Low Archipelago, Society, Oooks, Friendly, Kavigators^ 
Feqjee, Oentral Archipelago, Oaroline, and the Ladrone. Those which 
lie south of the equator are called thei South Sea Islands, while those 
on the north are comprehended under the name of Micronesia. 

Soil, dlmate, and Prodiictfmi8« — ^In the mountainous islands of Poly- 
nesia the soil is exceedingly fertile. The climate, though warm, is tem- 
pered hy the surrounding ocean. Vegetation is rich and abundant. 

Various species of palm, cocoa-nut trees, and tree-ferns, cover the 
narrow spaces of land on most of the isles, down to the very edge of 
the ocean. The bread-fruit is an important article of native diet 
throughout Polynesia. Tropical fruits and flowers of brilliant hues 
are scattered in great profusion over the surface of this distant island- 
world. 

The* chief minerals ara gold, diamonds, copper, lead, coals, tin, and 
rock salt. The principal animals are ourang-outangs, monkeys, kan- 
garoos, black swans, birds-of-paradise, Malay tapirs, etc., together 
with a great variety of domestic animals. 

InhaMtants, ete«— Polynesia is inhabited mainly by tribes of a light- 
brown color, closely allied to the Malay race. These tribes are for the 
most part in a savage condition, except where Ohristianity and civili- 
zation have been introduced among them. 

The natives of the Sandwich Isles have embraced Ohrist^|||r. 
There are, at the present day, about 60 missionary stations established 
afhong the South Sea Islands. These support about 400 schools, em- 
bracing nearly 20,000 pupils. 

BONIN ISIiES^— These consist of three small groups lying in the 
Korth Pacific Ocean about 500 miles from Jedo. The climate is ex- 
cellent and the soil productive. The middle group contains one good 
barbor which (owing to geographical position) may become the port 
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of an important oommerdal city. 
Britiah. 



These islands are claimed by the 




Tlia FlAg of the Sandwieh Itlea. 



THB SANBWZOB ISLEB^ 

These islands, the most important 
gronp of Polynesia, lie in the North 
Pacific Ocean, about 1,800 miles 
west of Galifomia.. There are 18 
islands in the gronp, only eight of 
which are inhabited. 

Svrfiice, etc.— In Hawaii, the .arg- 
est Island of Polynesia, containing 
an area of 4,040 square miles, there 
are several active volcanoes. The 
climate is mild and salubrions 
Wheat is raised in the uplands^ 
and in the. valleys, cofee, sngar, cotton, tobacco, arrow-root, cocoa, 
bread-frnit, yams, etc., are produced. 

InliaMtaiits, etc*— The natives belong to the light-colored Oceanic 
stock. Owing to the advantageous position of these islands (being a 
kind of common centre for the principal whaling-gronnds of the ITorth 
Pacific), their harbors are often visited by British and American 
vesseb. The chief exports are sngar, coffee, whalebone, and whale-oil. 
Honolulu, the commercial emporimn and capital of the gronp, is 
situated on the Island of Oahu. 

THE BSARQUZ2SAS ISLANDS.— This group lies in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 2000 mUes west of Peru, between the parallels of 8° 
and 10^ south latitude. Nukahiva, the largest island, is 70 miles in 
circumference. 

Surface) etc* — ^The surface is mountainous, and the level districts 
yield a great variety of tropical produce. 

InhaUtaats, etc*— The inhabitants are superior in physical endow- 
ments to those of many other of the Islands of Polynesia; but -they 
are less civilized. They are now under the sovereignty of France. 

LOW AROHJPEZiAao.— This archipelago, consisting of numerous 
groups comprising about 90 islands, lies between the Marquesas and 
the Society Islands. Very few of them are inhabited, and Uie naviga- 
tion of the adjacent waters is exceedingly dangerous. 

QATVrBTFR ISLANDS.— This coral group lies in the South Pacific 
Ocean, south-east of the Low Archipelago. It consists of five larger 
islands and several small islets. They are important as being the only 
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known station (except Pitcaim Island) between Oliili and the Islaud 
of Tahiti, where good water can be obtained. The largest island is 
abont six miles in length, and is inhabited. 

PITOAIRN ZSLAND.— This small, solitary island of the South 
Pacific Ocean, lies about 800 miles south-east of the Gambler Islands, 
and abont half-way between Panama and Australia. It is seven miJos 
in circumference. 

This island is interesting chiefly from its connection with tho 
history of a remarkable colony founded here in 1790, by the mntinoers 
of the English ship Bounty. 




AbteTai lifty, laland of TaUti. 



SOCIETY ISLES.— This group Hes in the South Pacific Ocean 
BoutK-west of the Low Archipelago. It consists of the Island of Tahiti 
which is about 82 miles in length, and a great number of smaller 
islands. 

Surface, etc — All the islands are lofty and more or less mountainous, 
and the soil is fertile. They are more frequently visited than any 
other islands in the South Pacific, and some commerce, consisting 
ehiefly in the export of pearl-shells, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, and arrow- 
root, is carried on by the various foreigners settled here. 
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bbaMtants, etCt— The inhabitants resemble the Sandwich Muiders 
Xheir chief oocnpations are agricnltnre, fishing, and canoe-bnilding; 
the first is very rudely conducted. 

Papikti, a village on the north-west coast of Tahiti, is the capital 
of the islands. The entire group is under the protection of Franco. 

LESSON CLYIL 
P L YNE S I A.— (Cbnfwittei) 

COOHS, or HERVET XSLXIS.— This group consists of a few small 
islands lying south-west of the Society Isles. The inhabitants are 
Malays. 

FBIENDLT, or TONGA ISIiBS^This group lies in the South 
Pacific Ocean, west of Oooks Isles. Tongatabu, the largest and most 
southerly island of the group, and the residence of its sovereign, is 
about 60 miles in circumference. 

Surface) etc*— The surface is for the most part low, and the soil ez« 
ceedingly fertile. The natives are described as being industrious, 
ingenious, and fond of amusements. They cultivate yama^ sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, sngar-^cane, shaddocks, limes, 
etc. The pandanus is one of their most useful trees ; as of it all their 
mats are made. Most of these islands are of coral formation. 

FEEJEIS ISIiHS.— These islands are the most westerly of 1^ 
Polynesian Groups of the South Padfic Ocean. The entire group 
comprises 150 islands, 65 of which are inhabited. Viti Levu, the 
largest island, is about 80 miles in length by 50 in breadth. 

Snrfiiee, etc* — Some of the islands ore mountainous, and all of them 
are supposed to be of volcanic origin. The soil is fertile, and fruits of 
various Muds, including the bread-fruit, of which there are here nine 
different sorts, are abundant. The chief article of food is the yam. 

InhaMtantS) ete. — The Peejeeans are a barbarous race. Human 
sacrifices and cannibalism are common among them. It is said that 
war is their constant occupation. The group is divided into several 
districts and governed by as many chiefe. 

NAVIGATORS ISUESS^ — This group, comprising eight islands, 
lies in the South Pacific Ocean north-east of the Feejee Isles. The 
most important islands are Upoln, Tutmla, and Savaii ; the last con- 
tains an area of 700 square mUes. 

Surface, etc— The surface is for the most part mountainous. The 
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Boil is ricli; the climate is more moist than that of the Society 
Isles, and the vegetation more luxurions. The bread-fruit is the most 
abundant of all the trees, and grows here to a very large size. 

InliaMtaiits, etc— The inhabitants are represented as being intelli- 
gent, good-natured, and hospitable. 

TEQEi CENTRAL AROHIPBIiAGO. — ^Under this head are in« 
cluded several groups of islands, extending from about the 10th parallel 
of north, to the same degree of south, latitude. 

TUJU MARflHATiTi ISLANDS comprise two parallel chains of' 
islands, called respectively Badack and Ealick. 

ISE GILBBRT ISZ<ANDS include the Eingsmill Group, which 
contains about 15 islands. The inhabitants are frequently at war with 
each other. The population of the group is estimated at about 60,000. 

THB CAROUNB ISLANDS^— These islands are divided into 
numerous groups, extending from east to west^ over a space of about 
2000 miles^ Many of them are of coral formation. The most westerly 
group is Pelew, and the most easterly island is Oualan. The latter is 
about 10 miles in length, and contains abundant supples of water, 
fruit, and fish. 

The Pelew Group consists of seven islands and several islets, all of 
coral formation. The chief island of the Yap Group is mountainoufl 
and abounds in precious metals. The Egoi Group consists of numerous 
low coralline islands, only a part of which are inhabited. 

The climate of the Carolines is mild, and the inhabitants are repre- 
sented as being skillful navigators, living chiefly on the produce of 
their fishing. 

* These islands belong nominally to Spain, and form part of the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands. 

THE XjADRONS, or MARIANNE ISLANDS.— This group, con- 
sisting of about 20 islands, of which only five are inhabited, lies in 
the North Pacific Ocean, north of the Caroline Group. Guahan, the 
largest island, is about 80 miles in circumference. 

Sarfice^ etc* — The general aspect of these islands is beautiful and 
picturesque; their mountains are covered with perpetual verdure, and 
their soil is exceedingly fertile. 

The climate is in general serene and temperate, except in July and 
August, when the weather is very hot. The chief productions are 
cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, and the plantain. Insects are numerous. 

Inlialiitants, etc* — ^The present inhabitants are for the most part 
descendants of emigrants from the Philippine Islands. The Ladroues 
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are regarded as a Spanish ppsse9sion^ and incladed in the gOYermnent 
of the Philippines. The Spanish goTemor resides in the Island of 
6uahan« 

IB3S0N ciym. 
AUSTRALASIA, 

This division of Oceania includes the Australian Oontinent and 
cumeroas islands situated in the adjacent waters. 

AUSTRALIA. 
Area in bq. miles, 8,000^000. Popolation, 500,000. 

Citogri^Iiical Position.— Australia lies south of the equator, between 
the South Pacific Ocean on ^e east and the Indian Ocean on the west. 
Its greatest length from east to west is about 2400 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 1900. Its coast line is estimated at nearly 8000 mUes. 

Hoir DiTided.— Australia is divided into five colonies, belon^g to 
Great Britain, viz : — "SoTth Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and^est Australia. North Australia, owing to its 
hot and unhealthy climate, has been abandoned. 
' Snifaeer— The greater part of the interior is yet unexplored; but 
those portions which have been visited are said to be dry and barren 
plains. The most elevated mountain range of this country extends 
along its east coast. 

Soil, etc. — ^Inthe eastern, south-eastern, and south-western portions 
of the continent, there are large tracts of fertile land. The climate is, « 
in general, dry and healthy : tiie northern parts, which are within the 
tgrrid zone, are of course hot. A scarcity of jfresh water, whether in 
the form of rivers or lakes, forms a marked characteristic of the Aus- 
tralian Continent. 

-Both the vegetable and animal productions of Australia present the 
most striking contrast to those of other parts of the world. The 
native trees are all evergreens ; and the forests consist chiefy of acacias, 
gum-trees, and gigantic ferns. Australia possesses no native fruits 
capable of being used as food, except a few berries. Many of the food 
plants of Europe have been introduced, and are now cultivated with 
success in the diSerent settlements. 

There are in this country no elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, 
or any beasts of prey except the dingo, or native dog, which often 
commits serious ravages upon the property of the settlers. Reptiles 
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and insects are nmnerons. The most remarkable qnadrnped (found 
only in this conntry) is the omithorhynchus,* Among the v^etahle 
anomalies are cherries with thoir stones on the outside, and trees 
which shed their bark instead of their leaves.* 
"""TliluiUtants, etc—The aborigines belong to the negro family of 
nations. The white population, consisting chiefly of British settlers 
and their descendants, is rapidly increasing, owing to the recent dis- 
covery of gold mines in the south-eastern part of the continent. 

The leading industrial pursuits of the settlers are mining and the 
production of wooL 

Eiports.— The chief exports are gold, wool, tallow, and hides. 



^^m^^. 

'^-- '•^'^..: 




Sydney, AostrmUA. 

SmMEY, the capital of the British colony of New South Wales, 
situated on the inlet of Port Jackson, is rapidly advancing in popula- 
tion and commercial importance. 

Melboubne, the capital of the British colony of Victoria, lies near 
the mouth of the Yarra Biver. Steamers ply between this place 
and Hobart Town, Sydney, and other ports of the adjacent colonies; 

* The or'ni-tbo-rhynch'ns has the heak of a dnck andihe body of an otter. It la 18 inehei 
in length, and is covered with a brown for. Its paws are webbed and formed for Bwimminft 
and the hinder ones are armed with a spur throng^ which exudes a poisonous liquid. 
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a regular steam commimicatioii has also been established "with Great 
BritaliL 

A railway has been chartered to connect Melbourne with the gold 
fields of Mount Alexander, and a short one is completed, which ex- 
tends from the town to the beach. 

PAPUA, or NEW GUINSA^— This large island, contaLoing aa 
area of 275,000 square miles, is situated north of the Australian Oon* 
tinent. All that is known respecting it, has been gathered frc^n the 
reports of persons who have traded with the natives on the coasts. 

Snrfacei etc.— The interior is supposed to be mountainous. Many 
of the finest productions of Australasia, comprising fine woods, me- 
dicinal barks, pearls, birds-of-paradise, etc., are brought from this 
island by traders. • 

Inbabitants.— The mhabitants are partly Malays and partly Papuan 
negroes. 

APIVfTRALTY ISLBS. — This group, consisting of about 30 ver- 
dant and beautiful islands, lies in the South Pacific Ocean, north of 
Kew Guinea. The largest of the group is called Great Admiralty 
Island, and is about 60 mUes in length. The natives are a good-look- 
ing race of savages. 

NHW IREIiANXX— This long narrow island, situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, south-east of the Admiralty Isles, is about 240 miles in 
length. The wild nutmeg grows here in great abundance, and the 
cocoa-palm in the highest perfection. The natives ard nearly as blaok 
as the Negroes of Africa. 

NEW BRITAIN.— New Britain, situated in the South Pacific 
Ocean, betweenlJew Ireland and New Guinea, consists chiefly of two 
mountainous, well wooded, and populous islands. The larger* island 
iB supposed to have an area of 24,000 square mUes. _ 

'*&OIjOMON isles. — This group, lying in the South Pacific Ocean, 
east of New Guinea, extends in a N. W. and S. E. direction over about 
550 miles. The islands have not as yet been carefully surveyed. 
They are represented as being elevated, fertile, and well-wooded. 
The inhabitants are partly Malays and partly Papuan negroes. 

LOUISIADB ISLES.— This group, comprising numerous islandsi, 
(80 of which are known, and many others it is believed remiun yet to 
be discovered) is situated in the South Pacific Ocean, east of New Gui- 
nea. Some of these islands are fertile, and afe inhabited by & warlike 
race, of a black or very dark copper color, with woolly hair. 

NEW HEBRIDES*— This group consists of about 20 islands, ly- 
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fug in the Sonth Pacific Ocean, south-east of the Solomon Me& 
Espiritn Santo, the largest island, is about 65 miles in length and 
20 in breadth. 

This group is, for the most part, of volcanic origin. The chief 
productions are figs, nutmegs, oranges, cocoa-nuts, bananas, bread- 
fruit, and the sugar-cane.* It is sometimes visited for cargoes of 
wood. The inhabitants are of the Papuan race. 

NORFOLK. — ^This small island, 14 square miles in' extent, is 
about 1,000 nules east of Australia. It belongs to the British, and is 
the seat of a convict establishment to which the worst dass of crim- 
inals are banished. 

NEW ZEALAND, a colony of Qreat Britain, comprises three 
islands, viz. : Few Ulster, New Munster, and Few Leinster, together 
with several small a^acent isles. Their entire area is about 100,000 
square miles. 

Suiface. — The interior of the islands is mostly hilly, and, in parts, 
mountainous. Egmont, a detached volcanic mountain in Few Ulster, 
attains an elevation of 8,800 feet. The islands are well- watered by 
numerous rivers. 

Soil, etc.— The soil is fertile; the climate, mild and damp; and 
though the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, yet but a small part 
of it consists of plants capable of being used as food. 

European fruits and vegetables are, however, successfblly culti- 
vated. There are few birds, and no wild animals or noxious reptiles 
in "Eew Zealand. The chief minerals are copper, sulphur, and iron. 

InhaMtants, etc— The aborigines belong to the Malay race. Those 
dwelling in the neighborhood of the European settlers have generally 
adopted their habits and pursuits, but the vast m^ority still preserve 
the customs of a barbarous life. The number of Britislrfiettlers amounts 
probably to 25,000, and the total population to about 105,000. 

The chief exports are wool, fiax, timber, and the produce of the 
whale fishery. 

Auckland, the capital of the colony, is situated in the northern 
part of New Ulster Island. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. — This island, a colony of Great Brit 
ain, containing an area of 27,000 square nules, is situated south of 
Australia. 

Snrfiice) etc. — ^The surface is generally mountsdnous, and the soil 
not very fertile. The climate is colder and more humid than that of 
AustraHa. 
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Timber is abtmdant, and pasturage plentlftiL Sheep form the 
most important somroe of weaith. The leading exports are wool, 
whalebone, and whale oil. 

HoBABT Town, the capital of the edony, lies on the sonth ooasti 
Ship*building is here carried on to a considerable extent. 

LESSON Gia. 
MALAYSIA, OR THE ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO. 

This division of Oceania consists of a range of large islands lying 
direotl J south-east of Asia. The j are sometimes styled the East Indies. 

Soil, (Himate, and Prodnetioiis.— The soil is fertile in a high degree, 
and the climate is very warm. The larger islands of Malaysia produce 
sugar, cofTee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and various kinds of valuable tim- 
ber, while the smaller ones yield immense quantities of spices and aro- 
matics. Bice is everywhere extensif ely cultivated ; and sago is raised 
in the eastern islands of the archipelago. Pepper and camphor are 
abundant in Sumatra. 

InliaMtaiits, ete.— The natives of Malaysia are chiefly of the Malay 
race. The Dutch have settlements in various parts, and are masters 
of nearly the whole archipelago, with the exception of the Philip- 
pine Isles, which belong to Spain. 

THB PHTTiTPPINE ISIiBS.— This large group, consisting of 
about 1,000 islands, and contaming an ar^a of 120,000 square miles, 
lies in the northern part of the Asiatic Archipelago. . 

Ltjzok, the largest island, has an estimated area of 57,600 square 
miles. The greater part of this group belongs to Spain, whose do- 
minion is stated to extend over 60,000 square miles. 

Surface^ etc^The sur&ce of the larger islands is very rugged and 
mountainous. The climate is moist, bi^ not so warm as the latitude 
wpuld indicate. Earthquakes and hurricanes are frequent. Timber 
is abundimt, fruits are plentiful and of great variety, and rice is raised 
in quantities, more than sufficient for home consumption. 

InhaMtaiitBy et€«— More than half the population conosts of Malays; 
the remainder are principally Papuan negroes, Chinese, European 
and other settlers. 

Jbnnfiictiires and Exports.— Ooarse earthenware, hats made from 

the fibres of cane, mats, cigar-cases, and rope, form the chief articles 

of native industry. The trade is mainly in the hands of American 

and British merchants, and consists chiefly in the extensive exporta- 

u 
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tion of rice to Ohina, and of sugar, hemp, cigars, rope, and 
wood to Europe, Australia, and the United States. 




Manilla, the capital of Luzon, and of the entire Philippine Group, 
is situated on Manilla Bay. It is the seat of an extensive trade, and 
is noted for its cigar manufactories. 

THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICB ISI^AND&— This group of the 
Asiatic Archipelago includes Gilolo, Oeram, Amhoyna, Bouro, and 
several other islands,— together with the group of the Banda IsleS. 
Their entire area is estimated^it 88,000 square miles. 

These islands are subject to the Dutch, whose chief seat of power 
is at Amhoyna. They are celebrated for their spices, particularly 
nutmegs and cloves. Sagois the principal article of food. 

TIMOR^— This island, which is about 800 miles in length and 40 
in breadth, is situated in the Indian Ocean, south ot the Spice Islands. 

The Dutch and Portuguese claim between them the entire sover- 
eignty of this island. The chief exports are sandal-wood sent to China, 
bees'-wax to Java, and cattle, horses, sago, and maize to Australia, 
Mauritius, and Singapore, in return for various manufactured articles. 

The Aborigines are black, but their hair is not woolly. They in- 
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habit the monntainons parts, while the Malays are mostly in posseseicm 
of the sea-coasts. 

FXiOBBS^ — This island, the largest of the chain that extends from 
Java to Timor, is ahont 200 miles in length and 85 in breadth. It 
contains several lofty volcanic peaks. It is occasionally resorted to 
by homeward-bomid ships for refreshment and provisions. 

SANDAIiWOOD.—This island of the Adatio Archipelago lies 
sonth of Flores. It is abont 120 miles in length, and its average 
breadth is 80 miles. It is fertile and very populous. The Dntch have 
some settlements on the coast. 

S0MBAWA. — ^This island is situated between the Java Sea and 
tbe Indian Ocean* It is about 160 miles in length. It is divided into 
six native states, governed by their respective chiefk, who are either 
allies of the Dntch, or under their protection. 

It is noted for its fine breed of horses ; large numbers of which 
are annually exported. 

JAVA.— This large island, containing an area of 50,000 square 
miles, lies south-east of Sumatra, between the Sea of Java and the In- 
dian Ocean. It belongs to, and is the chief seat of, the Dutch power 
in the East. 

Surfiice.— The southern part of the island is considerably elevated. 
Volcanoes are numerous. 

Soil, etc — The soil is rich, and is noted for the variety and abund- 
ance of its vegetable productions. Eice is the ohief grain cultivated; 
Cotton, sugar, and coffee, are raised in large quantities; and these 
form the leading exports. The climate is hot. 

The great bulk of the foreign trade is carried on through the ports 
of Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya. 

InliaMtants, etc.— The Javanese belong to the Malay ntee, and are 
generally considered superior in civilization to the natives of the other 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Batavia, situated on the north coast of the island of Java, is the 
seat of government of the Dutch settlements in the East Indies. This 
city is the great commercial emporium in which all the merchandise of 
the Dutch company iu India is deposited ; so that here you may find 
the various spices from the Molucca, or Spiqp Islands; gold-dust and 
diamonds from Borneo ; coffee and pepper from Celebes and Sumatra; 
bees^-wax and dye-woods from Timor ; tin from Banca, etc. 

Djokjoeabta and Soubasarta are capitals of native states, in tho 
interior. These are under the protection of the Dutch. 
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6UMA.TBA«— This large island lies in the Indian Ocean immedi- 
ately under the equator. It contains an area of about 130,000 square 
miles. 

Siiifiwe«— The western side of the island is mountainous ; and the 
eastern spreads out into plains, nearly as level as the sea. 

Solly ete«— The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and moirt. The 
staple production is pepper, which, together with oamphw, benzoin, 
dnnamon, ebony rattans, sandalwood, aloes, and sago, forms the 
leading export 

iDhabltastg, ete.— Sumatra is inhabited by a mixed populatimi, 
chiefly Malays. 

AoHBEN, situated near the north-western extremity of the isjuul, 
is the capital of .an independent state of the same name. 

Palsmbakg, in the eastern part, is the capital of a province of its 
own. name. It has a good port, and carries on an active trade with 
Java and ^Malacca. Bxnooolen and Padako are Dutch settlements 
situated on the western coast. 

In the vidnify of the eastern coast of Sumatra, is the Island of 
Banoa, which is noted for its extensive tin nunes. 

Bemask.— Samatra, Jaya, Bambawa, Floras, and some smaUor Islands in the yiclnity, 
aro called ** the Banda Idea." 

BORNSO. — ^This immense island- is situated in the centre of the 
great Asiatic Archipelago. It contains an area of about 286,000 
square miles, which is more than the entire area of our Eastern and 
Mddle States. 

Surface. — ^The shores are generally low, and the interior is supposed 
to be mountainous, and well watered by numerous rivers. 

SoD, et€«--The soil is said to be as fertile as any in the world, and the 
climate is more mild and healthy than that of the neighboring islands. 

.Among the many vegetable productions may be mentiwied maize^ 
rice^ yams, sago, coffee, cotton, pepper and other spices, cocoa-nuts, 
tobacco, and gutta-percha. The sugar-cane flounshes without culture. 

The mineral products are of the richest kind, comprising gold, 
diam onds, platina, tin, antimony, copper, and iron. 

Inhabitants, etc.— The inhabitants consist of Aborigines (sometimes 
called Dyaks), Malays, Cfiinese, and Boogis from Celebes. 

The whole of the western and southern coasts of Borneo, and also 
a portion of the eastern coast, are subject to the Dutch, whose princi- 
pal towns are Baigarmassin and Pontianak. The northern and north- 
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western eoasts, compiMng the terxitory of Borneo Proper, with the 
town of that name, are now subject to Great Britain. 

Experts.— The leading exports are camphor, gold, diamonds, edible- 
birds'-nests, and ^epang * ; the last two articles are generally sent to 
Chinese ports. 

BosNBo, the chief city of Borneo Proper, is situated on the Brunai 
Biver, the scenery of which is described as being very beanliftd. The 
city is bnilt on piles. 

GBUSBISS.— This irregularly shaped island lies east of Borneo, 
and contains an area of about 70,000 square miles. 

SnrfoMi etc«— Dense woods, comprising a great variety of treea^ 
clothe the mountain sides; among these is the iadeau tree, from 
which the well known Macassar oil is extracted. ' 

InbaMtants, etc*~Oelebes is divided chiefly among independent 
nations, of whom the Boogis are the principal ; but the Dutch possess 
the settlement of Macassar, on the south-western coast, and ex- 
ercise a limited authority over some of the smaller states. 

Exports.— The leading exports are edible-birds^-nests, hides, cotton, 
tortoise-shell, and some spices. 



BEVIEW LESSONS. 

MISCELLA2T£OnS QUESTIONS ON THE ISK.ANDS OF OGEANIA. 

lESSON CLX. 

1. What does Oceania compruse ? How is it divided ? What is induded 
under the head of Polynesia ? Describe the climate. What is an important 
article of diet throughout Polynesia ? By whom are these islands chiefly in- 
habited ? AVhere are the Benin Isles ? The Sandwich Isles ? How many 
islands are there in this gronp ? Mention the largest island of Polynesia. 
What are the productions of this island ? 

2. Where is Honoluln? Where are the Marquesas Isles? Describe the 
sorface of these islands. How do the inhabitants compare with those in the other 
islands of the Paciflo? Where is the Low Archipelago ? Of what does it con- 
sist ? Where are the Society Islands ? Mention the largest of this group. lu 

* Trepang Is a shapeless gelathioTis substance (seemingly devoid of life) of a brownish 
color. It is fonnd adhering to the rocks on the coasts of Borneo and Gelebes, and is es- 
teemed a great luxury by the Chinese, who eat it, prepared in a variety of ways. 
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what does the commerce of these islands conauit ? Under whose protecticn are 
they? 

8. "Where are Cooks, or Horvey Isles ? Where are the Friendly, or Tonga 
Isles ? What island is the largest of this gronp ? Where are the Feejee Isles ? 
Of what origin are most of these islands ? What are common among the Fee- 
jeeans ? Where are the Nayigators Isles ? What tree is here ahnndant ? 
Of what descriptioD are the inhabitants ? What is the size of the largest 
island? 

4. What islands are indnded in the Central Archipelago ? What do the 
Marshall .Islands comprise ? How many islands in the Eingsmill Group ? 
Over what space do the Caroline Islands extend ? Describe the climate of 
these islands. To whom do they belong ? Of how many islands does the 
Ladrope gronp consist ? How many of these are inhabited ? 

5. In what govemment are they inchzded ? What does Anstralasia in- 
clude ? What is the extent of the Australian Continent ^ Describe the soil 
of the explored portions. Describe the animal and vegetable j^rodnctiona. 
What is the most formidable beast of prey ? Of what origin are the Aborigi- 
nes ? Of whom does the white population conust ? To what is the rapid In- 
crease of population owing ? 

6. What form the leading porsnit of the settlers ? What city is the capi- 
tal of New South Wales ? What is New South Wales ? What colony south 
of it? What city is* its capital? How is Australia bounded ? How divided? 
To what nation do the colonies of Australia belong ? In what part of Aus- 
tralia Is 'Victoria ? Where is Mount Alexander ? 

7. In what part of Australia are the gold regions ? What river is the 
boundaiy line between Victoria and New South Wales ? What rivers empty 
into it ? 'What strait south of Tictoria ? What island south of it ? Where 
is Torres Strait ? What island north of it ? 

8. What is the estimated extent of New Guinea ? How has information 
respecting this island been obtained ? Mention its productions. By whom is 
it inhabited ? Where are the Admiralty Isles ? How many islands compose 
the group ? Mention the laigest 

9. What island north-east of New Britun ? What grows here in great 
abundance ? Describe the natives. Where, and what is New Britain ? What 
is the extent of the larger island ? What group of islands lies south-east of 
New Ireland ? Over what space does this group extend ? Mention some of 
the most important islanfls. 

10. Where are the Louisiade Isles ? How many isles in this group are 
already known? By whom are they inhabited? Where are Santa Cmz, 
or Queen Charlotte's Isles? Where are the New Hebrides? How many 
islands compose this group ? Of what origin are they? Of what race antho 
natives? 
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11. Where ia New Caledonia ? How far from Anstralia is Norfolk Island? 
How large is it? What is it used for? Where is New Zealand ? What is 
it ? What does it comprise ? Describe the snrface of these islands. Describe 
the vegetation. What are successfnllj cultivated here ? Mention the chief 
minersds. 

12. What volcano in New Ulster ? Mention the probable nmnber of 
British settlers in New Zealand. What city is the capital of the colony ? On 
what island is it situated ? Where is Van Diemen's Land ? Describe its cli- 
mate. What form here the most important source of wealth ? 

13. What is Hobart Town ? i What is here carried on extensively ? Of 
what does Malaysia condst ? Mention the chief productions. Who inhabit 
these islands? How many islands does the Philippine group comprise? 
Where does this group lie ? Describe the climate of these ii lands. Who are 
the inhabitants ? Who mainly conduct the export trade ? In what does it 
chiefly consist ? 

14. Where is Malaysia ? Of what does it consist ? Who are masters of 
nearly the whole Archipelago ? What large and important group is not under 
their control ? To whom does it belong ? Mention the most important islands 
of the Philippine Group. What city is the capital ? On what island is it lo- 
cated ? For what is it noted ? 

15. Where are the Spice Islands ? To whom are they subject ? For what 
are they celebrated? Where is Timor Island? What nations claim this 
island ? Mention the chief exports. Describe the inhabitants* Where ia 
Flores Island ? For what is it sometimes visited ? What nation has settle- 
ments on this island ? 

16. For what is the Island of Sumbawa noted? Where is Java? How 
large is this island ? It nearly equals in extent one of our Western States, which 
one is it ? To whom does Java belong ? For what is it noted ? Describe its 
surface. Describe the inhabitants. 

17. Where is Batavia ? Of what is it the seat ? What are to be found 
here ? Where is Sumatra ? Describe its soil and climate. By whom is it 
inhabited ? Where are the Dutch settlements on this island ? For what is 
the Island of Banca noted ? What islands are included in the Sunda Group ? 

18. Where is Borneo ? Which has the greater extent of surface, Bqmeo or 
Sumatra ? Borneo or Madagascar ? What two sections of the United States 
does the area of Borneo exceed ? Describe its soil and climate. Mention its 
chief mineral products. 

» 19. By whom is Borneo inhabited ? To what nations is this island sub- 
ject? Where is Celebes? What waters surround this island? For what 
tree is Celebes noted ? What is extracted from it ? How is Celebes divided ? 
What nation has authority here ? Mention the leading exports. In what di- 
rection from Celebes is Asia ? In what direction &om Australia is Borneo ? 
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THE CHIEF COUNTEIES OF THE WOKLD; 

TBXJR SESPEOnVB TITLES, FORMS OF aOVESKMENT, AND FREVAUXNO BEUGIOSa 



) 



IBSSOICCLXL 
NORTH AMERICA. 









FKBTAHJira 


OOUHTBDOk 


TITLI. 




BBJOION. 


"BoB^ America, 


BuBBlan Ool, 


Bnled by a goyernor appointed byBnssia, 


Pagan. 


Britiah *♦ 


Brit. Colon/, 


Baled by a governor-general i^pdinted 
by the mother country, an ezecntive 
oooncil, a provincial and a legi8lativ« 
hoaee ; the latter consiatB of 84 mem- 


Protestant and 
Bom.Catho^ 


United StaUM» 


BepabUc, 


sidejit, senate, and house of repreaenta- 
tivea. 
MonarcMoBl, 


Pn)teitaDl. 


Mezioo, 


Empire. 


Bom. OithoUa. 


TucataxL 




United with Mexico, 


M « 


Balizei 


Brit Colonj, 


Governed by a saperintendent appointed 
by Great Britain, and an eJAcuttve 














council, 




Goatemalat 


Bepnblio, 


assembly, 
Bepublican; vritb president, ete., 


Bom.CatfaoIla 


Hondons, 


State, 
BepabUc, 


M* U 


Nicaragua, 
GoataBica, 


H and cabinet, 
« «• - eta, 


M M 


Baa Balyador, 


u 


« M MM 


M U 



LESSON CIHL 
SOUTH AMERICA. 









fsbyaxlhio 


OOUHTBIML 


TITLX. 


FOEM OF QOVBBNMKNT. 


KKLIGIOH. 


New Granada, 


BepubUc, 


Bepublican; with president, senate, and 


Bom. GathoUa 


Venezuela, 


M 








house of repreeentatives, 




British Guiana, 


Colony, 




ProtestoL 


Dutch « 


M 


Buled by a governor-general & a council. 


M 


French •« 


M 


" « ** . ** assisted by a 
16 members elected by the colonists, 


BoaLOathgUa 














Brasil, 


Empire, 


Monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, 

and representative^ 
Bepublican; with president, etc. 
Nominally a republic, but the president 


u « 


Ea"®' 


Bepublic, 


M M 


»♦ 


M M 






possesses in reaUty the power of a dio- 




gsr^ 


BepubUc, 


Govemed by hereditary chiefis, 
BepubUcan; with preadent, senate, and 

representatives, 
Bepublican: with president, senate, tri- 
bunes, and censors. 


Pa0ULr 

BoDLGatlMlia 


BoUvla, 


H 


« « 








Peru, 
Ecuador, 


M 


BepubUcan; with president, senate, and 

diamber of deputies, i 

BepubUcan; with president, vico-presi- 


M U 






H « 








Paraguay, 


« 


Governed by a dictator, and commission- 
ers appointed by blm. 


M a 



THE STATES OF EimOFB. 



LESSON CLXm. 
EUROPE. 



Andorra, 

*Anhalt-JBembarg, 
*AnbAlt-De6raQ, 
•Austria, 
•Baden, 
•Bavaria, 

Belgians, 
•Bremen, 
•Brunswick, 

Denmark, 

France, 
•Frankfort, 

Great Britain, 

Greece, 
•Hamburg, 
•Hanover, 
•Hesse Oassel, 
•Hesse Darmstadt, 
•Hesse Homburg, 

Holland, 

Ionian IslA. 
•Liechtenstein, - 
•Lippe Detmold, 
•Uppe Schaomborg, 
•Lubeck, 

•Mecklenb*g-Schwer. 
•Mecklenb'g-Strelitz, 

Modena, 

Monaco, 
•Nassau, 
•Oldenburg^ 

Parma, 

Pontifical States, or 

States of the Church, 

PortngaL 
•Prussia. 
•Beuss-Greitz, 
•Keuas-Schleitz, 

Kussia, 

San Marino, 

Sardinia, 
♦Saxonv, 
•Saxe Altenbnrg^ 
•Saxe Weimar, 
♦Sase Coburg Gotha, 
•Saze Meiningen, 
•Sch'warzb'g»BndoIst 
•Schwarz^g Sonder'n, 

Sicilies (The Two), 

Spain, 

Sweden & Norway, 

Switzerland, 

Turkey, 

Tuscany, 
•Waldeck, 
•Wirtemburg, 



Bepublic^ 
Duchy, 

ii 

Empire, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Kingdom, 

Free aty. 
Duchy, 
lom, 



Bepublic ; with two syndics A a council. 
Limited monarchy, 

U tt 

Absolute monarchy, 

Limited monarchy ; two chambers^ 



Constitutional monarchy ; two chambers, 
Bepublic ; senate and assembly. 
Limited monarchy ; one chamber. 



Free Cltyi 
Kingdom, 

Free City, 
Kingdom, 
Electorate, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Landgrav'te, 
Kingdom, 
•i 

Principality, 

u 

M 

Free City, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
u 

Duchy, 

'^ • icipality. 



Prlncl 



Duchy, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Duchy, 
Popedom, 

Kingdom, 

M 

Principality, 

Empire, 

Bepublic, 

Kingdom, 

u 

Duchy, 



Principality, 
Kingdom, 

C( 

Bepublic, 
Empire, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Principality, 
Kingdom, 



FOBM or OOYSBNlfSNT. 



Const mon. ; sen* and legislatiTO body, 
Bepublic ; senate and assembly. 
Limited hered. mon. ; lords & commons, 
Limited monarchy; two chambers, 
Bepublic ; senate and assembly, 
limited monarchy ; two chambers, 

U « WW 

Absolute sovereignty; one chamber. 
Limited monarchy; two chambers, 
Annexed to Greece, 
Limited monarchy ; one chamber, 

M 44 « 14 ' 

M W . M 4« 

Bepublic; senate and assembly, 
Limited monarchy ; one chamber, 

U 44 44 M ' 

Absolute monarchy, 

u u 

Limited monarchy ; two chambers, 
Absolute monarchy, 

44 U 

Limited monarchy ; two chambers, 

" 44 44 44 

** one chamber, 

(i U 44 

Absolute monarchy, 

Bepublic ; senate and counc of ancients, 

Limited monarchy; two chambers, 

" 44 tt tt 

, ** one chamber, 

M tt U 

•* one Cham, for ea. duchy, 
** one chamber, 

■tt tt u 

44 W - H 

Absolute monarchy. 

Limited monarchy ; with a legislature, 

t4 M * 44 44 

Confederation of republics; a diet. 
Absolute monarchy, 

U tt 

Limited monarchy ; one chamber, 
•* two chambers. 



PUEYAIUNa 
RSUGIOK. 



Bom. Catholia 
Evangelical. 

Bom. CatboUa 
EvangelicaL 
Bom. Catbolla 
tLutheran. 
Calvinist. 
Lutheran, 
tt 

Bom. Catholia 
Lutheran. 
Prot Episoopw 
Greek Church. 
Lutheran. 

44 

Beformed. 
Lutheran. 
Befonned. 

M 

Greek Church. 
Bom^ Catholic 
Beforkned. 
tt 

Lutheran. 



Bom. Catholic- 

M 

Evangelical 
Lutheran. 
Bom. Catholic 



EvangelicaL 
Lutheran. 

44 

Greek Church. 
Bom. Catholio. 



Lutheran. 



Bom. Catholio. 

44 M 

Lutheran. 
Befor. & Cath. 
tMohammedan 
Bom. Catholia 
Evangelical. 
Lutheran. 



t a p«rt of the Oennaoie Confederation. 
t Th« Kiag of Bolginm U a Protestant, thoagh hta snbjeeta are mostly CathoUea ; tlio King of Oreeeo is 
a Protestant, iboughmoetof his snbjoets are of the Greek Chnrch ; the King of Saxony Is a Catholic, thoagh 
the minority of his sol^eotB are Protestants ; and about one-fonrth of the Eorepeoa sabfeets of the Saltan of 
Turkey an Mobammedans, the remabder are ebieay of the Groch Chureh. 
14* 
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usssoNcixm. 

ASIA. 











OOVMTaiSSb 


ran* 


FOBK Ol* OOVXSNIOENT. 




Siberia,^ . 


B. Province, 


Uke that of European Boasla, 


Pagan. 


Chinese Empire^ 




Deepptio, 


Buddhism. 


Anam, 




K 


44 


SamT 


Kingdom, 


M 


U 


Binnab, 


Empire, 


U 


U 


HlDdoetan, 




Parti J under the control of several Euro- 


Brahmlnism & 






pean powers, and partly governed by 
native princes, or chiefl). 




BeloobUatan, 


Khanate, 


Despotic— ruled by a Khan, 


<« 


Arabia, 




€k>vemed bv several native ohlefe, 
Like that of European Turkey, 


«« 


Tnrk^, 


Empire, 


Mohammedan 
and Armenlaa 
Greek Church. 


Georgia, 


B. Province, 


** « •• EuBsia, 


Penia, 


Empire^ 


Despotic, 


Mohammedan. 






Governed by several native chlefl^ 


M 


A%tm"*«*:^i 




Divided into three chiefihlps, and gov- 
erned by native chie&. 


U 



AFRICA. 



rOBM Ol* QOTXBNIISHT. 



PBEYAXURO 
BXLIGION. 



Morocco^ 
Algiers, 

Tunis, 
Trip^l, 

Abyssinia, 

Bomauli Territory, 

Zanguebar, 

Mozambique, 
Zoolu Country, 
Natal, 
OattrmsLy 
Cape Colony, 

Country of the Hot- 
tentots, 

Country of tt^ Clm- 
bebas, 

Guinea, 



Empire, 
French CoL, 

Beylik, 

Pashawlic, 

Kingdom, 



British CoL, 



BiexraXecme, 
Benegambla, 



Bepublio, 
British CcL, 



Soudan, 



Despotlo, 

Buled by a governor-general appointed 

by France, 
Despotic, 



Mohammedan. 
MoLcuomedan. 
andB. GathoL 
Mohammedan. 



Under the dominion of Egypt, 
Monarchical, 

A part of this territory is ruled by a 

sultan, 
Governed by various kings and chiefe. 



Partly under the control of Great Britain, 

Buled by a governor appointed by Great 

Britain, and an executive council, 
Governed by native chieft. 



A corrupt 
ChristiaQity. 

Pagan and Mo* 
hammedan. 

Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan. 

Pa^. 



Protestant. 
Pagan. 



Despotic; the country is divided Into 
several kingdoms, 

Like that of Uie United States, 

Buled by a governor appointed by Great 
Britain, 

Despotic; the country la divided Into 
several states. 

The fertile spots in this desert are gov- 
erned by native chieft, 

Buled by numerous kings, or chlefe, 



Protestant 



Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan. 

^agan and Mo- 

"liammedan. 

Pagan and Mo* 
° hammedan. 



P4RT n. 

MATHEMATIOJ^Ti QEOaRAPHY, 



CHAPTEBL 

DKFUSIITIONS — ^MOTKOKB OF THB BABTH. 

Mathematioal Geoobafht is that brancli of science whicli inclndes 
a description of the earth as a planet, treating of its form, its magni- 
tade, its motion, and of the Yarious imaginary lines npon its snrface. 

Tt-rnvk-nv TO THB PiTFXu— We here introdnoe for your study the definition of certain geo- 
metrical flgnres with which you ahonld be acquainted, in order to enable yon filly to com- 
prehend what Is said respecting the form and motions of the earth. 

Deflnitlon of a Circlet — A Circle is a plane figm*e bonnded by one 
continuous line, called its circumference ; all the points of which are 
equally distant from a point within called 
the centre of the circle. 

Thus, in the adjoining figure, if the 
points A, D, E, and B are equally dis- 
tant from the point 0, they will be situated 
in the circumference of a circle, whose 
centre is at 0. 

The equal lines drawn from the centre 

of a circle to its circumference are each 

called a radius. Thus, each of Ihe lines 

A, D, E, and B, is a radius. 

A line such as A B, passing through the centre and terminating 

in each direction in the circumference, is called a diameter cff the circle. 

All diameters of the same circle are equal, each being the sum of 

two opposite radii. 




i 
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DfltatflM •r n EDIp0e«— jin Ellipse is a plane fignre bounded by 
one contmnons line called its circumference^ which, like the cirde, 

has a centre, bnt the i>oint8 
in its circmnference are not 
all equally distant from tho 
centre, neither are all its 
diameters eqnaL 

The longest line, as A B, 
that can be drawn thron^i 
the centre^ terminating in 
the drcmnferenoe, is called 
i^etranecerse diameter; and 
the diortest line as D H, 
is called the conj'ugate di- 
ameter. 

In an ellipse there are always two points, E and F, in the trans- 
Terse diameter, so situated that the sum of any two lines such as 
£ G, F G, drawn from them to the same point in the circumference, 
is always equal to the transverse diameter. Each of these points is 
called &/0GU8 of the ellipse. 

An Asi^e and Its Measnre*— The difference in direction of two lines 
proceeding from the same point is called an angle. 

If the circumference of a circle be described having for its centre 
the angular point, the arc comprised between the two points forming 
the angle may be taken as the measure of the angle. 

If tiie entire circumference of a circle be divided into 860 equal 
portions, each one of these portions or arcs may be regarded as mea- 
suring an angle of one degree. 

Thus, for example, if the arc B E (see first diagram) contdns 20 of 
these equal divisions, the angle B E is called an angle of twenty 
degrees, usually written 20°. 

The sixtieth part of a degree is called a minute^ and the sixtieth 
part of a minute is called a second. 

The mark for minutes is (0, that for seconds is (''). Thus, twenty- 
three degrees, twenty-seven minutes, and thirty seconds is usually 
written 23° 27' 80'^ 

If radii be drawn dividing the circumference into four equal por- 
tions, each<angle thus formed will be an angle of 90°, and the di- 
ameters thus formed will be perpendicular to each other. 

Since an angle of one degree is measured by the 860th part of the 
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drCTunferenoe of a oircle, having its oeatre at the angular point, it 
follows that the oircnmference of any circle, whether great or small, 
may be regarded as the measure of 860 degrees. Oonsequently, the 
length of Uie arc measoring any given angle must vary witii the mag- 
nitude of the radius. 

- BefiBttioii of a Sphere.— ul Sphere is a body bounded by one con- 
tiauous surface, every point of which is equally distant from a point 
within called its centre. Any line drawn from the centre to the sur- 
face is called a radivs. A line passing through the centre and ter- 
minating in each direction at the surface is called a diameter. All 
diameters of the same sphere are equal, being the sum of two oppo- 
site radlL 

If a sphere be divided by a plane, the section will be a circle. 
The circular section thus formed will be the greatest when the divid- 
ing plane passes through the centre of the sphere, in which case it is 
called a great circle of the sphere. In all other cases the radius of the 
circular section will be less than the radius of the sphere, and such 
sections are called lesser circles of the sphere. The two halves into 
which a sphere is divided by a great circle are called hemispheres. 

MOTIONS OF THE EAETIL 

From astronomical observations aided by mathematical investiga- 
tions, we learn that the Earth inoves in a plane about the Sun in an 
elliptical orbit, having the sun in one of its foci; that its mean dis- 
tance &om the sun is about 95,000,000 of miles; that it is nearest the 
sun about the 81st of December, or the 1st of January, and furthest 
from the sun about the 80th of June or the Ist of July, and that the 
differenoe between these extreme distances is about 8,000,000 of 
miles. 

The Earth's Annual Revolution.— This revolution about the sun is 
called ihe^earth^s annual revolution. 

The Earth's Orbit, ete«— llie length of the earth's orbit, or path, is 
estimated at 600,000,000 miles. As the earth travels this distance in 
about 865 days, its annual motion must exceed 68,000 miles an hour* 
In consequence of the earth's annnfl motion, the sun seems i^ the 
course of a year to describe a drcuit in the heavens called the ecliptiCy 
and in the same direction as the earth actually de§cribes it. 

The Earth's ixis of Revolutloii.— While the earth is performing its 
annual revolution, it is constantly and uniformly revolving about one 
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poles is caUed a meridiem. There is bat one eqaator to the earth| bat 
every place npoa its sorlaoe has a meridian. 

Latltiide and Iiongltnde.— -For the purpose of obtahiing a correct 
knowledge of the relative positions of the various parts of the earth^s 
surface, each point is giyen in reference to its distance firom the equator, 
and from some fixed meridian taken as a primutive, or first meridian. 

The distance o{ a place from the equator measured in degrees on 
a meridlaa is called the latitude of the place. The distance measured 
in degrees on the equator between the meridian of anj place and the 
first meridian is called the longitude of t^ place. 

All places north of the equator have North latitude, those south 
of the equator are in South latitude. Places east of the first meridian 
are in Ikut longitude^ those west of the first meridian are in West 
longittide. 

Lesser circles drawn parallel to the equator are called pwraUeh of 
latitude. 

On artificial globes it is usual to draw parall^ of latitude once in 
every 10°, and meridians once in every 15° of longitude. Meridians 
thus drawn are frequently called hour circles, for a reason whidi will 
appear when we speak of local time. ^^ 

The Tropics and the Polar €lrdes«— During the aEmal revolution of 
the earth about the sun, the plane of the earth's equator is always in- 
clined to the plane of the earth's orbit about 23° %*l* ; consequently 

the apparent place 
of the sun will be 
constantly varying 
as to its distance 
from the plane of 
the equator, limited 
to the distance of 
1^1 28° 27' on each ade 
^$ of the equator. 

As the sun there 
appears to turn and 
take a contrary di- 
rection, the parallels 
23° 27' from the 
equator are called 
tropics; the one north of the equator is called the TropU of Cwneer^ 
the one south of the equator is called the Tropic of Capricom, 
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If WQ sappose a line ta be drawn from the centre of the esm to 
the centre of the earth, it will meet the surface of the earth at a point 
just 90^ distant £rom the circle limiting the enlightened hemisphere 
of the earth. Oonseqnently, when the sun is vertical at the tropic of 
Cancer, which tsikes place about the 21st of June, the illuminated 
hemisphere will extend 2S° 27^ beyond the North pole^ and wiH faR 
short of reaching the South pole by the same number of degrees. 

When the sun is yertical at the tropic of Capricorn, about the 21st 
of December, the circle of illumination extends 23^27^ beyond the South 
pole, and falls short of reaching the North pole by the same number 
of degrees. For this reason, parallels of latitude are distmctly marked 
at the distance of 28° 27' from each pole, called Folc^r Circles. The 
one encircling the North pde is . called the Arctic GireU ; that 
which encurcles the South pole is called the Anta/rctic Circle, 

Zones**— The tropics and polar circles diyide the surface mto fiye 
distinct portions called zones. The portion between the tropics, is 
called the torrid zone. The portions bounded by the polar drdes 
ore called frigid zones^ the one being called the north frigid zone and 
the other the south frig id zone. The two intermediate portions, situ- 
ated between the torrid zone and the frigid zonesj axe called respec- 
tlrely the north temperate zone and the south temperate zons, 

Iieagth of the Civil or Solar Day.— We have already said that the 
earth performs a revolution on its axis once in about 23 h. 56 m. 4 sec. 
While it is revolving on its axis, it is at the same time moving in 
the same direction in its orbit about the sun, consequently, after any 
particular meridian passes the sun, it will not again be brought to the 
sun until after the earth has performed more than one entire revolu- 
tion. The average time between two consecutive returns of the same 
meridian to the sun is 24 hours, or one civil or sola/r doAj, 

Local Time.— -As the timekeepers, for civil reckonings of each placC) 
are so adjusted as to represent 12 o'clock noon, when the sun would 
appear on the meridian were the apparent motion uniform, it follows 
that local clocks or watches situated 15° apart in longitude must differ 
just one hour, and for other distances the difference in time will be 
at the rate of one hour for each l5°. And since the earth revolves 
towards the east, it follows that the dock having the more easterly 
position wiU give a later hour than will be ^ven by the other at the 
same absolute time. 

If a person on the equator were to travel directly west a distance 
of about 69i miles, or one degree, his watch ought to be four 
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minutes later than the time indicated by the clock at the place he has 
reached. As the meridians aU pass through the poles, it follows that a 
person traveling on a parallel of latitude would pass, in going from 
one meridian to another, a less distance than would be required at 
the equator. 

For this reason we say the degrees oi longitude decrease as we 
pass from the equator toward the poles. At the poles the length of 
a degree of longitude is reduced to zero, since all the meridians paai 
through these points. At 60° latitude, that is on the parallel of 60°, 
the length of a degree of longitude is one half the length of an equa- 
torial degree. 

ilgnre of the Earth.— Gleometrical inyestigations, as well as actbal 
measurements of various portions of its surface, show us that the form 
of the earth is not perfectly spherical, but that it' differs from a sphere 
by being compressed or flattened about the poles. 

Its form is nearly that of an oblate ellipsoid; but being of no ex- 
act geometrical figure it is usually called an oblate spheroid. Its azia 
is the shortest diameter, being about 7,899.17 miles. The diameters 
through the equator are equal, each being about 7,925.64 miles. 
The poles are consequently 18 miles nearer the centre than the equa- 
torial portions. The ratio of the polar diameter to the equatorial di- 
ameter is about as 298 to 299. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

QUESTIONS ON MATHEMATICAL OEOOBAPHT. 

LESSON L 

1. What is Mathematical Geography? What is a circle? What is a 
radios ? What is the diameter of a circle ? How are all diameters of the 
same circle? What is an ellipse ? What is the transverse diameter? Tlie 
coigngate ? What is the focus of an ellipse ? 

-2. What is an angle ? What is meant by the measure of an angle ? What 
may be regarded as measuring an angle of one degree ? How are degrees 
usually written ? What is the sixtieth part of a degree called ? The sixtieth 
part of a mhiute ? How are minutes usually written ? How seconds? 

Mr. Swanberg, a Swedish matliematlcian, found the Idngth of a degree to be 8<I6^627.789 
English feot=69.247 mUes. 
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8. If radii be drawn dividing the circnmference of a circle into four equal 
portions, how xnanj angles will be formed ? What will be the measure oi 
each ? By what is an angle of one degree measnred ? How does the length 
of an arc measuring any given angle vaiy ? Explain this. 

4. What is a sphere ? What is a great circle of a sphere? What are the 
lesser circles of a sphere ? What are hemispheres ? What has been ascer- 
tained respecting the motions of the earth ? 

5. What is the earth's revolution about the sun called ? What is the esti- 
mated length of the earth's oAit ? What is the earth's annual motion per 
hour ? What does the sun seem to describe in the course of a year ? To what 
is this owing? What is this circuit called ? 

6. What is called the earth's axis of revolution ? In what time does the 
earth perform one complete revolution on its axis ? What does this revolution 
occasion? What is called east ? What west ? 

7. What cause the change of seasons ? What are the poles of the earth ? 
Which is the north pole? Which the south pole? What are the points 
north, east, south, and west called ? What is the Mariner's Compass ? Does 
the magnetic needle always and in all places point exactly north ? 

8. Describe the situation of the earth's magnotio poles. What is a dipping 
needle ? How is a dipping needle affected when carried from the neighbor- 
hood of the equator ? What is called the pole of magnetic dip ? 

LESSON n. 

"^ BSyiEW QXTESTIONS.— (CONTENUKD.) 

1. Describe what wo call douin. What do we call up f What is the zenivh 
of a place ? What the nadir ? What is the visible, or senable horizon ? De- 
scribe the rational horizon. How does it divide the earth ? 

2. Describe the effect of the earth's motion about its axis on the zenith and 
nadir points. Do these changes occur in any other way ? What is the equa- 
tor ? What the equinoctial ? 

3. What is a meridian circle ? What is a meridian ? How many equators 
are there ? How many meridians ? What is the latitude of a place ? The 
longitude? What, places have north latitude? What south? What places 
have east longitude ? What west ? 

4« What are parallels of latitude ? ' How are parallels usually drawn on 
artificial globes? How meridians? What are meridians when thus drawn 
called? Describe the tropics. » 

5. Describe the polar circlea What is the one surrounding the north pole 
called ? What is the one surrounding the south pole called ? Into how many 
distinct parts do the tropics and polar circles divide the earth's surface ? What 
are these parts called? 
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6. How many fri^d zones axe there? Where is each dtoated? How 
mai^ temperate zones are there ? Where is each situated ? What zone Ilea 
between the two temperate zones ? 

7. What is the length of a civU or solar day ? How are time-keepers for 
diril reckonings adjusted ? How much will local clocks differ for every 15^ in 
longitude ? In. what direction does the earth revolve ? Which clock gives the 
later hour, the one having the more easterly or the more westerly position ? 

8. How do the degrees of longitude decrease ? What is the length of a 
degree of longitude at the equator ? At the poles ? At the 60th degree of 
latitude ? How does the earth differ in form from a sphere ? 

9. What figure does it nearly resemble? What is it called? What is the 
length of the shortest diameter of the earth ? The longest ? How far is each 
pole from the centre of the earth ? 

^ 10. How much nearer are the poles to the centre of the earth than are t2ie 
equatorial portions ? What is the ratio of the polar diameter to the equatorial ? 
What does the flattening, or depression, of the earth about the poles cause ? 
Where are the degrees of latitude and longitude of the same length ? 

TABLE, 
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PARTIIL 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 




CHAPTER L 

DEFINITION — THE STRUCTURE OW THE EARTH — THE BARTH's DBNSITr. 

~ HYSIO AL GEOGRAPHY is that 

branch of science which indndes a 

^ description of the solid and flnid 

^ parts of the earth's surface ; of the 

p atmosphere which surrounds it, and 

^^ of all animal and vegetable life. 

Compositioii and Stmctvre of the 

Eartbt— The full investigation of this 

subject belongs properly to Greology ; 

but a brief glance at some general 

fjEicts may enable us to comprehend 

more clearly the character of the 

mineral productions of various countries, which comes strictly within 

the scope of Physical Geography. 

It is generally supposed that the interior of the earth is in a state 
of intense heat, and that the surface is a comparatively thin crust 
produced upon the meltQ^ mass by its cooling down externally. Of 
its structure, we know but little by actual inspection, as the deepest 
mine or shaft yet sank, has not penetrated more than one-third of a 
mile ; but by reasoning from the inclination of the strata at qr near the 
surface, a pretty satisfactory idea of the structure of the earth to the 
depth of about ten miles has been obtained. 

The materials of the earth's crust are not thrown together con- 
ftisedly ; but distinct systems of rocks* are found occupying definite 
spaces, and exhibiting a certain order in their arrangement. 

* Geologists employ the term rock to indicate any mineral deposit or atratnm, whettier 
it be cobesivo like granite and marble, or loose, like sand, day, graTel, and eommoo 
moald. 
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The rocks compodng the earth^s crost, may be divided iato two 
great classes: 

Ist. The Igneous, or Plntonio Bocks ; 
2d. The Aqneons, or Sedimentary. 

The Igneotta Bocks are such as appear to have been formed by the 
agency of heat and enormous pressure. They are found lying beneath 
all other rooks, so that it is supposed they constitute l^e first crust 
originally formed on the surface of the globe. They are also found in 
some instances abore all other. rocks, and hence it 1^ presumed that 
they have been ejected in a sofbened state, by successive exertions of 
volcanic forces. 

The Aqueous Rocks are such as appear to have been formed by 
gradual deposits from water, in the form of mud, sand, crystals, or 
gravel. These are found more or less consolidated, or hardened into 
solid rocks which are stratified, that is, arranged in parallel layers, 
and they contain the remains of animals and vegetables, l^eous 
rocks are crystalline in their structure, exhibiting no trace of stratifica- 
tion, and containing neither animal nor vegetable remains. 

The aqueous rocks may be arranged in three groups, the metamor^ 
phicy or primary^ the secondary, and the tertiary. The metamorphio . 
group is very widely spread over the earth's surface, forming a part 
of almost all lofty mountain ranges. 

This group of rocks is destitute (like the igneous) of both animal 
and vegetable remains. The secondary rocks are fall of the remains of 
shell animals, fishes, reptiles, and of vegetables formed into coal, and 
lignite or fosal wood. The tertiary rocks consist of fiiable limestone, 
gypsum, sand, and day ; and they contain the remains of shell animals, 
reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds. 

From the igneous, or plutonic rooks, we obtain stone for building, 
such as granite and porphyry. From the aqueous rocks we obtain 
sandstone, freestone, and flag-stones for building ; and limestone and 
gypsum for building and agricultural purposes. Salt also is obtained 
from these rocks, both from mines and salt springs. Slate, and the 
various metallic ores are found chiefly in tKe metamorphio group. 

Goal and ironstone, lead, and zinc ore, are found in the secondary 
group of rocks. From the tertiary group we obtain gravel for road- 
work, etc.; sand for making glass and china; clay for bricks and 
earthenware; loam for agricultural uses; and, in some places, also 
stone for building. 

The common soil is composed of the sand and dust of solid rocks, 
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oontaining the i^inple earths, alnminnm, or day, silez, quartz, or flint, 
lime, soda, and potassium. With these earths is blended decayed 
animal and vegetable matter. 

The Density of the Earth.— The earth is five times heavier than a 
globe of water of equal bulk would be ; but the density of the rocky 
emst is only two and a half times that of water. It is probable, 
then, that the earth increases in density from the surface toward the 
centre. 

GHAPTEB n. 

DISrBIBUnON OF JJLSiD AND WATER — ^ARRANGEHENT OF THE LAND— -SOBM 
OF THE CONTINENTS — ^MOUNTAIN CHAINS. 

General Bistrlhntion of Land and Water.— The great cavities, or de- 
preadons, on the surface of the globe are occupied by the ocean, which 
separates and surrounds the more elevated portion of the earth's crust. 
By far the greater part of the surface is covered by the^cean. 

The following Map of the World in Hemispheres, projected upon 
the plane of the horizon of London, shows the unequal distribution of 
land and water. 
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In consequence of the very unequal arrangement of the solid and 
fluid portions of the surface of the globe, England is nearly in the 
centre of the greatest mass of land, and its antipode, the Island of 
New Zealand, is nearly in the centre of the greatest mass of water. 

Arrangement of the Land, etc— The land may be arranged under 
two principal heads, viz.. Continents and Islands. 
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There are three vast and detached portions of land on the globe, 
to which the name continent may with great propriety be applied; 
the largest of these is styled the Eastern Oontinent ; the next in raze, 
the Western Oontinent; and the smallest the Soutb-eastom, or Aus- 
tralian Continent. 

The term continent is sometimes applied to each of the grsmd 
diyi^ons of the earth, and also to a partially explored re^on in the 
vicinity of the south pole. 

Form of the Continents, ete«— Upon examining what is termed the 
horissontal profile of the land, we find that, thongh the waters of the 
ocean have worn the coast^line of the land into nnmerons golfs and 
inlets, it is, nevertheless, remarkable that the continents preserve in 
their general outline a certain triangolar form. 

The Eastern and Western Continents present to the sea on their 
northern sides broad fiats of low-lying land, while the southern coasts 
are rocky, pdhited, and elevated. 

While considering the general configuration of the continents, we 
would further observe, that the proximate sides of the Eastern 'aad 
the Western Oontinent, which border on the Atiantic, appear as thougli 
they were infiuenced, in some measure, by the forms of each other: 
thus the coast of Brazil, which forms the prominent eastorn projec- 
tion of South America, is opposite to the Gulf of Guinea ; while the 
great western projection of Africa is counterbalanced by the basin of 
theOaribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. ^ 

Featu^ of the Land.— The surface of the land is greatly diveredfied. 
In some parts it is elevated into moxmtains and highlands; in others, 
it is spread out into plains or depressed into vaUeys. 

MOUNTAINa 

Bomtaiiis* — ^Mountains are generally arranged in groups or chains.* 
Several connected chains are called a system. 

All eminences whose height exceeds 1,000 feet, are regarded by 
most geographers as mountains, and those of less altitude as hills. 

Mountmns rarely occur solitary in plains, and remote from other 

• By the term chain, when applied to eloyattons on the earth's soifooe, Is meant a 
aacccaslon of hills or moontains, forming a oontinaons band, whose breadth is little or 
inBtgnifioant compared with its length. 

• It is, howeyer, applied not only to an uninterrapted band of proJeetionB, but to a range 
of eminences, here and there detached, yet lying so nearly in the same general direction as 
to indicate a continuous base.. 
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masses. Those tliat are so situated are generally active or extinct 
volcanoes. Among the most striking examples of solitary, or insular 
mountains, are the Peak of Teneriffe, the Eock of Gibraltar, Mount 
Egmont in ITew Zealand, Mount Etna in Sicily, Mount Ararat in Asia 
Minor, and Mowna Roa in the Island of Hawaii 




Fomu of MoontaiiiA. 

Various forms of mountains are shown in the above diagram. 
Some shoot up into sharp pyramidal peaks, others have a more 
rounded contour. The form of naountains depends chiefly on the 
geological character of their composition. 

Slope or DeellTity of Mountains. — ^Mountain chains are usually much 
more steep on one side than on the other. The Eocky Mountains 
have their longest * slope on the eastern side ; the Andes rise abruptly 
from the sea on the western side, and slope gently toward the eastern 
plains ; the Scandinavian Chain rises much more suddenly on the west 
and north, than on the east and south ; the Himalaya Chain slopes 
gradually on the northern side, but its declivities are steep and abrupt 
on the southern side. 

The Atlas Chain gradually declines toward the Great Desert, but 
is very abrupt on the side toward the Mediterranean Sea. The Pyrenees 
descend on the French side, much less rapidly than on the Spanish, or 
south side ; and the Alps are steeps on the Italian side, than on that 
of Switzerland. 

From the above we gather the following facts: — ^that in the Old 
World the long slopes are generally turned toward the north, and the 
short slopes toward the south ; while in the New World, the long or 

* The loss steep side of a bUI or mountain is called the OopCy and the steeper side (ho 
oounter-slopA 

15 
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gentle slopes descend toward the east, and the short or abmpt slopos 
toward the west. 

THth regard to the slope of mountain chains, we must consider it as the iiif- 
dination of a line supposed to be drawn from their summits to the plain : the 
angle included between this line and the mean level of the plain varies gener- 
ally from two to six degrees. Mountains w^ose slope exceeds seven or eight 
degrees cannot be ascended by carriages ; and an inclination of fifteen or six- 
teen degrees would be considered veiy steep for beasts of burden. 

iSevation of Moantalns* — The highest mountain range in the world 
is the Himalaya. Its mean elevation is estimated at from 16,000 to 
20,000 feet. Forty of its peaks exceed 20,000 feet in height 

The loftiest mountain peak in North America is Mount St Elias — 17,900 feet. 
" " " South « Aconcagua 23,910 " 

" «* *« Europe MontBhmo 15,810 ** 

•* •* " Asia Kunchinginga 28,178 " 

«* <* « Africa Kilimandjaro 20,000 '' 

" " »« Oceania *Ophir 13,842 ** 

EleTali<Hi8, comparatiTely considered*— Thongh monntmns appear to 
be enormous protuberances upon the earth's surface, they are very in- 
considerable when compared with the whole mass of the globe. The 
loftiest peak, which attains an elevation of a little more than five miles 
above the level of the sea, is only about one eight-hundredth part of 
the earth's radius, or semi-diameter. 

Dlreetlon of fllonntain ChainSt—In all mountainous re^ons, the direc- 
tion of the axis, or principal range, usually accords with that of the 
greatest extension of land ; the length of mountain ranges is, there- 
fore, generally very great in proportion to their width. 

In the Old World, especially in that portion which comprehends 
the divisions of Europe and Asia, the principal extension is from east 
to west ; whilst in the New "World, or America, it is from north to 
south. In both cases, this extension is in the direction of the princi- 
pal mountain ranges. The same character is observable in smaCer 
portions of land. 

Could a spectator command a view of the globe, suppoang him to stand in 
Australia, facing the north, he would see on his right hand a continuous system 
of liigh mountains extending along the entire western coast of America, linked 
with Asia by the Aleutian Isles. He would see also a chain on his left hand 
numing along the coast of Africa, passing through Arabia into Persiai ming^ 

* Iq Sonuttra, about 70 miles N. W. of Padanff. 
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Hug tliere with the ranges that traverse Europe from the Atlantic, and merging 
in ^e mountains of Central Asia, which are coniinaed north-easterly to Behriug 
Strait 

Thus, while these chains of motmtains, viewed in detail, appear isolated and 
onsystematic, yet, wh^ contemplated as a whole, they seem to constitate one 
immense range fonning an irregular curve (with outshoots here and there) and 
encompassing the great Pacific, on the north, oast, and west. 

Use of Mountains* — ^The elevations whioli mark the face of the earth, 
whether rising to the stately proportion of mountains, or forming only 
the rounded, green-dad hills, give interest, grace, or sublimity to the 
landscape. 

But mountains perform a more important office than this. They • 
attract the clouds and store up their precipitated waters in interior 
reservoirs, whence they issue in streams, from thousands of springs, 
to water and fertilize the soil ; they increase the surface of the earth, 
and give richness and variety to its vegetable productions; and they 
ore the great storehouses of inexhaustible mineral treasures. 

CHAPTER m. 
yaucAsoEa — ^eabthquake^. 

Volcanoes* — Those mountains from whose summits or sides issue 
flame, smoke, and streams of melted rock, or lava, are called Vol- 
ccmoea. Some volcanoes eject mud, and are styled Mud Volcanoes ; 
some emit sulphureous and other vapors, 
and are called SolfataroB (sulphur 
grounds); others emit water, and are 
called Water Volcanoes. 

Volcanoes are either continuously ac- 
tive, occasionally active, or extinct. 
Stromboli, on one of the Lipari Isles, is an 
example of a continuously active volcano. 
It is rarely violent, but emits a constant 
The enter «f venTina. l^^t^ and servcs as a light-house to the 

mariner in that part of the Mediterranean. 

Cavses of Toleanie Eruptions.— The expansion, or explosion, of gases 
and vapors, produced by heat, or the accumulation of electric matter 
transmitted in currents along the strata in the interior, has been 
assigned as the cause of volcanic eruptions. 
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Barren Iilaad, Bay of BengoL 

Bistrilbiitioii of Volcanoes.— Traces of extinct volcanoes are found in 
nearly all parts of the earth. 

In Asia and America a band of active volcanoes maj be traced, beginning 
at Barren Island in the Bay of Bengal (about 50 miles east of Great Andaman 
Island), extending through Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 
the Sunda Isles, the Philippines, the Japan, and Kurile Isles, the Peninsula 
of Eamtchatka, the Aleutian Isles, and thence through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Cordilleras of Mexico, and Central America, the Andes of South 
America, the Island of Terra del Fuego, and Victoria Land. 

Throughout the whole of Southern Continental Europe, and the islands in 
the adjacent seas, traces of a volcanic character are met with. This volcaidc 
district commences at the Azores and extends to the Caspian Sea, having for 
its northern boundary the Tyrolean and Swiss Alps, and for its southern tho 
northern kingdoms of Africa. Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli are at present 
the prominent active vents. 

In most of the island groups of Oceania, there are abundant traces of 
volcanic energy. In the Sandwich Isles there are two active volcanoes of 
great height. In the West India Isles there are several active and extinct 
volcanoes. The Western, or Hebridean Isles, exhibit traces of volcanic action ; 
and lonely Iceland, situated in the regions of eternal snow, contains no less 
than 30 volcanoes, eight of which have been active within a century. 

Nnmber of Volcanoes. — It is supposed that there are abont 300, of 
which two-thirds are situated on islands. It is a singidar f^ct, that in 
tho New World the active volcanic sites are chiefly continental, while 
In the Old World they are fonnd mostly in islands. This will be per- 
ceived by examining the following table : — 
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TABLE, SHOWINO THE DISTSIBUTION OF YOLGANOES. 

In America, on the continent 86 on islands 28 

" Enrope, «* 4 " 20 

« Asia, «* 17 " 29 

« Africa, "2 "9 

" Oceania, " 108 

Utility of Tolcftnoes.— Volcanoes may be regarded a3 the great safely- 
valves of the globe,- by which elastic matters are permitted to dis- 
charge themselves, without causing too great or too extended a strain 
apon the superficial strata. 

"Fatal to human life as the emptions of volcanoes have occasionally 
been, large views of sach physical phenomena will awaken impressions at 
variance with those which their detached observation often excites." 

" Certainly nothing is more tme than that the same agency which is 
occafflonally destructive in a few spots on the world's expanse, has operated in 
forming or upheaving the universal crust of the globe, and has thus been the 
means of building up sure resting-places for unnumbered myriads of the hu- 
man family.** It is this protruding or elevating power also that has rendered 
the cool formations and mineral veins of the earth accessible to man. 

The surface of the dry land is incessantly crumbling down into 
sand and dust by the action of the air and moisture, by &ost splitting 
up rocks, and by the abrading force of rivers and the ocean. In the 
course of time these processes would level the continents and islands, 
were there not agencies at work to counteract. One of these agen- 
cies is, without doubt, volcanic action. 

EABTHQUAEES. 

i:arthqitakes«— Closely allied to volcanoes are earthquakes. They 
ttre most common in volcanic districts, and it has been remarked that 
they frequently precede volcanic eruptions, and cease afterwards. 

Cause of Earthquakes*— It is probable that they owe their origin to 
the expifnsive force of steam, generated in the earth, which, in order 
to obtain a vent, agitates more or less violently the surface. 

* Character.—Earthquakes differ in intensity; sometimes causing 
only a slight motion of the surface, and at other times they are so 
violent and powerful as to rend the earth and ingulf whole towns and 



lie first shock of an earthquake seldom lasts longer than a 
minute, but successive shocks are sometimes felt at very short in- 
tervals 
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KUids of Motioik— The motion of the earth's surfiace, caused by 
earthquakes, is not always of the same character ; and it appears &at 
the damage produced depends less on the violence of the shock, 
than on the manner in which the ground is put in motion. There lire 
four kinds of movements which haye been noticed, viz., — tremtdousj 
undulating^ upAeaoing, and rotary. The rotary shocks are the most 
destructive, and are those which occur most rarely. 

CHAPTER IV 

CABLE-LANDS — ^LOWLAND PLAINS. 

TabMands^ or Plateaus^ are extensive tracts whose general level 
is considerably above that of the sea. They are sometimes called 
Mountain, or Upland Phdns. 

Table-lands in Nortli Ameri€at--Along the eastern base of the 
Bocky Mountains, and for about 400 miles eastward, is a series of 
table-lands of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet in height : the plateau of Utah, 
between the Bocky Mountains and the Sierra Kevada, has an eleva- 
tion of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet ; the inmiense plateau of Mexico/ 
extending from about the 42d parallel to the Isthmus of 'Tehuantepec, 
is from 6,000 to 9,000 feet in elevation; and to the south of the Mex- 
ican plateau are those of Guatemala and Honduras, in Central America. 
These exceed 6,000 feet la height. 

TaUe-Iands in Somtli Ameriea.— In this part of the earth are found 
some of the highest table-lands on the globe. The plateau of Qiuto, 
which stretches on both sides of the equator, is 9,000 feet in elevation; 
that of Pasco, between the 10th and the 12th parallel of south latitude, 
is upwards of 11,000 feet high ; and that of Potosi or Titicaca^ bo< 
tween the 14th and the 21st parallel of south latitude, is from 12,000 to 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

TaMe-Lands In Europe.— The table-lands of Europe are small, com- 
pared with those of South America and Asia. The south-west portion 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula (Korway and Sweden) constitutes a 
plateau of moderate elevation. Bavaria is a table-land of about 2,000 
feet in height; and the central portion of the Spanish Peninsula con- 
sists chiefly of an elevated plateau, which attains on its north side a 
height of 8,000 feet, and on its south about 2,000 feet. 

TaUe-Iands ef iida*— IN'o other grand division of the earth exhibits 
plateaus so elevated, so numerous, and so extensive, as Asia. 

The whole of Central Ada consists of one vast plateau, embracing 
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an area of about 8,000,000 square miles. Its devation is not niuform : 
the northern and eastern portions are about 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, while the southern and south-western are, at least, 12,000 
feet in height. 

The principal part of South-western Asia is elevated into table- 
lands, varying from 2,000 to 4,000 feetin height 

The plateau of the Deccan in Hindostan,' which is separated from 
the great Asiatic central table-land by the basin of the Ganges, has an 
devation of about 2,000 feet 

TaUe-Lands ef Africa.— That portion of Africa which comprehends 
Sahara, constitutes an immense table-land of small elevation. 

It is generally believed that the greater part of Oentral Africa is an 
enormous plateau, whose general height is about 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

TaUe-Lands of Instralia.—Two extensive plateaus, one on the south 
and the other on the north coast, spread out; to unknown distances 
toward the interior of the continent. 

. LOWLAND PLATN& 

Lowland Plains.— Lowland Plains are tracts of land only slightly 
elevated above the level of the ocean ; in some places, however, they 
are considerably below it. Such is the case in the regions around the 
Caspian Sea* and the Sea of Aral; and also in the valley of the 
Jordan River. 

Plains do not always present a perfectly horizontal sm'&oe ; hence 
we have undulating as well as level phdns. 

Plains of Nortli Ametiea.— Between ^e Booky Mountains and the 
Alleghanies are extensive plains, stretching from the Golf of Mexicc 
to the Great Lakes that lie between the United States and British 
America, and also from the north of these lakes to the Arctic Ocean, 
The surface of these lowlands is estimated at 2,430,000 square miles. 

No prominent elevation occurs in this vast tract, and yet it is the 
site of two of the greatest river systems of the eartty-that of the 
Mississippi with its affluents, and that of the St. Lawrence with its vast 
lake appendages. A plateau of moderate elevation, lying to the west 
and north of Lake Superior, serves as the water-shed for these two 
immense river oonrsos. 

* It has been ascertained that the axea oocnpied by the Caspian and the Aral 6ea^ 
together with a large extent of sarronnding country, is about 88 feet below the general sea 
lovol ; and that the Dead Sea, Inclading the adjacent conntiy, Is depressed 1|817 feet. 
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The middle portions of this plain, embraced in the valleys of the 
Misfflsrippi and the IGssonri, are chiefly level grassy regions, called 
prairies. Of these there are three kinds— the hushy or heathy^ which 
are covered with grass, vines, shrubs, and flowers ; the d/ry or rolling^ 
from whose wavy surface, and want of pools and swamps, they have 
derived thdr name; and the moiat^ or wet prairies which abound in 
pools and marshes. They are covered with a luxuriant vegetation of. 
tall rank grass. 

Along the Atlantic coast, between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic 
Ocean, stretches a plain, varying in width as the mountains recede 
from the coast 

Plains ef Sonth America*— The whole of the interior of South Amer- 
ica, from the coast chain of Yenezuela to the 8trait of Magellan, is 
one immense plain, whose mean height is but little above the level of 
the sea. 

This vast tract is divided by low ridges into three great river ba- 
sins — ^that of the Orinoco on the north, the La Plata on the south, and 
the Amazon in the centre. The flat portions on each side of these 
streams are called Llanos, Selvas, and Pampas. 

Between the Andes and the Orinoco, the Llcmos^ or level fields^ 
occupy a space of at least 250,000 square miles. So nearly level are 
these plains, that, in the rainy season, the Bio Kegro pours its waters 
into the Orinoco and the Amazon at the same time, by the Oassiquiare 
Biver. The mean height of these plains is not over 200 feet. 

The SehaSy or forest plains, of the Amazon, stretch from the Andes 
to the Atlantis Ocean. This vast region is densely covered with im- 
mense forests, here and there interspersed with open patches of grass 
and marsh lands. 

The Pampas^ or fiats, are immense level plains, extending in an 
almost uninterrupted band from about the 15th to the 45th parallel 
of south latitude. 

These plains are generally rich in grass, but withont trees. In some parts 
there are swampy tracts, overgrown with canes and tall reeds ; in others, the 
whole surfaco is covered with thistles daring the greater part of the year. 
Those grow to the height of eight feet, and their stems are so close to each 
other and so strong that they form an impenetrable barrier. Dnring the 
Bommer they lose their sap and verdnre, and the pampero, or hurricane, leveib 
them with the gronnd ; after which the clover springs up, and for a short i 
the whole scene is changed. 
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In some parts of tJiese pampas there are large spaces of absolutely sterile 
soil ; but these are surrounded with districts sufficiently luxuriant to pasture 
immense numbers of cattle. 

CHAPTER Y. 

PLAINS COZrrmUED— DESEBT9— 'TALLETS AND MOUHTAIX PA88ESL 

Plains of Enrope. — ^The great European plain extends from tlic 
English Channel, comprehending the lowlands of Northern France, 
Belgium, Holland, I^orthem Germany, Denmark, Prnssia, Russian 
Poland, and the whole of Bnssia Proper, to the base of the XJralian 
Mountains. . 

Between the Gironde River and the Pyrenees, in France, is an 
extensive sandy plain, occupied by heaths and marshes. 

Among the other plains of Oontinental Em'ope may be mentioned 
those of Naples, Hungary, and Lombardy ; the latter are considered 
the most productive in the world. 

Flaliis of islat^The whole of Siberia, from the Altai Mountains to 
the Arctic Ocean, is an immense plain, which gradusdly sinks into 
marshes and sloughs, called Tundra^ as it approaches the ocean. 

Immense pldns occur in the north-west of Ohina ; in the north of 
Hindostan (between the plateau of the Peccan and the Himalaya 
Mountains) ; in Arabia ; in the south-east of Turkey ; in Persia; and 
in Independent Tartary. 

Plains of Afirica.— Rich plains stretch from the foot of the Atlas 
Mountidns to the Mediterranean Sea. Upper and Lower Guinea oon- 
stitute an extensive plain of great fertility. 

DESSBTS. 

Deserts are barren tracts of land, nearly destitute of water, with 
little or no vegetation, beyond a few shrubby plants which are occa- 
sionally met with. In some desert regions there are interspersed here 
and there small fertile tracts, well watered and wooded, which afford 
fikade and refreshment to the exhausted, traveler. These tracts arc 
called waddies^ or oases, 

V Deserts of North America.— In the elevated country, which has 
already been mentioned as ei^tending along the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountain Range, vast tracts of desert land are found. West- 
ward of this range, between it and the Sierra Fevada Mountains, a great 
portion of liie land is desert. 
15* 
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These Utde animals build ap masses of coral, forming reefs of htmdieds of 
miles, and cironlar islands, or atolls. This they do hj extractong lime from 

sea-water, with which they foixa 

^ their coverings or houses, one 

I piled np on another like tlte 

f branching stems of a free. 

As they cannot exist aboYO 

Coml Utand. pr Atoll, with l.go«i in th. .«tre. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

leave ofiPl)mlding when the reef is of such a height that it remains almost dry, 
at low water. 

^ The heat of the snn now splits in many places the dry mass of stone ; the 
waves also separate and lift large blocks of coral, throwing them npon the 
reef. In this way the mass is augmented imtil it snrmonnts the highest tides. 
It then entangles floating trees and sea-weeds, bronght by currents &om dis- 
tant countries, and la time a soil is formed, in which seeds, floated to it on the 
waves, take root, and grow into trees and plants, and sea-birds shelter among 
then^; and last of all they are taken possession of by man." 

Sboals, BaiLks, Bee&—- ^^ Sometimes the elevations on the bed of the 
ocean are not high enough to reach the snrfiEice, or to be covered by 
every tide, in which case they seem like imperfect islands. If they 
are flat and broad, they are called sTioals or banks ; if they form a range 
of rocks, they are called a ree/." 

CHAPTER Vn. 

niB WATERS OF THE OIX>BB» 

Water, essential to the existence of man and the fertility of the 
soil, occurs in each of the physical conditions which bodies are capa- 
ble of assuming, viz., the aeriform^ the solid^ 'and the liquid state. 

It exists in the aeriform state in the form of vapor ; in the sbHd 
state, in the form of ice; and in the liquid state, in tlie form of rain 
whidi gives rise to springs, lakes, rivers, etc. 

Cempositioii and Properties of Water.— Pure water'*' contains by 
weight, 88.9 parts of oxygen combined with 11.16 parts of hydrogen 
gas ; and by volume, two portions of hydrogen to one of oxygen. 

It is 815 times heavier than air, weighing 1,000 ounces per cubic 
foot, and, like most other substances, it expands by heat and oontraots 
by cold. 

* Water Is seldom found perfecUy pure. It generally holds in solatlon vorloas iugro- 
dtonts^ derived either from the atmos^ero or the earth. 
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It boils at 212° Fahrenheit, nnder the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, at sea level; bat the boiling point becomes lower, astho 
atmospheric pressure is lessened ; that is, it will boil at one degree less 
than 212° for every 500 feet of ascent Some allowance mnst be 
made, however, for the temperature of iJlie atmosphere. 

How DlTided.— -The waters of the globe may be divided, as ro- 
spects portion, into two general classes, viz. ; the land-enclosed^ or 
continental waters, and the larm-enclosing^ or oceanic waters. They 
may also be divided, as' respects properties, into three classes, viz., 
salt^ mineral^ ejid fresh. 

By far the greater part of the continental waters are fresh, while 
those of the ocean are salt. There are, however, many continental 
specimens of salt springs and lakes, but, as has been intimated, they 
form an inconsiderable portion when compared witlf the entire mass. 

8PEING8. 

SpringSi — Springs are formed from melted snow, dew, vapor, and 
rain ; which, falling on high elevations of land, emk into the soiL 
The cavities beneath the surface form reservoirs, from which, at 
a lower level, the superabundant water finds its way again to the 
surface. 

Those springs which continue to flow constantly at all seasons, are 
called perennial; and those that alternately flow and stop, are called 
intermitting. 

Explanatioii of the Cut— The rain, by 

L percolating the rock, fills the cavity a^ 

until it reaches the top of the bend b; 

the spring will then flow until the wa- 

, ter is exhausted. The same phenomena 

^ will be from time to time repeated. 

5 Springs may be divided into four 

^ classes, viz., thermal or hot^ ebullient or 

■S spouting^ inflammable^ and mineralized, 

--j Therma], or Hot Springs. — These 

: -J springs are characterized by a higher 

t^/ temperature than that of the place 

where they are situated. Some of them 

Section of an Intermitting Spring. rcach the tcmperaturc of boiliug water. 

GbnHient Springs.— These springs burst forth with great violence, 

and sometimes throw up a column of water to a considerable height 




I 
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Of this class are the geysers of Icehmd. These may be called intormit* 
ting hot springs, for they alternately flow and stop, and they vary in 
temperature from that of the air to that of boiling water. 

_- —— ^ _ ^^ E]9buulioii ef the Cut— The water, 

^'^ ^"^^ percolating the rock, fills the cavity 

A. Herelt becomes greatly heated by 
volcanic action, and steam is formed, 
which, by its' elastic force, drives the 
' water np the channel b, whence it 
issues in a fountain. 

iBflammaUe Springs.— These springs 
are capable of supporting flame. 
They are not numerous. 

mnenUized Springs.— Mineral springs 
contain a sensible portion of gaseous 
or mineral particles. They may be 
divided, as respects properties, into 
smUob of a GeTMT. four classcs : 1st, those containing ox- 

ide of iron, called chalybeate springs; 2d, those which contain a por- 
tion of chloride of sodium, or common salt, called salt or saline springs ; 
8d, those which are combined with carbonic acid gas, called acidulous 
springs ; and 4:th, those that are impregnated with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, called sulphurous, or hepatic springs. 

LAKES. 

Lakes.— Large or small, fresh or saline, collections of water which 
are either almost or quite surrounded by land, are termed lakes. 

<* There is a striking, though in one respect insensible, relation subsisting 
between rivers and considerable lakes. The former visibly feed the latter j 
and the latter no less certainly feed the former, though in a manner that is 
not so apparent to our senses. By a process of evaporation, the lakes are 
continually giving off a portion of their mass, which rises in the atmosphere 
in the form of vapor, and again visits the earth in the form oP rain, origina- 
ting the springs and lills, which unite in rivers, flow into the lakes, and replace 
their waste. There is no machinery of nature more complicated, beautifd, 
nicely adjusted, and benign in its results than this ; for hereby the earth is 
preserved either from perpetual barreimess, through want of moisture; or 
from submergence, through the ocean overflowing its present bounds." 

Lakes may be divided, according to their physical characteris- 
*bur classes : — 1st, tiiose small lakes which receive no stream 
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of miming water, and which have no ontlet ; 2d, those which receive 
no streams of water, but have an ontlet; 3d, those which receive 
Btreams of water, bnthave no visible ontlet; and 4:th, those which 
both receive and discharge streams of water. 

CHAPTER YIIL 

THE WATEBS OF THE OIX>BE— OOMTINITED, 

BtverSt— Eivers are streams of water flowing in an open channel 
ihrongh the land. 

Those which empty directly into the ocean, or into waters com- 
mxmicating with it, are styled ocecmic rivers ; and those which never 
reach the ocean, bnt fall into lakes nnconnected with it, or are ab- 
sorbed and lost in swamps or sandy deserts, are styled continental 
rivers. To designate the latter, we prefer the term inlcmd. 

The oceanic rivers are divided into four distinct systems,'*' belonging 
respectively to the Arctic, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

Sources* — ^The little rivnlets that trickle down the sides of moun- 
tains generally unite and form streams ; or, if the ground be level, 
they collect into a lake, from which the stream flows. 

Most of the large rivers ori^nate in chains of mountains, be- 
cause springs are there most abundant ; but in some instances they 
have their source in small elevations in the plaios. 

Descent and Bapldlty of BiTers.— Water, like every other fluid, has 
a tendency, when left free, to seek the lowest possible level ; hence 
the course of a river points out generally the direction in which the 
land declines. The degree of the declination determines in part the 
velocity of its current, for the rapidity of a stream is influenced both 
by its volume of water and the declivity of its channel. A declina- 
tion of one foot in 200 feet prevents a river from being navigable. 

In general, the rapidity of rivers which have a serpentine course 
is less than that of those which have a straight channel. 

When the fan of a river is sudden, and its velocity extremely 
great, it forms what is called a rapid; and when it rushes over a 
perpendicular rock, it is called a cataract^ or water-fall. When a 
rivulet or small stream dashes over a rock, it is called a cascade. 

Sulrterraneoitf Cooise of BlTers.— It sometimes happens that rivers, 

* Boe Map of the World In ibe accompiiiiTing Atlaa 
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in a part of theii: course, lose fhemselYes for a while, and after a sob. 
terraneous conrse, more or less long, rise again to the snr&oe. 

BlTcr F«rd8.— Fords are places in a riyer where it may be crossed 
by man or beast on foot, or by wading. Some streams are nev^ 
fordable— others, always so; in some, the fords are temporary as to 
season, though permanent as to phioe ; and in others, they frec[aently 
change their sitoation. 

To ford, on foot, the depth of water shonld not exceed three feet; 
on horseback, four feet; but shonld the cnrrent be yery strong, one 
foot less £[>r each. 

Btrcr Banhfli— Thft entire extent of conntiy drained by a river and 
its tribntaiies, is called its hydrographiedl regum,, or Ininn, The most 
extensive basins and the largest rivers are found on the Western Con- 
tinent. There are instances where two hydrographical basins are per- 
manently connected by a sort of natural canaL This is the case with 
the Amazon and the Orinoco, whose waters are united by the Cassi* 
quiare Biver. 

.Water-Shed* — ^The mar;g^ of land which separates one river-bad^ 
from another is called a water-^hed ; this, in some cases, is a mere 
ridge-line like the top of a house-roo^ from which the waters diveige 
and flow in different directions. 

Mentlis ef BItos— Ddtas.— Bivers tenmnate usually by a single 
mouth ; but in some instances they discharge themselves by several 
months. 

Those rivers which flow through alluvial soil, generally carry 
down with them large quantities of solid matter, hdd in suspension, 
which, as their velocity decreases when they approach the sea, ii 
deposited, forming triangular banks, called deltas. 

Deltas are flwoiatile^ when formed at the entrance of one river 
into another ; lacustrine^ when at the entrance of a river into a lake ; 
and maritime^ when the river flails into the sea. 

Tidal Rivers*— Tidal rivers are those which fall into tidal seas, and 
have the level of the lowec part of their course changed d^dly by the 
tidal wave. In some rivers the force of the sea operates against the 
current, and produces a high wave, which rolls swiftly up the stream, 
overturning boats, inundating the banks, etc. 

This phenomenon is called the h>re. It comes rolling in with the 
first^flood, and rising to a height of from Ave to fifteen feet above 
the level of the river, rushes onward, threatening destruction to 
whatever may oppose its course. 
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Tko highest tides o^cur at new and ftdl moon. The ebb and flow of ths 
(Ides in the Amazon are observable 600 miles above its month. No saih'ng 
craft can descend this river while the tide is running np ; hence distances on 
the river are measured by tides. For instance, Para is said to be three tides 
from the ocean, and a vessel leaving with the ebb must lie at anchor during 
two flood-tides before she can reach the Atlantic. There are in the river cer- 
tain places where the water is not much a^tated by the tides ; they are called 
esperaSf or resting places; in these the small craft of the river lie to imtil the 
tide changes. 

The Magnitiide of Blyers.— The magnitude of rivers depends on tho 
length of their oonrses, the area of their basins, their connection with 
lofty ice-clad mountains, and the hmnidity of the climate. These 
physical circmnstances lead to the accnmnlation of vast bodies of wa- 
ter, whose magnitude is proportionate to the degree in which they are 
combined. 

The following table exhibits the extent of the hydrographical 
regions of the principal riyers of the globe, with their proportionate 
volumes : — 
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EultopE :, 

Thames. 

Ehine.... 

Loure.... 

Elbe 

Vistula.. 

Danube. 

Dnie] 

Don. 

Volga;.... 

Asia: 

Euphzates 

Indus 

Ganges 

, Yang-tse-Eiang. 

Amour • 

Lena 

Obe 

Africa: 

NUe 

America: 

St. Lawrence 

Missisdppi 

Kio de la Plata 

Amazon (not including the Araguay). 



Ar«ft of Bashi in 

EngUih miles. 



5,500 

70,000 

48,000 

50,000 

76,000 

810,000 

200,000 

205,000 

520,000 

230,000 
400,000 
420,000 
760,000 
900,000 
960,000 
1,800,000 

500,000 

600,000 
1,868,000 
1,240,000 
2,177,000 



Proport!«BAl qaaatity 

d water diieluugvd 

anntwllj. 



1 

13 

10 

8 

12 

es 

36 
88 
80 

60 
133 
148 
258 
166 
125 
179 

250 

112 

338 

490 

1,280 
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CANALS.* 

Oanals aro long trenches or artificial passages of water, constmctod 
generally for inland navigation. They may be divided, according to 
their particular object, into three classes ; 1st, canals for navigation ; 
2d, canals for drainage; and 3d, canals for irrigation. 

A canal lock is a tight reservoir, or basin of water, which is dosed 
at both ends by flood-gates. Locls are constfacted so* as to enable 
boats to ascend and descend declivities gently. A view of one is 
afforded you in the following cut.. 




CHAPTEEIX. 

XHB WATERS OF THE OLOBB— CONTINUED. 
THE OCEAN. * 

The Ocean.— By the ocean, in an extended sense, is meant the entire 
.body of water which, with its nnmerons branches, termed seas, golfe, 
bays, straits, sonnds, and channels, surrounds the globe, completely 

• Canals, being arUJUdal collections of water, do not strictiy form a part of the natoral 
hydrography of a country, yet as they, for the most part, perform the office of rivers, they 
may with propriety be mentioned here. 
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enoiosixsg the land area of its Bur^EMse. It is diTided into five basins, 
eaoh being styled an ooean. Of the two piincipal, the Atlantic and 
the Pacii^c, the coast line of the fbnner is the more extensive, thongh 
its snperfidal area is far less than that of the latter. The coast line of 
the Atlantic is estimated *at 48,000 miles, and that of the Pacific at 
41,500 miles. 

The greater geographical extent of the outline of the Atlantic is 
due to its nnmerons projections into the land, forming many mediter- 
ranean, or dose seas, of immense size. 

Characteristics*-— The chief characteristics of the ocean are, color^ 
saZtness^ temperature^ depth^ density y leioeli and movements. 

Color* — ^The color of the ocean is generally a deep bluish green,* 
becoming brighter and clearer toward the coasts. This blnish tint is 
cansed by the water absorbing all the prismatic colors, except blue, 
winch, being reflected in every direction, imparts to it ahne similar to 
the azm*e of the sky. 

Some particular parts of the oceanic waters, however, have diflfer- 
ent colors, depending entirely on local causes ; for example, the east- 
em part of the Mediterranean Sea has a pniple tint ; the water in the 
Gnlf of Qninea is wMte ; west of the Azores and the Canaries it is 
green; at the month of the La Plata, reddish ; off the coast of Call* 
fomia, vermilion ; between Japan and China, yellowish ; aroimd the Mai- 
dive Islands, black ; and in the Bed Sea, red, whence the name of the sea. 
It is supposed that the color of this sea is owing to a species of 
ogcilltmay a plant, intermediate between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Marine vegetation at or near the surface, animaloules of 
the infosorial kind, and minute particles of matter, are the' chief 
causes of the various tints above mentioned. 

SaltofeflSt^All the water of the ocean is salt, but in slightly different 
degrees in different places. Kear the mouths of great rivers, or in the 
polar regions, where vast masses of snow and ice are melted and min- 
gle with the ocean, the saltness is less than at a great distance from 
land. Besides common salt, it contains several other substances, such 
88 muriatic and sulphorio acid, soda, magnesia, and sulphate of lime^ 
These ingredients give to sea-water a salt and bitter taste. 
. !Veiiipcnitnre«-*The mean temperature of the surface of the ocean, 
over 10^ of latitude on each side of the equator, is about 80^ Fahren- 
heit ; at the tropics, it is about 75^ ; at latitude 60^, it is about 60° ; 
and in the Arctic and the Antarctic Ccean, it falls to the freezing 
point, and below it. 
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lighter water there, and causes a warm current to flow from the equsdot to , 
ward the poles. This current would flow due north and sonth from the oqaar- 
tor, if it were not turned ijrom its course by the eartii*s daily motion and by 
the obstmctlons of the contonents. 

The Aktabotio Dbift Ctjbrbnt flows from the south pole in a 
north-easterly direction, till it reaehes Hie western shore of South 
America. Before reaching this shore, however, a small branch sets 
off to the south-east, and doubles Oape Horn; but the main stream 
pursues its course along the South American shore, until it arrires oS 
the Peruvian coast ; thw, turning suddenly to the west, it loses itself 
in the Equatobial Oubbbnt of ths Paoifio. 

This great current crosses the Pacific between the parallels of 26° 
B. and 24P K, forming a vast moving belt of water nearly 8,500 miles 
broad. It forces its way between the islands of the Adalio Archi- 
pelago, and joius the Equatobial Oubbsnt of thb Isdujs Ooeas, 

This current flows on until it reaches the coast of Africa. As it 
approaches the Island of Madagascar, the stream is divided ; one part 
bends round the island and flows through the Mozambique Channel, 
and, being joined by the other branch, doubles the Oape of Qood 
Hope. From this point, under the name of Thb Sotjth Atlantic 
OuEBENT, it runs along the western coast of Afncatill it joins 
The Atlantic Equatobial Oubbbnt. 

This great current flows from the Gulf of Guinea westward, till it 
reaches the opposite shore of America ; where, off Oape St Roque, it 
separates into two branches. One of these. The Bbazil Cubbent, 
proceeds southward along the coast of Brazil, and, before reaching 
the mouth of the La Plata, it turns toward the east. Under the name 
of The South Oonnegtino Cubbent it then makes the circuit of the 
South Atlantic Ocean ; and keeping outside of The Caph Cubbent, 
off the south coast of Africa — ^which runs, as we have before de- 
scribed, in the opposite direction, — ^it pursues its course into the Indian 
Ocean. 

We must'now return to Cape St. Roque, and follow the other and 
main branch of the Atlantic Equatorial Current. It proceeds from 
the Cape, along the coasts of Brazil and Guiana, through the Carib- 
bean Sea ; from which it flows through the Channel of Yucatan, and 
enters the Gulf of Mexico. The stream now winds round the Gnl^ 
and rushes out through the Strait of Florida under the name of the 
GdivStbsam. 

This stream spreads out to a great breadth, and sweeps along the 



shores of Fortili America to the Island of Newfoimdland. A£ this 
pomt it meets with a northerly onrrent coming fromBaffin^s Bay, and 
both bend southward ; passing the Azores and Canary Islands, and 
so returning by the west coast of Africa, it rejoins the Equatorial 
Ouirent, thus making a complete circuit. 

An important branch leaves the corrent near Newfoundland, setting 
toward the British Isles and Forth- western Continental Europe. ThiB 
current carries plants, seeds, etc., belonging to tropical Amerioa, and 
deposits them on the shores of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway. 

The color of the water of the Gulf Stream is a dark indigo blue, 
while the surrounding water is of a greenish hue. Its maximum tem- 
perature is 86°. 

Though the warmth of this stream diminishes as it flows north, Lieat. Mamy 
remarks that '* the quantity of heat which it spreads over the Atlantic in a 
winter's day would he sofficiont to raise the whole atmosphere that covers 
France and Great Britain from the freezing point to summer heat ; and that 
it really is the cause of the mildness and of the damp of Ireland and the South 
of England." 

We also learn, from the same source, that " the Gulf Stream, as far as tho 
banks of Newfoundland, flows through a bed of cold water, which cold water 
performs to the warm the o|Boe of &i7ub to a river." 

Ths Arotio, or N'orth Polab Cuebbnt, comes from the Arctic 
Ocean; crosses the upper part of the Atlantic; and flows between Ice-, 
land and Greenland, south of which it unites with the current from 
Davis' Strait, and proceeds southward till it joins the Gulf Stream off 
Newfoundland, A branch of the Polab Cuebeht runs inside of the 
Gulf Stream, along the coast of Korth America, to Florida, sending 
an under-current into the Caribbean Sea. 

SEAS. 

Seas* — ^With the ocean various seas communfcate, either by narrow 
straits, as do the Baltic and the Mediterranean ; or by wide openings, 
like those of the Yellow Sea and the Arabian. Seas of the formet 
class are called inlaTidy and those of the latter may be styled open. 

Besides these two classes of oceanic seaa^ there are other bodies of 
water, not connected with the ocean, such as the Caspian and tho 
Aral, which, though denominated seas, are so much like lakes that it 
is not an easy matter to define the difference between them. 

If size be considered to form the distinction, then the great lakes 
•f North America should rank as seas; if saltness, then Great Salt 
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Lake in TJtali, Lake Van in Asiatic Turkey, and Lake Urmniah in 
Persia, together with many others of smaller i^ze, are entitled to this 
di8tinction« 

CHAPTER XL 

METEOBOLOOICAL PHEMOMEKA. 

The Atmosphere*— The earth is surrounded by an invisible and 
highly elastic flutd, termed its atmosphere. 

Composition* — ^Atmospheric air is composed principally of a nux- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen gas. It contains also a smsdl but vari- 
able proportion of aqueous vapor, and a still smaller proportion of 
carbonic acid gas. Professor Brande, of London, estimates the ordi- 
nary composition of the air as follows, viz.;: — 
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Oxygen, 
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Color.— The color of the air or atmosphere is light blue. "What is 
termed " the blue sky " is, in reality, the l)Jue tar. It is owing to 
the color of the intervening air that distant land has a bluish appear- 
ance. 

Height*-— The height of the atmosphere above the surface of the 
earth does not probably exceed fifty miles. 

Weight*— The weight of the atmosphere is not uniform thronghont 
its whole extent a gradual diminution taking place as we ascend 
above the level of the sea. Air being an 
extremely elastic and compressible body, 
the lower portions of the atmosphere, re- 
ceiving the pressure of those above, are 
denser and heavier than the upper. 

The last or highest stratum of air has 

no incumbent pressure, and would, from its 

elastic natxu*e, fly off into space, were it 

not ^-estrained by the force of attraction, 

which draws it toward the earth- 

A pcTpendicular column of the whole atmosphere presses upon 

the earth^s surface with a weight of about 15 pounds on every square 

inch. This is balanced or weighed by a column of quicksilver 30 
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inches in height. If the pressure of the air be diminished, the col- 
nmn of quicksilver necessary to balance it is less than 80 inches. It 
is on this principle that the barometer (an instrument for measuring 
the weight of air) is constructed. 

Humboldt fonnd that at the level of the sea, near the foot of Ghimborazo^ 
the mercury in the barometer stood at exactly 30 indies; whilst, at the 
elevation of 19,832 feet, to which he ascended on that mountain, it was very 
little higher than 14 inches. At all other places, having the same elova^ 
Hon above sea level (some allowance being made for variation of tempera- 
ture) the ^indication of the barometer would be similar ; hence, by the use of 
tihis instrument, we are enabled to obtain a tolerably correct idea of the height 
of all places which are accessible to man. 

It is estimated that the mercury in the barometer falls about one inch for 
every 950 feet of elevation above the level of the sea. 

There is still another mode of measuring heights, dependent also 
on the density or pressure of the atmosphere ; which is, by ascertain- 
ing the foiling point of water. At places sittLated at or near the level 
of the sea, water boils, as we have before stated, at the temperature 
of 212^ Fahrenheit At considerable elevations above sea-level, it 
does not require so high a degree of temperature to make water boiL 
At the Hospice of St. Bernard, the highest habitation on the Alps, 
which is about 8,000 feet above sea-level, water boils at 208°. 

Temperature.— It is a well-known property of the atmosphere that 
the temperature diminishes with its height. The higher, therefore, 
a body ascends in the atmosphere, the greater the quantity of heat 
abstracted from it ; hence the perpetual snow that crowns elevated 
summits. 

The air on. the top of lofty mountains is so rare as to diminish the 
intensity of sound, afifect respiration, and cause a general prostration 
of physical strength. When Humboldt attempted to ascend Mount 
Chimborazo, he found, on nearly attaining its summit, that drops of 
blood issued from his eye-lids, ears, and lips. 

The mercury in the thermometer usually falls one degree, for every 
300 feet of ascent. 

tse of the Atmosphere.— -The atmosphere is essential to animal and 
vegetable life : it furnishes oxygen for respiration, and supplies vege- 
tables with a great portion of their carbon. It is also the great 
vehicle of sound and smell, and its reflective power difluses the light 
and heat of the sun, or any other luminous body, id all directions. 
16 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

METEOCOLOOICAL PHENOMEKA. — CONTIMUED. 

WiadSt— Cause of Winds^— Wind is air in motion. The atmosphere 
Is heated mainly by its lower portion's coming in contact with the 
heated surface of the earth ; as it acquires heat, it becomes lighter 
and more elastic, and momits npward, and its place is supplied by a 
rush of colder and heavier air. This is the primary cause of all move- 
ments in the atmosphere, which, otherwise, would remain uniformly 
unagitated. 

Velodty of Winds.— -Winds display an almost endless variety in their 
velocity and force; from the zephyr, whidi scarcely stirs the leaves 
of the forest, to the gale, which bends its mightiest branches, and the 
hurricane, which tears up its trees by the roots and destroys the hab- 
itations of man. The following table contains some results obtained 
by Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, respecting the force and velocity 
of certain kinds of winds : — 

F«Tp«iidieal>r fMM on o» 



Chanetor. 


■qoara foot, la- pound* 


Velodty la milM 
per hour. 


A Gentle Pleasant Wind, 


.123 . 


. 4to 5 


A Brisk Wind, 


.492 . 


. 10tol5 


A High Wmd, 


. . 4.429 . 


. 30 to 35 


A Violent Storm, 


. 17.715 . 


60 


A Hnrricane, 


. 31.490 . 


80 


A Violent Hurricane, . 


. 49.200 . 


100 



Direetion of Winds. — The direction of winds is designated by the 
point of the compass from which they come ; that of marine currents, 
by the point to which they tend An easterly wind comes from the 
east ; whereas an easterly current comes from the west. 

Use of Whids* — ^Winds have a purifying effect on the atmosphere : 
they dissipate miasma exhaled from infected districts or from stagnant 
water ; they waft our ships ; they transport the vapors from the sea, 
to moisten and fertilize the land ; and they carry the seeds of planta 
far and wide, and thus extend the empire of vegetation. 

Classes of Winds.— Winds may be divided into three classes. Con- 
stant, Periodical, and Variable. 

Constant, or * Trade Winds.— These winds prevail generally in the 

• The term trade was uaed in former times as synonymous with trutek; hence, the 
winds which blow constantly in one direction are called trade windSy because they follow 
«k certain track. 
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Atlantio and the Pacific, between the equator and the 28th degree of 
north and sonth latitude. Their limits vary, moving two or three 
degrees further north or sonth accol-ding to tiie position of the snn« 

Explanatioii of Trade Winds*~-The heat between the tropics being 
greater than on the other parts of the earth's smface, and the incum- 
bent air becoming warmer and consequently less dense, it accordingly 
rises from the surface, and the vacant place is immediately occupied 
by colder and, therefore, heavier air, which glides in on both sides 
from the regions beyond the tropics. 

Thas the central circle in the acc(»npanying diagram represents the earili, 
PP the poles, EE the equator, EeP is the current of heated air rising from tho 

equator and passing to the pole, Pfa is the 
polar current pressing to the equator. 

Were the earth motionless, these currents 
would blow due north and south; but, in 
consequence of Che earth's daily rotation 
from west to east^ the currents have a direc- 
tion north-east in the northern hemisphere, 
and south-east in the southern. 

The earth at the equator moves daily at 
the rate of 1000 miles an hour from west to 
east, but this motion diminishes in advancing 
to each pole : at lat. 60° it is 500 miles, and at last, at the pole Itself, it 
ceases entirely. The current of wind, then, coming from the poles, has less 
velocity than the surface over which it travels, so that the earth moves east- 
ward much faster than the ^, and it is thus left behind ; in other words, it 
becozties, instead of a due north current, a north-east. 

In this diagram, Ee is the equator, NP the north pole, SP the south pole. 
The current of wind coming from the N is seen to diverge to NE as it enters 

the line of the torrid zone ; while the S cur- 
rent turns to SE in the same manner. The 
upper current starting at e with an equatorial 
velocity of 1000 miles an hour, as it advances 
northward, outstrips the velocity of the tem- 
£ perate zone, and becomes a south-west and 
west wind. In the southern hemisphere, it 
becomes a northwest and west wind. 

This accounts for the prevalence of south- 
west and west winds in the north temperate 
zone, and north-west and west winds in tho 
south temperate zone. If the northern and southern hemispheres were equally 
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beated| the equator would be the common limit of the two trade winds; hnt, 
owing to the greater quantity of land in the northern hemisphere, it is warmer 
than the touthem; and, hence, the limit between the two winds is about three 
degrees to the north of the equator. 

It must not^ howeyer, be imagined that the two winds aetuaUjf m/ut ; for, 
on approaching the equator, they become gradually heated and acquire an 
ascending direction, so that their horizontal motion is no longer felt This 
produces a zone (extending firom ahout three degrees to ten degrees north lat- 
itude) which is comparatively calm and firee from any steady wind. It is 
called the zone, or beUf of variable winds and calms. 

Periodical Winds.— Monsoons are regular periodical winds which 
sweep oyer the Indian Ocean and the whole of Hindostan, changing 
their course according to the position of the snn. When the snn is in 
the northern hemisphere, the south-west monsoon blows over the In- 
dian Ocean ; and when the snn is in the sonthem hemi^here, the 
north-west monsoon prevails. 

From 8° south of the equator, as&r north as the tropic of cancer, 
and from the east coast of Africa to about 145^ east longitude, the 
south-west monsoon prevails from April to October ; and then the 
north-east monsoon sets in, which prevails from October to ApriL 

The former, in passing over the ocean, is charged with Moisture, 
and, depositing copious supplies of rain, renders the vegetation of In- 
dia extremely beautiful and luxuriant at that season of the year; the 
latter comes from the land, and is dry. 

The breaking up of the monsoons, as thejr change is called, is ac- 
companied with a violent commotion of the elements; and the storms 
and hurricanes which then prevail are exceedingly disastrous in their 
consequences. 

Causes of Moiisooii8«r-The monsoons are regarded as modifications 
of .the trade-winds, occasioned by the interposition of the Aoatio 
continent on the north, the partial openings among the islands that 
separate the Indian Ocean from the Pacific on the east, the rarefied 
atmosphere of Africa on the west, and the position of the sun in the 
difierent seasons. 

land and Sea Breezest— -On the coasts of all warm countries these 
breezes occur. The wind blows from sea-ward from about 9 A. M. 
till noon, and, in some instances, till evening — ^this is called the sea 
breeze ; it then changes and blows from the land toward the sea — ^this 
is called the land breeze. These breezes are caused by the unequal 
heatyig of the land and the sea. 
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Vaiialile Winds*— Yariable winds, as their name indicates, are alto* 
gether irregnlar as to time, direction, and force. 

It is difficult to account for these winds, because we are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the position and relative influence of the va- 
xious circumstances, which, acting together or in opposition to each 
other, produce these partial and ever fluctuatiifg aerial currents. 

Some variable winds possess particular qualities : such as the hot 
-winds that blow from the deserts of Arabia and Africa, These aro 
termed the simoon and samiel^ in Arabia ; the chamsin^ in Syria and 
Egypt; the harmattan^ in Western Africa; the sirocco, in Italy and 
Sidly ; and the solano, in Spain. 

These winds owe their ori^n doubtless to the heated surfaces of 
the great deserts of Arabia and Africa. The last two acquire some 
moisture in crossing the Mediterranean and, consequently, have not 
that excessive aridity which characterizes the simoon and harmattan, 
^Hiirrieanes* — ^Hurricanes are violent revolving storms which occur 
in the West Indies and in the Indian Ocean. They are supposed to 
be great masses of air. from a few miles to 500 miles in diameter, re- 
volving round a central point where it is quite calm. They occur in 
their greatest violence in the Indian Ocean. 

In the Ohinese Sea they are called typhoons or tornadoes; in other 
places they have been styled toAiri^7i<28, toaterspoutSj landspouts^ sanSr 
pillarsy white-squall, pamperos, etc. 

GHAFTmxm. 

MBXEOBOLOOICiUi FHEErOMSNA— CONTINUEII. 

Aqueous Tapors* — ^In the atmosphere vast masses of aqueous vapors 
are suspended, which are supplied chiefly by evaporation from the 
Burfiace of the ocean and the other waters of the globe. 

Warm air is capable of taking up and holding in suspenMon more 
water than cold dr. Thus a cubic foot of air, at the temperature of 
82^, has not capacity for holding more than about two and one- third 
grains ; whilst, at ^e temperature of 60^, it will hold about five 
grains and three-quarters ; and, at that of 70°, nearly eight grains. 

When any portion of air contains all the vapor, or humidity it is 
capable of receiving, it is said to be saturated. Should the tempera- 
ture of the air be lowered when it is saturated, part of the vapor will 
be condensed and will become visible, as clouds ; or hover over the 
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Borface of the earth, as mists; or it may desoend to the earth in the 
form of rain^ hail, or snow. 

deads*— Olonds are masses of condensed vapor suspended in the 
atmosphere. Their average height is calculated to be aboat two miles 
and a half 

Dew.— When aqneotis vapor appears in the form of drops, resting 
on the surface of plants and other bodies, it is called dew. 

Casse of Dew.— Dew is caused by the cooHng of the earth by 
radiation, tUl its temperature is below that of the incumbent air. 
When it is deposited upon bodies of rmich lower temperature than 
the air, it immediately freezes, and forms hoar-frost or white frost. 

Mists or Fogs. — These are formed by the condensation of vapor 
into minute drops of water, near the surface of the earth, and may be 
considered as dew ; which (owing probably to th^ moist soil's being 
warmer than the air) remains suspended above the land or water, 
instead of descending in the form of dew. 

Rain.— Rain is water, which, originally taken up into the atmos- 
phere in the form of vapor, is returned to the earth in the form of 
liquid drops. 

How Bain Drops are formed. — ^At first a dense vapory mist is formed, 
the minute particles of which join and accumulate into larger masses, 
and before the moisture reaches the ground, it assumes the form of 
spheres or rain-drops; obeying the laws to which all matter, and 
especially fluids, are subject, — ^the laws of gravity and cohesive attrao- 
tion. This is exemplified in melted lead, poured from shot towers, and 
forming drops in its descent 

<liuuitity of Rain.— The quantity of rain that falls in different parts 
of the earth is variable ; it, however, appears that the mean annual 
quantity is greatest within the tropics and diminishes toward the poles. 

The qaantity of rain, however, is by no means sM^^ dependent on latitadOy 
bnt is liable to yaiy accofding to the inequalities of the sorface ; being much 
a£Eected by elevated land and also by trees, both of which atfxact moistore; 
and, consequently, elevated and well-wooded jdistricts are subject to more run 
than fiat or barren districts. Much also depends on the prevailing winds: if 
these pass over the ocean, they bring a considerable portion of vapor ; and if 
the shores present an elevated surface or are covered mth forests, the vapor 
becomes condensed and the moisture is deposited in the form of rain. 

In such cases the air not unfrequentiij loses so much of its moisture that 
Shore is found to be a considerable difference between the quanti^ of rain 
that falls near the coast and in the interior. 
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Rainy Seasons, etc*— Oonntries situated within abont 10° of the 
equator have commonly two rainy and two dry seasons during the 
year ; but, beyond that degree, * intertropical regions have only one 
rainy and one dry season, the rainy season lasting from four to six 
months. During the latter period the rain does not fall continually. 
It commences about noon, and generally continues for four or five 
hours ; after which the clouds vanish, and not a drop falls during the 
night. 

There ard some portions of the earth, however, within and near 
the tropics, where rain never falls; and there are other regions 
where it rains almost incessantly. These wo shall treat of under tho 
head of Bainy and Eainless Districts. 




Rainy Distriets* — ^There are regions where rain is almost incessant, 
and where, consequently, vegetation is exceedingly rank and abundant. 
The zone o/emistant precipitation is shown on the map, by a black 
tint. This zone corresponds with the zone of variable winds and 
calms which we mentioned in a preceding chapter. 

Rainless Distrlets.— Without humidity, nothing can live or vegetate ; 
and those countries that are deprived of rain must be supplied with 
moisture, either by copious dews, by the inundation of rivers, or by 
artificial irrigation, or else they remain barren and uninhabitable. 
The rainless districts of the earth are marked on the map. 



• Regions situated between the tropics, 
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BNOW. 

Sttow.— Snow is vapor congealed and crystallized before its minnte 
globules have had time to join together to form a rain-drop. 

The limits of snow at the level of the sea, in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, are shown in the map (page 867). It wHl be seen, 
on examination of the map, that the limit of the fall of snow at the 
level of the sea, in the northern hemisphere, is about parallel 30^ in 
North America, 40^ in the Atlantic Ocean, and 86° in* the Eastern 
Continent. The snowy region, then, in this hemi- , 
sphere, embraces nearly all the United States, [ 
with the countries on the north ; all of Europe ; | 
and the greater part of Asia. 

We find also that the region where snow] 
never falls, at the level of the sea, embraces Cen- 
tral America, the West India Mes, the greater I 
part of South America, A£dca, the southern I 
part of Asia, all of Malaysia, and nearly all of { 
the Continent of Australia. 

Having obtained a pretly correet idea of those 
parts of the earth where snow hiay, and sometimes 
does, fall, and where it never falls at the level of the 
sea, we must now endeavor to ascertain how the 
snow is distributed on those parts of the earth's snrfaco 
that are considerably elevated dtoot the level of the sea^ 

We have already explained, in a preceding ch^ter, 
that the air becomes rarefied* and the temperature 
diminishes as we ascend above sea level. At certain 
elevations, the air is so rare that water no longer con- 
tinues in its fluid state, but is converted into ice, or if 
in the form of vapor, into snow. That stratmn of air, 
in which this change takes place, is regarded as a line 
marked by nature itself, and is called the myauy^nb* 

Snow-Line. — ^The actual elevation of the snow- 
line, or the lowest point on a mountain at 
which snow is never entirely melted, in the 
different zones, is shown in tibe accompanying 
diagram. 

This snow-line varies in different latitudes, and even in the same 
latitude xmder different conditions ; but, generally speaking, a grad- 
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nal decrease in the elevation of the snow-line above the level of the 
eea, takes place as we approach the poles. 

By examining the^ diagram, it will be perceived that the limit of 
the snow-line, within the tropics, is from 15,000 to about 20,000 llet 
above sea-level ; and that this line, at abont latitude 80^, descends 
to the level of the sea. 

It will also be perceived that the snow-line is higher at the dis- 
tance of 10 to 20 degrees from the equator than at the equator itsel£ 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, at the equator, the sun 
is never more than 12 hours above the horizon ; whereas, near the 
tropics, the longest days are 13^ hours in length ; as the sun at that 
period is vertical, or nearly so, the summer heat, on which the line of 
perpetual snow depends, is greater than direcUy under the equator. 

'GLACIER& 

Gladeis*— Glaciers are immense masses or fields of ice formed on 
the ^des of snow-capped mountains. They are found ^ehiefly in the 
temperate and frigid zones ; and of the greatest extent among the 
Alps, and the Norwegian mountains, and^on the coasts of Greenland 
and the Polar regions. 

*< They sometunes descend so far below the snow-line that their termina- 
tion is sorronnded by full-grown trees, cxiltiyated fields, and orchards. The 
extent of a large glacier depends partly on the size and formation of the val- 
ley and partly on the extent of the snow-monntain of which it is a branch. 
The peasants in Switzerland say a lean snow-monntain cannot produce a fat 
glacier." 

The Alps, between Mont Blanc and the Tyrol, contain about 400 
glaciers, some of which are 15 to 20 miles long. 

AvaUuicIies. — ^Avalanches are massib of snow or ice which, breaking 
off from the snows and glaciers of lofty mountains, glide down into 
the valleys at their base. They sometimes occasion much damage in 
the destruction of life'"and property. 

Hail. — Sometimes rain-drops are formed in the upper portions of 
the atmosphere, and in their descent fall through a stratum of air at 
the freezing point, when they assume the form of hail; if they freeze 
only partially, they form sleeL 

A sudden and partial congelation of currents of the atmosphere 
may happen even in summer, and thus hail-showers occur frequently 
at this season. 
16* 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MBTEOROLOOICAL PHENOMENA— CONTINUKD^ 

AdBiatc^— The term climate is used to express the combinatioii of 
temperature and moisture wMch prevails in any particular region. 

The sun is the great agent in diffusing heat over the surface of the 
globe. Whenever the sun is above the horizon of any place, that 
place is receiving heat ; when below, parting with it, by the process of 
radiation. 

The division of the earth into &ye zones, the torrid, the two tem- 
perate, and the two frigid, conveys but a general idea of the tempera- 
ture of these respective portions of the earth's surface, because the 
power of the sun's rays is greatly modified by other circumstances; 
hence, we find great varieties of temperature in the same latitude. 

The most prominent causes that afiS^t or determine the dimato 
of a place, are as follows : 

1st. The latitude of the plaoe. — ^Thishascondderable influ^ice 
in determining its climate; for it may be regarded as a general iaw 
that the greatest degree of Jieat prevails near the equator, and di- 
minishes as the latitude (or distance from the equator) in(a*ease8. 

2d, The height of the place above the level of the sea. — ^This 
materially affects its climate. We may travel several miles from the 
equator toward the poles, along the level surface of the earth, before 
we become sensible of a diminished temperature ; but immediately 
we begin to ascend above the level, a rapid change of temperature 
takes place. 

An elevation of only about 180 feet causes the same variation 
of temperature as the removal of one degree (69i miles) from the 
equator toward the poles. At the height of about 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, at the equator, we attain the region of perpetual 
snow, which corresponds to about the 70th parallel of latitude. 

3d. The position and direction of the MOUitTAiN-onAiNS. — ^Theso 
produce considerable effects on the climate of any region, more es- 
pecially if they extend from east to west, and thus, according to their 
relative position with regard to the lowland districts, either screen 
them from the north or leave them unsheltered in that direction. 

Kussian Poland, situated to the north of the Carpathian Mountuns 
and having no elevated land to protect it from the piercing blasts 
which sweep across the plains of ITorthern Europe, suffers in winter 
from a clhnato which is nearly as severe as that of Sweden. Hun- 
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gary, on the contrary, sheltered by the same range from the cold 
blasts of the north, enjoys a milder climat^than any part of Germany. 

'Aq inhospitable climate of Siberia arises from Its being nnprotected 

on the north from the cold winds of the Arctic, or Frozen Ocean, 

•nvhile on the sonth a vast chain of mountains intercepts the warm 

sotttherly winds whose access would tend to mitigate the rigor of the 

atmosphere. 

The central and sonthern parts of European Russia are colder than 
their latitude would lead us to expect, owing to the absence of any' 
chain of mountains to protect them from the influence of cold north- 
erly winds. . 

4th. The peoximity of a cotrNTET to, oe its eemotekess feom, 
THE ska. — This is an important element in determining its climate. 
The waters of the ocean, being of a more uniform temperature than 
the land, have a tendency to preserve a similar uniformity wherever 
their influence extends, moderating alike both heat and cold. 

A cold wind in passing over the sea becomes warmed, while a hot 
wind, on the contrary, becomes cooled. Hence, we find that the cli- 
mate of islands and of countries bordering on the sea, differs from that 
of countries situated in the interior or remote from the sea ; the fbrmer 
being characterized by milder winters and more temperate summers. 

5th. The slope of the ooxjntey, or the aspect it pbesents to 
THE sun's couese. — ^This has considerable influence upon its climate. 
The angle at which the sun's rays strike the ground, and, consequently, 
the power of those rays in heating it, vary with the exposure of the 
soil relatively to that luminary. 

When the sun is elevated on the meridian 46° above the horizon, 
his rays fall perpendicula/rly on the side of a hill facing the south at an 
etiual angle, while the plain below receives them at an angle of 46°. 

6th. The geoloqioal ohaeaotee of the soil. — The character of 
the soil of a country produces marked effects on its climate, which 
is owing principally to the greater or less power any soil possesses of 
radiating heat. 

Sandy soils become rapidly and intensely heated, and when the 
sun's rays are withdrawn they readily radiate their heat and thus 
impart to the atmosphere an increase of temperature. 

Clayey soils, on the other hand, become slowly heated, and as 
slowly part with heat. Marshy ground chills the air, and extensive 
forest tracts have a similar effect. 

7th. The degree op cultivation which the oountey has re- 
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chyed. — ^This affects the climate to some extent; for if marshes are 
drained| or forests cleared, the temperature will he raised. Snch has 
heen the case in some parts of onr oonntrj, where the clearing df the 
forests and the progress of cnltiyation have improved the dimate and 
rendered the winters milder. 

'* The destnictioxi of forests maj, however, he carried to » pemicions extent^ 
either by depriyixig a country of shelter from particnlar winds or hy lessening 
too mnch tb) quantity of moisture ; it being well known that there is a great 
evaporation from the leaves of vegetables." 

8th. The fbevalent winds of the oountbt. — ^The winds of a 
country produce considerable effect on its climate. The character 
of a wind, as we have before shown, depends upon the region whence 
it comes and the nature of the sar&ce over which it passes. 

9th. The annual QUANTrrY of bain that falls. — The quantity 
of rain that falls in a country affects the climate by imparting to it a 
greater or less degree of humidity. In general, more rain falls on 
islands and on sea-coasts than in inland districts, among mountiuns 
than in level re^ons, and within the tropics than in either of the 
other zones. 

Kinds of €limate«— The climate of a country is said to be excessive or 
continental when the contrast between the summer and the winter 
temperature is very great; and insular, when the difference of tem- 
perature between these seasons is comparatively smalL 

For example, the mean summer temperature of England is about 
63°, and the mean winter about 87°, making a difference of only 
26° ; whilst, at Pekin, the mean summer temperature is 79°, and the 
mean winter 28°, making a difference of 56°. The former has an 
insular^ and the latter an excessive, climate. 

isothermal LINEa 

Isothermal Ltnes (1^^ of equal heat) are lines drawn upon a map, 
connecting places on the surface of the globe that have the same mean 
annual temperature. All places situated on the same isothermal line, 
therefore, have the same mean annual temperature; but this does not 
necessarily imply that their climates correspond. In some the win* 
ters may be mild and the summers only moderately warm, whilst in 
others the extremes of heat and cold may be experienced. 

The Warmth Equator, or line of greatest mean annual heat, ex- 
tends for the most part north of the equator; which is owing to the 
position of the great land masses of the earth. 
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GHAFTERXF. 

THE OEOGBAFHIGAL DISXEIBUTION OF HINEBALS. 

It belongs to the science of Mineralogy to treat of the properties 
of the various mineral substances of the earth : Physical Greography 
merely takes cognizance of the geographical localities of those miner* 
als which enter largely into the composition of rocks, describing such 
of their properties as tend to unfold the structure of the earth's 
' crust. 

mneralsu — ^These are natural productions of the earth formed by 
the action of chemical affinities, and organized, when becoming solid, 
by the powers of crystallization. 

How DepodtefL-^They are deposited in veins, or fissures of rocks, 
in masses, in beds, and sometimes in gravel and sand. 

How Diffnsed.— They are very widely diffused over the earth; there 
being but few countries of any extent that do not contain some of 
them. 

METALS. 

Hetab* — They are sometimes found pure, .but are generally mixed 
with other minerals, in a rocky substance which is called ore. The 
most important metals are gold, platina, silver, iron, copper, zinc, lead, 
tin, mercury, or quicksilver, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. 

Golds — This is the most precious of the metals. It is usually fotmd in 
grams, or gold-dust in a pure state. Lumps, or <* nuggets," are rarely found, 
and they seldom exceed a few poxmds in weight. Its geographical localities 
are as follows, m ^— 

In British Amebica. — Small quantities of gold h^ve been found in Canada^ 

In the United States. — There are two gold regions in the United States, 
viz : — the Appalachian and the Galifomian. The Appalachian gold re^on ex- 
tends from the Bappahannock River, in Virginia, to the Coosa, in Alabama. 
The Califomian gold region is in the great valley of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin, which extends from north to south about 500 miles, with an 
average breadth of about 60. The mines of this region are among the richest 
in the world. They produce annually about 50,000,000 of dollars. 

In Mexico. — Gold is found in great abundance in various parts of Mexico, 
^ond in some districts of Central America. 

In South Auebica. — Gold is obtained along the base of the Andes, almost 
throughout their whole extent. Brazil is also rich m this metaL 

In Eubope. — Gold is found in most parts of Europe, but nowhere in largo 
quantities. The chief gold mines of this grand division are at Eremnitss, id 
Austria, which produce more than all the other mines of Europe. 
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Is Asia.— Gold is abnndanl: in some parts of Asia, eq)eGia]]y in Westeim 
Siberia. The deposits at the foot of the Ural Mountains are yeiy rich. Japan 
is believed to contain consid^able quantities of this metaL 

Ik Africa. — ^This conntty furnishes large quantities of gold, -which aro 
washed down from the mountain crevices by the rivers. It is especially 
abundant in Western Africa, among the Eong Mountains and along Hie Niger 
River, also in various parts of the eastern coast. 

In OcEAinAd — ^The gold region of Australia is, next to that of Galifomia, 
tibe most productive in the world. It occupies the south-eastern part of the 
Continent. Its annual yield is estimated at nearly 40,000|000 of dollars. 

The islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, particularly Borneo, Celebes, and 
Sumatra produce considerable quantities of gold. 

Platbuu — This is a grayish metal, more rare, and, on some accounts, 
more valuable, than gold, and is sometimes found in connection with it. It is 
obtained in some of the gold washings of South America, and has been dis- 
covered in the Ural Mountafais in considerable quantities. Too little, however, 
has as yet been obtained to render it an important article of commerce. 

Silyert — This metal is frequentiy found pure and in large masses; it is 
also found mixed with gold, copper, arsenic, and snlphur. Its geographical 
localities are as follow^ viz. : — 

In the Uniibd States. — ^There are no silver mines worked in this countiy. 
All that is produced comes from the gold of Califomia. It has also been dis- 
covered in small quantities in lead ore. 

In Mexico. — ^This country contains the richest wlver mines in the world. 
Their annual yield is estimated at 28,000,000 of dollars. 

In South America. — ^The countries of South America noted for their silver 
mines, are Peru, Bolivia, and ChilL 

The quantity of silver found in other parts of the world is comparatively 
insignificant. The principal mines in Europe are those of Schemnitz and 
Eremnitz in Hungary and those of Spain. 

Iron* — ^This is the most useful, and the most extensively diffused of aU the 
metals. It is estimated that it forms two per cent of the earth's crust 

The coxmtries where it is fotmd in the greatest abundance are the United 
States and Europe. In the former, the States most noted for its manufacture 
are Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. Iron Moimtain in 
the State last named is composed entirely of specular iron ore. It is 1,500 
feet in height. 

Whitney estimates the entire produce of the iron mines in the United States, 
In 1864, at 1,000,000 tons ; in Great Britain, at 3,000,000 ; and in Continental 
Europe, at 1,817,000 tons. 

Copper* — This metal ranks next to iron in utility, and, though less abund- 
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ant, is fonnd in manj parts of the earth. It is 'sometimes obtdned in pore 
metallic masses of several tons in weight. 

The richest and purest oopper mines in the United States, and probably in 
the world, are found in Northern Michigan on the shores of Lake Superior. 
The native metal has here been chiselled out in masses weighing several tons 
of almost unadulterated copper. 

The most noted copper re^on of South America is in Chili ; the most noted 
of Europe is in England. These two countries supply about one-half the 
amount of oopper consumed in the worid. Japan, and some of the islands of 
Australasia, and Malaysia, also furnish copper to some extent. 

Zinc* — This metal, which is combined with copper, to form brass, is found 
' in many countries in considerable abundance. The countries most noted for 
extensive zino mines are Pmsda and Belgium. 

Lead* — ^Lead is found in greater or less quantities in all countries. Those 
particularly distinguished for the amount of lead annually produced are the 
United States, Great Britain, and Spain. 

Tin* — ^This metal is found in but few countries. The most noted plaooa 
where it can be obtained are at Cornwall, in England ; and the Island of Banca 
in the East Indies, or the Asiatio Archipelago. 

fferevryt — ^The principal quicksilver mines of the world are those of Cali- 
fornia, (about 13 miles from San Jos6), of Peru, in South America, of Idria, in 
Sonthem Austria, and of Almaden, near Cordova, in Spain^ 

Cobalt* — ^This metal is used chiefly for imparting a blue color to glass and 
porcelain. It is obtained almost entirely &om Germany. 

Arsenic* — ^This metal is procxu^d chiefly from Germany and the countries 
on the Mediterranean Sea. Some of its ores form brilliant colors for the 
painter. 

Antimony and Bismnth* — ^These are brittle substances which are com- 
bined with lead to form a metal used for printing types. They are not com- 
mon, and are found chiefly in Germany. 

INFLAMMABLE MINERALS. 

The chief inflammable minerals are, coal, sulphur, bitumen, and amber. 

Coal* — This highly important combustible mineral is divided by mineral- 
ogists into three distinct species, viz : — anthracite, bituminous, and lignite. It 
is. more or less abundant in most secondary countries: but is less common in 
primitive regions. 

Coal is particularly abundant in some parts of British America and the 
United States, in South America, in Great Britain, in portions of the Euro- 
pean Continent, and also in China. It is believed that the laigest coal-fields 
in the world are those of the United States. 

Jkt. — ^That particular kind of coal which is known by the name of ^, if 
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much Tued for monnung ornaments, as necklaces, iings, bracelets, eta In the 
single department of Ande, in Southern France, there are abont 1,200 per^ 
sons employed in the mannfactore of different articles &om jet. The qnantit}' 
of this mineral so applied junonnts annnallj to a thousand hundred weight 

Svlphnii — ^Thls simple mineral substance is sometimes called brimstone^ 
that is, bum-stone, from its great combustibility. It is found chiefly in volcanio 
countries. Sicily and Iceland abound with this mineraL 

Sltnmen. — This mineral is sometimes found in a solid, and sometimes in a 
fluid, state. In its solid state it is called asphaltum. In the licinity of tho 
Caspian Sea there are several bitnminouB springs. Near Bangoon, in Birmah, 
the bituminous, or petroleum, springs are supposed to furnish 100,000 hogs- 
heads annually. 

Amiieri — ^This is a resinous substance ofben made into ornaments. It is 
obtained chiefly in Prussia, on the shores of the Baltia 

CHAPTEEIVL 

THE GEOOBAPBZCAL DISIBIBimOH OF FLANTS, ATOMATil, AND KAV. 

Miiltitndes of plants of different speoies are found in all parts of 
the earth. They are not scattered indiscriminately over its surface, 
but are placed in regions specially adapted to their respective wants. 

It is not the legitimate province of Physical Geography to investigate the 
nature and structure of plants, but to notice merely their general arrange- 
ment and the circumstances which regulate their geographical distribution. 

Plants*— Nnmlier of Speelcs**-^-The number of known species of plants, 
according to Kr. Hinds, is 89,000; and, computing for countries 
scarcely examined or as yet wholly unexplored, lie supposes the total 
aggregate of species to amount to about 183,000. 

Of these numerous species, the most important are those that af- 
ford food and clothing. The chief food plants are grain, fruits, grasses, 
and tuberous roots; and the most noted plants that produce materials 
for clothing, are cotton, flax, and hemp. 

DIstrilintteii.— Though plants have their native regions, from which 
they have been more or less spread by natural means or by the agency 
of man, their geographical distribution over the earth's surface may 
be considered as dependent mainly on temperature, modified by the 
moisture or dryness of the atmosphere, llie great influence which 

"* A species comprises all the individnals that come from a single stock or pair; and a 
(70»tw includes Mver&l speoies haying certain properties in common. 
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temperature exercises on vegetation is shown in the different oharao- 
ters of the floras * of hot, temperate, and cold climates. 

Flora of the Torrid Zonei-— Here vegetation exhibits its greatest 
variety, and presents productions more splendid in their colors, and 
stately in their form, more fragrant in their odor and pungent in 
their taste, than those of any other region of the globe. 

This zone is noted for palms, bananas, sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa- 
nuts, spices, rice, maize, arrow-root, cassava-root, etc., together with 
a great variety of luscious fruits. Its timber trees are both numerous 
and important ; the hardest and heaviest woods are generally pro- 
duced here, and also most of the dye-woods. 

The same species which are the slender and humble plants of colder 
regions, become lofty trees within the limits of the torrid zone. The 
number of spedes inhabiting this zone bears a very large proportion 
to that of the inhabitants of the temperate climates, and these again 
are much more abundant than those of the Arctic regions. 

Flora of the Temperate Zone8«— Vegetation in these zones is luxu- 
riant during summer, but it ceases for the most part in winter, when 
the trees and shrubs generally shed their leaves. Here wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, maize, grasses, flax, hemp, the vine, apple, and similar 
fruit trees, flourish ; together with several kinds of berries and a great 
variety of ^den Vegetables. Here are found trees in great numbers, 
among which may be mentioned the oak, the hickory, the pine, the 
elm, the beech, the flr, the cedar, and the maple.1 

The warmer re^ons of the temperate zones (which border on tho 
torrid zone) produce a great variety of what are called tropical fruits 
and plants : such as, oranges, lemons, figs, olives, sugar-cane, coffee, 
rice, etc. 

Flora of the Frigid Zones.— In this zone all trees, except birches, 
beeches, alders, and a few others, almost entirely disappear. Heaths, 
moss-plants, and lichens, are abundant on the rocks, and grass grows 
during the summer. 

Vegetation in the frigid zones is exceedingly scanty, and it ceases 
for the greater part of the year, except during a few weeks in sum- 
mer. Such is the power of the sun at this season and the consequent 
rapidity of vegetation, that plants spring up, blossom, produce their 
seed, and die, in about six weeks. 

In that part of the Arctic region which borders on the north 

• The term Jlor a (the name of the goddess of flowen) is used to denote oollectiyely the 
plants of any particular coantry. 
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temperate zone, barley and oats flonrisli in the yaUeys. Yegetalaon 
ceases in the northern hemisphere in about latitude 75^, while in the 
southern hemisphere no traces of it are found beyond latitude 59°. 

Besides the localization according to climate, plants are also dis- 
tributed in distinct groups in certdn re^ons of the earth. Thus, the 
plants of Australia are mostly peculiar to that region ; the plants of 
South AfHoa differ from those of Korth America; and the plants of 
New Zealand from those of Great Britain. 

Perpendienlar Distribution of Plants.— Plants have a perpendicular 
distribution, in an order corresponding to their distribution in zones 
of latitude. Thus, we find on a high mountain range within the 
tropics, the lower part of it covered with palms, orange-trees, sugar- 
cane, etc. ; the middle with oaks, elms, firs, and similar trees; the 
higher part mth birches, mosses, and lichens, extending to the lino 
of congelation, beyond which vegetation entirely ceases. • 

THE OEOOBAPHIGAL DISTBIBUTION OF ANDIALS. 

The geographical distribution of animals, like that of plants, 
depends partly on temperature and climate and partly on local 



" Npzions as are some species of animals to us, and insignificant as many 
of the inferior tribes may appear, they all act their- appointed part in the 
economy of nature ; fulfilling the offices assigned to them by the Creator." 

There is, as we have before remarked, an evident relation between 
Hie fauna * of any locality^ and its climate ; and, on this account the 
fatmas of the earth may be arranged into three principal divisions, 
viz : — ^the torrid, or tropical, the temperate, and the frigid. 

These may be again divided mto several zoological districts, de- 
pending on longitude or on the peculiar configuration of the conti- 
nents. It is not our purpose here to notice these, but merely to glance 
at the most prominent characteristics of the first three divisions men- 
tioned. 

The Fauna of the Torrid Zone.— This zone is as fall of animai as of 
vegetable life ; the infiuence of heat, light, and abundance of vegeta- 
tion tending to its increase. The minuter beings, — ^as molecules, in- 
sects, reptiles, birds, etc., here swarm in great numbers; together 
with animals of ^gantic size, such as the elephant, camel, rhinoceros, 

* A group of animals that inhabits any partlcniar r^ion, embracipg aU the epociee, 
both the aqnatic and the terrestrial, is called ita/auna. 
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giraffe, or oamelopard, buffalo, tapir, and Mppopotamns. Here too, is 
the region of numerous aniTnals of prey, among which may be men« 
tioned the lion, tiger, pnma, and hyena, the vnlttire and condor, the 
rattlesnake and boa constrictor. 

- The variety of the tropical fauna is mnch enriched by the circnnof 
stance that each continent furnishes new and peculiar forms. Thns, 
the sloth, the toucan, the condor, and the humming-bird, are peculiar 
to America; the giraffe and hippopotamus to AMca; the dingo, tho 
kangaroo, and the omithorhynchus, to Australia. 

Among the remarkable species of the African tropical regions, not 
mentioned above, are the crocodile of the Nile, the baboon, the orang- 
outang, and a great variety of antelopes. 

The FaimA of the Temperate Zonesr— The temperate zones are favor* 
able to all herbivorous animals, — ^as the horse, ass, ox,i[>uffalo, deer, 
sheep; to numerous birds; and to various tribes of the lower order 
of animals. Among the chief beasts of prey may be mentioned the 
wolf; fox, lynx, bear, and otter. 

On each of the two grand divisions of Europe and America, there 
are a certain number of species which extend fh)m one extreme of the 
temperate zone to the other. Such, for example, are the deer, the 
bison, the cougar, the flying squirrel, the rattlesnake, together with 
numerous birds of prey and several kinds of tortoises, in America; 
and in Europe, the brown bear, the wolf^ the swallow, and many kinds 
of birds of prey. 

Those parts of the temperate tones which are covered with forests, swarm 
with insects, worms, etc, which become the food of other ftTiiinq.1g * still the 
cHmate, over the whole extent of these zones, is not sufficient to allow the treiBA 
to retain thdr foliage throughout the year. In the northern part of the north 
temperate zone, the leaves, except those of the pine, the spruce, and other 
eyeigreens fall, on the approach of winter, and vegetation is arrested for a 
certam period. 

Insects then retire, and the animals which live upon them, no longer find* 
ing nourishment, are obliged to migrate temporarily to warmer regions, on 
the borders of the tropics, where, on the ever verdant vegetation, they find the 
means of subsistence. Some animals, at this season, live in a state of torpor, 
ftom which they awake in spring ; others retire into dens, and live on the pro-, 
visions they have stored up during the warm season ; and there are still cthen 
that do not change either their abode or habits. 

The Fauna of the Irctie Zones.— The species of animals in this zone 
are few in number ; but, on the other hand, the number of individuals 
comprised in each, is immense. 
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We need refer only to the clouds of birds wMch hover npon 
the islands and shores of the ArctlG region ; the shoab of fish, the 
salmon among others, which throng the coasts of Hudson Bay, Green- 
land, and Iceland. 

Among the most conspicnons animals may be mentioned the white 
bear, the moose, the reindeer, the mnsk-ox, the white fox, the polar 
hare, and the lemming. Seals, whales, walruses, and innumerable 
medusa * inhabit the ocean, whose waters are, even here, more genial 
than the freezing air. Among the birds, we may enumerate some 
sea-eagles and a few waders, with a lar^e number of other aquatic 
species, such as gulls, cormorants, diyers, petrels, etc. 

Vertical DlstrilmtiOB of AnimalSt-— Animals observe also a perpendicU' 
lor arrangement, according to height above sea-level; occupying 
different zones of mountains in a similar way as plants. Thus we find 
on a lofty mountain range, the higher portions of it occupied by a 
different kind of animals from those inhabiting the lower portions. 

The most important wild animals that produce articles useful to 
mankind are the following : — 



Namei. Prodncto. 

The Greenland Whale, Oil and whalebone. 
The Walrqs, Oil 

The Seal, " 

The Sperm Whale, Oil and spermaceti 
The African Elephant, Ivcrj and food. 
The Beaver, 
The Sable, 
The Ermine, 
The Squirrel, 
The Arctic Fox, . 
TheOoypL 
The Ohinchilla, 
The Peccary, 
The Kangaroo, 
The Beindeer, 
The Elk, or Mooso, 
The Antelope, 
The Chamois, 
The Bison, 
The Bofluo, 



•Pur. 



Food and leather. 



{•Feathers. 



Names. Prod 

The Turtle, ) 

The Iguana, vFood. 

The Frog, ) 

The Alligator, Leather. 



The Sturgeon, 

TheOod, 

oil. 

The Salmon, the Her- "1 
ring, the Shad, the It^^a 
Mackerel, the Tur-f*<^<^ 
bot, etc., J 



Food and ielnfflaaa. 
Food and cod-liTer 



The Silk-worm, Silk. 

The Cochineal insect, CochineaL 

The Lac Insect, Lac. 

The Oall Insec^ Galls. 

The Bee^ Honey and was. 

XOLLX78ES, ZTO. 

The Pearl Oyster, Pearl 
The Common Oyster, Food. 
The Bed Coral Builder, Red Coral 
The Trepang, Food. 



The Ostrich, 

The Eider Duck, ) 

The Swan, Goose, *) 

Duck, Ptarmigan, I t?^j 

finipS PartriSge; f^«>^' 

Quail, eta J 

THE GEOGEAPHICAL DISTEIBUTION OF MAN. 

Man is dispersed over every region of the globe. His physical 
capacities enable him to adapt himself to almost every variety of soil 
and climate. 

* Medusa, a genus of gelatinous, radiate animals^ sometimes called sea-netU^i. 
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RaMS of Heiu— Naturalists have classified the human species into 
Tariotis races, each poQsesdng certain distingnislmig charactenstios. 

Dr. Pritchard, in his work entitled " The KTatnral History of Man," 
arranges the inhabitants of the earth into three great dasses, accord- 
ing to the color of the hair, viz : — 

The Melanie^ or black class, which comprises all indiyidnals that 
have black hair; the Xanthous^ or &ir class, which embraces those 
that have brown, anbnm, yellow, flaxen, or red hair; and the Albino^ 
or white class, which includes those with white hair and red eyes. 

Blnmenbach, a distinguished naturalist, has arranged mankind into 
five classes, according to the form of the skull, viz : — the Cavcasian, 
the Mongolian^ the American^ the Mhiopic^ or Afrwm^ and the 
MalwyS 

Bkvabx.— The pbysical characteristics and geographical distribution of these races hare 
been treated of in the former part of this work, and, therefore, they need not be repeated 
bere. 

Languages of Mankind.— Another mode of classifying the races of 
mankind is by the afiSnity of langaages. A comparison of various 
languages, shows that many of them have a sort of fEunily resemblance, 
or relationship, a large portion of their elements, or roots, being com- 
mon to a whole group. 

Nations, whose idioms have this afSnity, are regarded as allied in origin; 
and groups of tongaes thus related are termed fasnSSes of languages. 

One strongly marked family of languages consists of the dialects collect- 
ively called the JSemUic,* To this family belong the Jlebrew^ the Aramean^ 
(which includes the Babylonian and the Syxiac,) and the Aroibic, to which the 
Ethiopic is veiy closely allied. 

Another family of languages is the Indo-European, which includes various 
tongues of Europe and Asia. It consists of six piindpal branches, viz: — ^the 
Sanscrit; and all its dialects in India ; the ancient ZenJ, or Medo-Penic language, 
and all the dialects now spoken in Persia and Armenia ; the CfreeJii and Latin 
languages, and all the tongues which have sprung from them ; the Slavonic, 
the origin of the Bussian, Polish, and Bohemian languages; the Teutome, with 
the Gothic, embracing the different German dialects, the Anglo-Saxon, Damsh, 
Swedish, etc. ; and the Celtic^ which indudes the Welsh, Cornish, Gaelic, Erse, 
etc 

These two great families, the Semitic and the Ihdo-Europeao, axe spread 
over those portions of the globe, inhabited by the Caucasian race. Through 

• The Semitic fhrnllj of languages is so named from the supposed descent of the natiou 
wlio speak them from Shcm^ the son of Noah: 
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European colonists, the European 'branches hare been extended to America and 
several other parts of the world. 

" Another accordance existing between languages is that of analogy. Many 
idioms which are entirely distinct from each other, and have few, or perhaps 
no words in common, are yet fonnd to bear a striking resemblance in their 
grammatical stmctore.'* 

"Languages bearing this resemblance are not considered as belonging 
to the same family, bnt to the same school^ or dass of langnages." Idioms of 
this description are spoken by the Chinese, Thibetians, Siamese, and nearly 
all the Ipdo-Chinese nations. Their languages, however, though possessing 
this agreement of structure, axe totally distinct from each other. 

Another class of languages comprises those called jpo/^ir^ntAe^, or polysyl- 
labic. To this class belong all the idioms of the Aborigines of America. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

QUESTIONS ON PHYSICAL OEOORAPHT. 
IES80NI. 

1. What is Physical Geography? What is generally supposed respecting 
the interior of .the earth T What is the earth'd surface? How is it supposed 
that this crust, or surface, was produced ? What do we know of its structure ? 
How are the materials of the earth's crust arranged ? In what sense do geolo- 
fy^s use the term rock f 

2. Into how many classes are these rocks divided ? Mention them. De- 
scribe the igneous rocks. How have the aqueous rocks been formed ? Which 
class of rocks is stratified ? What do you understand by stratified rocks ? 
What rocks are crystalline in their structure ? What contain the remains of 
animals and vegetables ? 

3. Into how many groups may the aqueous rocks be divided? What do 
we obtain from igneous rocks ? What from the aqueous ? Of what is com- 
mon soil composed? What is the density of the earth? By what are its 
great cavities occupied ? Which occupies the greater portion of the surface 
of the globe, land or water ? 

4. AVhat countiy is nearly in the centre of the greatest mass of land ? 
What island in the centre of the greatest mass of water ? How may the land 
be arranged ? Mention them. To how many detached portions of land may 
the term continent with propriety be applied ? What is the largest called ? 
The next in size ? The smallest ? 

5. To what is this term sometimes applied ? What is the general form of 
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LESSON m. 

BEVCBW QUBSnOZiS.— CONTZNlTEp. 

1. What is a rapid in a river? Wlial^ a cataract? What, a oascado? 
What are river baaiDS ? What is meant by a water-shed ? How do riven 
tuoally terminate ? What are deltas ? How many kinds of deltas are there ? 
What are tidal riven? 

2. Describe the phenomenon called the bore. When do the highest Udm 
occur? How far do the tides in the Amazon extend? Describe the effect 
of the tides in this river. On what does the magnitude of rivers chiefly de- 
pend ? Mention the largest river basin of North America. 

8. What is the extent of the greatest river basin of South America? 
What river discharges annually the greatest amount of water ? Mention the 
greatest river basin of Asia. What are canals ? What is a canal lock ? 

4. What is meant, in an extended sense, by the ocean ? Into how many 
basins is the ocean divided ? What ifi each styled ? Mention the two princi- 
pal basins. Which has the greater extent of coast line? To what is it 
owing ? What are the chief characteristics of the ocean ? What is the gene* 
ral color ? 

5. Mention some examples of different tints in pardcular parts. What 
give to sea-water a salt and bitter taste ? What part of the surface of the 
ocean is about 80<^ Fahrenheit? Where is it aboat 75^ ? What is the tem- 
perature in the Arctic and the Antarctic Ocean ? What U generally scqpposQd 
with regard to the depth of the ocean ? 

6. Where have the deepest soundings been made? How does -the density 
of the ocean increase ? What is the pressure on a square inch at the depth 
of a mile and a quarter ? . What is meant by the level of the sea ? 

7. How many distinct movements has the ocean ? What produces waves ? 
What is the average height of waves produced by storms ? What is the 
height of the lofbiest waves ? What are tides ? By what are they chiefly 
caused ? How do the waters rise ? Where are they most elevated ? 

8. What period elapses between successive returns of the moon to the me- 
ridian of a place ? How many times do the waters ebb and flow during this 
period? When do the highest tides occur? Why? When the lowest? 
Why? What other causes tend to vary the tides? Mention some places 
where the tides are very high. 

9. What are the causes of oceanic cnirents? Describe tba Antaxotio drift 
ouxrent. Describe the equatorial current of the Padflc Describe the Atlan- 
tio equatorial current Describe the equatorial current of the Indian Ooeaa 

10. How does the main branch of the Atlanlic equatorial current prooeed? 
Deaoribe the Oulf Stream. Describe the North polar ourrent. How do seas 
oommmdoate with the ocean? Which are called inland? Which may be 
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gtyled open ? Are there any bodies of water called seaa, ihat do not oomma- 
nicate with the ocean ? Mention some examples. What are these like ? 

IE8S0NI7. 

BEVIEW QUESTIONS.— <!OMTINUKD. 

1. By what is the earth sorronnded ? Of what is atmospheric air princi- 
pally composed ? What is the ordinary composition of the air by weight ? 
By measure ? What is the color of the air ? What is the probable height of 
the atmosphere ? 

2. Is the weight of the atmosphere uniform? Explain why a gradual 
diminution takes place as we ascend aboTC sea-level^ What is flie perpen- 
dicular pressure of the whole atmosphere on a square inch ? By what is this 
balanced or weighed ? If the pressure of the air be diminished, what e£fect is 
produced upon the barometer ? 

3. For every how many feet of elevation is there a diminution of one 
inch of mercury ? Of what use is the barometer ? What other method have 
we of ascertaining heights that is dependent on the pressure of the atmosphere ? 
At what temperature does water boil at the Hospice of St. Bernard ? At what 
temperature does it boil at sear-level ? 

4. You have stated that the weight of the atmosphere diminishes with its 
height, how is it with regard to temperature ? For how many feet of ascent 
does the mercuzy in the thermometer fall one degree ? What is the use of the 
atmosphere ? What is wind ? Explain how it is put in motion. How is the 
direction of winds designated ? How, that of marine currents ? What is the 
use of winds ? How may they be divided ? 

5. What>are trade winds ? Explain the cause of trade winds. What are 
monsoons ? Where and when does the south-west monsoon prevail ? When 
does the north-east monsoon prevail ? What are the monsoons thought to 
be ? By what occasioned ? 

6. Describe land and sea breezes. What are variable winds ? Can these 
winds be accounted for ? Why ? Mention some peculiar variable winds. To 
what do these various hot winds owe their origin ? What are huzxicanes ? 
What are these storms supposed to be ? Where do they occur ? What are 
they called in the Chinese j Sea? What have they been styled in other 
places? 

7. What are. suspended in the atmosphere? By what means are they 
chiefly supplied ? At tiie temperature of 82*^ how much water will a cubio 
foot of air hold in suspension ? How much at the temperature of 60° ? How 
much at the temperature of 7(P ? Whei^ is air siud to be saturated ? If 
the temperature of the air be lowered, when it is saturated, what effect will 
be produced? 
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& t^iat are clouds? What is dew? By wliat is it caused? What is 
hoar-£rost ? What are mists, or fogs ? What is rain ? How aie rain drops 
fonned? How is this exemplified? Where does Ihe greatest mean ammal 
quantity of rain fall ? 

9. Is the quantity of nun dependent toldif on Utitude ? What eSeot do 
trees and eleyated land have ? Which then is more sobject to rain, elevated 
and well-wooded, or flat and barren, districts ? What effect do winds hare ? 
Where are those countries situated that haye two rain^ and two dry seasons 
during the year ? ~ 

10. How is it in intertropical re^ons beyond that degree ? During tilie 
rainy season does it rain continually ? Are there any exceptions tQ what has 
been stated? Where are these rainless districts? How are some rainless 
districts supplied with %ioisture? Where does it rain almost incessantly? 
What is this region called ? The zone, or belt, of constant precipitation. 

LESSON y. 

REVIEW QU JEEITIONS.-— COmiN UKD, 

1. What is snow ? Mention the limits of the fall of snow at sea-levd, in 
the Northern hemisphere. Where are the snowless regions at the level of 
the sea? What is meant by the snow-line? What is the general limit 
of the fall of snow within the tropics ? 

2. Where does this limit descend to sea-level ? Is the snow-line highest 
at the equator ? Where is it the highest ? To what is this owing ? What 
are glaciers ? Where are they chiefly found ? On what does the extent of a 
glacier chiefly depend ? How many are there in the Alps ? 

8. What are avalanches? What is hail? What, sleet? What is the 
term climate used to express ? What is the great agent that diffiises heat over 
* the globe? When is a place receiving heat? When, parting with it? By 
what process ? 

4. Mention the prominent causes tiiat afifect climate. What efifect does 
the latitude of a place have on its climate? What effect does elevation 
above sea-level produce ? Describe the effect of mountain chains. 

5. What effect does a country's nearness to, or remoteness from, the sea 
have on its climate ? Describe the effect of the slope of a country. Does the 
son affect the climate ? To what is this owing ? How do sandy soils afibot 
the atmosphere ? How, clayey ? How, marshy grounds ? 

6. Describe the effects produced on the climate by cultivation of the sml 
Do winds affect climate ? How does rain affect climate ? What is meant 
by an excessive climate ? What by an insular ? Mention an example of 
each. What are isothermal lines ? 

7. What are minerals? How are t^iey deposited? How difiused? In 
what state are metals generally found ? Which is the most predous of the 
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metalB ? In what state is it nsnally found ? Mention its localities in Amer^ 
ica. In Enrope. In Asia. In A&ica. In Oceania. 

8. What is platina ? Where is it fonnd ? In what state is silyer fre- 
quently found ? Where in North America are its chief localities ? In South 
America ? Where are the principal silver mines of Europe ? 

9. Which is the most useful and the most widely difiused of all the metals ? 
What per cent of the earth's crust is it estimated to form ? Mention the conn- 
tries where it is particularly ahundant. 

10. What metal ranks next to iron in utility ? In what state is it some- 
times found ? Where are the richest and purest oopjfer-mines ? 'Mention the 
other important copper regions of the world. 

11. What countries are most noted for extensive zinc mines ? What for 
the amount of lead annually produced ? Where can tin he ohtained in con- 
siderahle quantities ? Mention the principal quicksilver mines of the world. 

12. For what is cohalt chiefly used ? Where is it ohtained ? From what 
countiy is arsenic mostiy procured? What metals are used for printing 
types ? In what country are antimony and hismuth chiefly found ? 

IB880KYL 

1. Mention the chief inflammahle minerals. How. many distinct species 
of coal are there ? Where is coal particularly ahundant ? What is sulphur 
sometimes called ? Where is it chiefly found? What islands- ahound with 
this mineral? 

2. What parts of the earth are noted for hituminous springs ? Where is 
amher mostiy ohtained ? How many species of plants is it estimated that 
there are ? How many are now known ? Of these, which are the most im- 
portant? ' 

3. Mention the chief food plants. Mention the most noted plants Ihat 
produce material for clothing. To what is the geographical distrihution of 
plants mainly owing ? Describe the flora of the torrid zone. 

4. Describe the flora of the tejnperate zones. Of the frigid zones. De- 
scribe the perpendicular distribution of plants. On what does the geographi- 
cal distribution of animals depend ? 

5. Describe the fauna of the torrid zone. Of the temperate zones. Of the 
Arctic or frigid zones. Describe the vertical distribution of animals. What 
wild animals are noted for producing oil ? What one is noted for producing 
food and ivory ? 

6. What animals are noted for yieldmg fur ? What for food and leather ? 
What wild birds are noted for producing feathers ? Mention some that are 
valuable for food. Mention some reptiles used for food. What does the alli- 
gator produce ? 

7. What products do we obtain from the stnigeon? From the cod? 
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What product from the salmon and other similar kinds of fish ? What from 
the silk-worm ? Prom the cochineal insect ? From the lac insect ? FroxA 
the gall insect ? From the hee ? 

8. From the pearl ojster? From the common oyster? From the red 
coral hoilder ? From the trepang ? How have naturalists classified the 
human species ? Into how many classes does Dr. Pritchard arrange the in- 
habitants, of the earth ? On what is his classification ha^ed ? 

9. Describe each of these classes. Into how many classes has Blnmen- 
bach arranged mankind ? Oif what is his classification based ? Mention tho 
name of each of these classes. 

10. What other mode is there of classifying the races of mankind ? What 
nations are considered as allied in origin ? What are termed families of lan- 
guages ? What languages belong to the Semitic family ? 

11. Into how many branches^ is the Indo-European family of languages 
divided ? Mention these. By what race are the Semitic and the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages used ? By what means have the European branches 
been extended to America ? 

12. In what other respect do the languages of some nations resemble 
each other ? How are such languages considered ? By what nations aro 
idioms of this description spoken? Mention another class of languages. 
What idioms belong to this class ? 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE STUDENT. 

BelatiTe Poslflon of Countries} etc.— For the purpose of rendering yofozw 
self familiar with the relative position of all the countries, etc, of the earth, it 
would be well to make numerous imaginary journeys on certain parallels of 
latitude and longitude. 

For example : Commence on the 10th parallel of north latltade and start from the Me- 
ridian of Greenwich ; travel eastward from this point roand the globe, and memorize evoy 
oonntry, every large city, and every important body of water, in the order you find them. 

Make similar jonmeys on ^verp 10th parallel of north and south ktitude. Then com- 
mence on the Meridian of Greenwich and start from the Eqnator; travel northward from 
this point to the 80th degree of north latitude ; then, from the Equator to the same degree 
of south latltade, and memorize the most important countries, cities, and bodies of water 
yon find daring these journeys in the order you come to them. 

Imaginary voyages may be made to and from noted seaports. In these voyages yon 
should note particularly the bodies of water you cross and the different zones through which 
you pass. 

ComparaMre Size of Countries.— Haidng obtained a satisfactory idea of 
the relative position of countries, you should seek to know their comparatm 
dze. This knowledge you cannot obtain from maps. Owing to the diversified 
forms of countries, it is not possible, even when they are drawn on the same 
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scale, to acqmre a correct notion of diher their aotSId or their comparativo 
size bj means of maps. 

There is but one practical method of gaining a correct knowledge of the 
size of conntries, and that is by acquainting yourself with the number of square 
miles each comitiy contains. 

You may perhaps think this an arduous and difficult task. Try it accord- 
ing to the directions here given, and you will be both surprised and pleased 
with the results. 

Lesson L — Commit to memory the area in square miles of each Contiii^t 
and of each Grand Division of jthe Earth. (See Vocabulary, Section I., in the 
accompanying Atlas.) Having done so, tnm to the Map of the World, and as 
each Grand Division comes under your notice, state its area in square miles ; 
after this, compare these countries, that is, ascertain how many times larger 
or smaller one is than another. Do not leave this lesson until you have 
completely mastered it Proceed in the same manner with the following 
lessons. 

Lesson IL — ^The Chief Divisions of North America. 

Lesson m. — ^The Political Divisions of British America. 

Lesson IV.— The States of the United States. 

Lesson V. — Review. Compare all these Countries. 

Lesson VL — ^The Chief Divisions of Soulh America. 

Lesson VII. — ^The Chief Divisions of Europe. 

Lesson VHI. — The Chief Divisions of Ada. 

Lesson IX. — The CMef Divisions of Africa. 

Lesson X. — ^Review. Compare all the Countries you have learned. 

Lesson XI. — ^The German States. 

Lesson XII. — The Italian States. 

Lesson XIII. — The larger Islands of the West Indies. 

Lesson XIV. — The larger Islands of Oceania. 

Lesson XV. — Review. Compare all the Countries and Islands you havo 
learned. You may extend this course of study with great profit. Enough ia 
here given to serve as a guide. 

EXPLANATION. 

The small letters on the flags in this work, are designed to Indicate the oolor of their 
sti^ieB, eta Thus B. is blue; Y., yellow; G., green; B., red; and W., whttei 
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EfLES FOB DESCRIBING THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EABTEL 

INGLCDDTO DKFJLHITIOSB OF TEBMS AND YXAMPLB8» 

LAISD DlVISIOlSra. 

Oontinent is the name nsnallj applied to the largest three natural 
divisions of land. 

Ruijs. — ^First tell which hemisphere it is in, and then what bodies of water 
flDXTonnd it. 

JDgoampls.—The Western Ck>ntinent is In the Western Hemisphere, and is snnoiinded 
by the Arctie, Atlantic, Boathern, and Paclflo Oceans. 

An Island is land snrronnded by water, like a continent, only it is 
not so large. 

Rule.— -first tell its direction from the nearest coast, and then what bodies 
of water surronnd it. 

iTicampldi.—- Newfoundland is east of continental British America, and is soiroanded by 
the Strait of Belleiale, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Golf of St Lawrence^ 

A Peninsula is a portion of land not qidte snrronnded by water, 
and is always joined to some larger portion of land. 

Rule. — ^Tell first its direction from the main land, and then what bodies of 
water nearly sorronnd it 

.SJeofn^Je.— South America is south-east of North America, and is neariysnironnded by 
the Caribbean Sea, the Atjantio Ocean, the Strait of Magellan, and the Pacific Ocean. 

An Isthmns is a narrow strip, or neck of land, which joins & pen- 
insula to the main land. 

RuuE. — ^Mention first what bodies of water it lies between, an^then what 
countries it connects. 

Ihoample.'^The Isthmus of Suez lies between the Mediteiranean and the Bed Sea, and 
oonneotB Africa with Asia. 

A Cape is a point of land which projects into the water. 

Rule. — ^First tell what coast of what country it projects from, and then 
into what body of water it projects. 

Maample.— Cape St Boqae projects from the eastern coast of Brazil, into the Atlantio 
Ocean. 

A Promontory^s a high or mountainons point of land which pro- 
jects into the water. 
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A Monntam is a very large mass of earth and rock which is con- 
Biderably elevated above the snrroimding country. 
Rule. — State in what part of what country it is ntoated. 
AMMnp20.— Mount Etna is in the north-eastern part of the Island of Sieflj. 

Oontinnons elevations of land, or, in other words, many monn- 
tains joined together, are called a Range, or Ohidn. 

Rule.— -State in what conntiy or conntries it is sitnated, and then in what 
direction it extenda 

j5lBafn^20.~The Rocky Mountain Range is In British America and the United States, 
extending in a north-westerly and soath-easterly direction. 

A Volcano is a monntain with an opening in the top, or side, from 
which issne at times fire and smoke. 

The opening in the top, or side, of a volcano, is called a Orater. 

A Hill is a portion of land higher than the snrromiding country, 
but not so high as a mountain. 

A Shore or Ooast is the strip of land which borders npon any body 
of water. 

WATER DIVISIONS. 

An Ocean is the largest natural division of water on the earth. 

Role. — Tell its direction from the coasts it washes. 

JReomplA— The Athmtio Ocean Is east of America and wesfrof Earope and Africa. 

To THs Purau — ^A« than em b« Imt om laiseat natnnl dlviaion of water oa the eartb, h fellom thttt 
thare is, itrieUy ipeakliig, Irat one oo««n. 

Vor oonreiileiMo of doaeiiptkii, liowoTOr, ihe Ocean Ii divided bto Ato parte, each beiag styled an oeeaa, 
and deeignated by m paytJenlar name. Heoee we haTO Ato oeeani, -ria. : the Aretle or Northeni, the Aa- 
taretie or Soathem, the Atlaatio, the Paeific, and the Indian. 

A Sea is a branch of the ocean, or another sea, partly inclosed by 
land. 

Rule. — ^Tell its direction from the coast or coasts it washes, and then of 
what body of water it is a branch. 

JEiBamp20i— The Red Sea is west of Asia and east of Africa. It Is a branch of the Indian 
Ocean. 

RaMi&xK. — ^There are hodlee of water eaUed eeaa whieh are really lakes (raeh aa the Caspian, the Dead, 
and the Aral) ; these shoold be deseribed as lakes. They are frefoeatly ealled JnUmd Scot, and sona- 
Mmf y Ifttaehtd Stat. 

A Gulf or Bay is a branch of some large division of water, extend- 
ing into the land. 

RiJi«E. — State first its direction from the nearest coasts^ and then of what 
body of water it is a branch. 

Ewunple.-'Th^ Gulf of Mexico is south of the United States^ and east of Ifezioa It la 
•branch of the Athmtic Ocean. 

Rbmaxx^ — ^There is but little difllMraiiee betweea a bay aad a foUL Generally ipealdiif, a bi^ Is bm* 
open than a golC 

A Strait is a narrow body of water which connects two large 
V)dies of water. 
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Ruuc— State first between what oountiies it lies, and then what bodies of 
water it connects. 

JSaampU.—*Qie Strait of Gibraltar lies between Spain and Morocco^ and connects I3ie 
tfediterranean Sea with the Atlantio Ocean. 

A Bonnd is a narrow body of water snffideiitly shallow to be 
sounded, that is, to have its depth ascertained by a lead and line. 

A Channel is a narrow arm of the sea, which is generally so sita- 
ated as to perform the office of a strait. 

Rhus. — ^If a sonnd or a channel is so ntnated as to perform the office of a 
strait, it should be described as snch ; if not, follow the mb for describing a 
bay or gal£ 

A Lake is a body of water formed by streams, or springs, whioh is 
almost, and sometimes quite, encircled by the land. 

Rule. — Tell first in which part of what constiy it is situated, and thou 
what stream, if any, serves as its ontlet. 

JEtoamp20.— Great Blave Lake Is in the northern part of British Americai and the Mac- 
kenzie's Biver is its outlet 

ItniAxx. — Stresmt which empty into m kk* an Mllad Inlet$i and tiMia ^Hiioh flow from a kktt an 
Mlled OtaUU, I 

A Biver is a stream of water flowing in an open channel through { 

the land. I 

Bni;B. — Tell first where it rises, next what conrse it flows, and then into I 

what body of water it empties. | 

^Mmplet— The Mississippi Biver rises in the central part of Minnesota Territory, in I 

Itasca Lake, flows a sontherly course, and empties into the Gnlf of Mezica I 

Rn(AXK^~-The Source or Head of a Rirer la where It rieei or beglae to flow. The Mooth of a XlTor I 

is where it dieehazgee itt larplus waters into some other body of water. Riyen that flow into other tirm { 

are ealled SronekUf Affiumt^ or TUbMuriu, 

A Frith or Estuary is a narrow arm of the sea, into which a river 
empties, or the widening of a river at its month. Small streams of 
water are called Brooks, GreeTcB, EvouUU, or BiUs. 

An Archipelago is a sea interspersed with many isles, or a gronp j 

of isles. 

BsMA]£K.~It will be perceiyed that several of the divisions of land and water above 
described, resemble each other in their general forma Thus the continent, the island, the 
penlnsnia, the isthmns, correspond respectivelj to the ocean, tho lake, the gnU; and the strait 

It may also be remarked that most of the terms applied to the natoral divisions of land 
and water do not admit of being strictly defined. For example, there is no fixed limit to 
determine what ahonld be called a strait and what a sonnd, what a sea and what a laka 
Gal& and bays are also constantly oonfonnded. Peninsolas are, in some instances, eon- 
nected with the main-land by a narrow strip of land, called an isthmus, and in others th^ 
are not so connected. It has been proposed to limit the dgnification of the term peninfiula, 
by Mcdnding any projecting portion of land (now denominated a peninsula) which is attached 
to the main-land by a greater extent of line than one*fourth of its circumference. 
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POLinOAL DIVISIONS, BTa 

An Empire is a oonntry wlvich is governed by an Emperor. 
Bkmabk.-- The term empire Is sometfines used to denote any reglott over whloh do* 
minion Is extended. 

A Eingdom is a conntry which is nnder the dominion of a E!ing or 
Queen. 

BuABX.— A division, or part, of an empire, is Bometimes styled a kingdom. For ex- 
ample, the Kingdom of Dlyrla, which is a part of the Austrian Empire. 

A Republic is a country which is governed by men who are chosen 
by the people. * 

A Btate is a division of country which has a form of government 
peculiar to itself^ for the regulation of its own affairs; but is usually 
united with other states under a general government. 

BxKABK.— The above definition applies more particnlarly to, the divisions of a republio; 
and, therefore, to the states of otir own oonntry; bnt the term state is often nsed to denote 
the whole body of people united under one form of government. Any oonntry whose in- 
habitants are thus united, may be styled a state. 

A Duchy is a country governed by a Duke. A Grand Duchy is a 
country governed by a Grand Duke. A Principality is a country 
governed by a Prince. An Electorate is a country governed by an 
Elector. A Landgraviate is a country governed by a Landgrave. 

BxxABiE.— In Germany, certain princes were formerly electors of the emperor, and 
elector was one of their titles Landgrave signides earl or count. 

Empires, Eingdoms, Bepublics, States, etc., are generally divided 
into Oountiesj Parishes, Districts, Shires, Provinces, Departments, 
Governments, or Oantons. 

A Township is a division of a county. 

A Yillage is a small collection of houses and inhabitants established 
in one place. 

A Town is a large collection of houses and inhabitants established 
in one place. A Oity is an incorporated town. 

An Incorporated Town is invested by law with certain rights and 
privileges, more than it possessed prior to its incorporation. 

Hie Capital of a country is the seat of government ; or, in other 
words, the city in which the Officers or Legislature meet to make laws 
for the country over which their jurisdiction extends. 

A Metropolis is the city of any state or country, which contains 
the greatest number of inhabitants, or the chief city. 

The Chief Magistrate of a Republic is styled President. The chief 
officer of a Republican State is called Governor. The chief officer of 
a city is styled Mayor. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING THE CONTENTS OF A IVfAP: 

Ofalef Politioal Divisions, or Oonntries* — ^Be^ at the nortli-i¥est 
corner of the map, mention those countries whicli are situated along the iiorth- 
em coast, next those on the eastern, then on the southern, and lastly, those 
bn the western. When there are countries situated in the interior, mentioii 
them last of aO. 

ConntieSi eto. — ^Mention the border counties first, be^nping with the 
one in the north-western part of the state ; after which name the interior 
counties, observing the same order. * 

Capitals and other Oities. — ^Mention the capitals and other cities in / 
the order in which the countries are named. 

Mention the cities which are situated in the northern part of a countiy first^ 
then those toward the eastern part, next the southern ones, then the westenoy 
and lastiy those in or near the centre. 

Islands. — ^Begin at the north-west comer of the map, look along the coast 
and some distance from-it, taking an easteriy, souther^^, westerij, and northerij 
course, quite round the map, and mention the islands in the order yon find them. 

Peninsolas and Capes^ — Commence at the same comer of the map as 
» before directed, and look along tiie northern coast, then the eastern, next the 
southern, and lastiy tiie western^ and name the peninsulas and capes in the 
order you meet with them. 

MonTttains<— The same directions which were given for memoriziiig the 
cities of a country, will answer for the mountuns. 

Seas, Qulfii, Ba3rB, Straits, Sounds, and Channels.— In mentioimig 
these divisions, observe the same direction as for the capes. 

Bivers. — ^I. Mention -first those rivers which empty into bodies of water on 
the north, then those which flow into bodies of water on the east, next those 
which flow into bodies of water on the south, and lastiy those which flow into 
bodies of water on the west. 

n. Whenever you mention a river, see whether it has any branches; if so^ 
name them before passing to the next river in order. 

m. If the river runs a northerly or a southerly course, name its eastem 
branches first, beginning with the one nearest the source of the main n?Br, 
and then the western branches in fike manner. 

IV. If the main river runs an easterly or a westerly course, then name its 
northern branches first, beginning as before directed. 

Iialces. — ^Lakes are to be memorized in the same order as riven; tliat 
Is, those lakes whose outiets lead into northern bodies of water first, and flo on. 
Lakes having no outiets to be mentioned last 
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JKxHAEK.— Physioal and political divisions which are connected only with islands, are 
to be mentioned after those situated on, or connected wltb, the continental part of a map* 
For example,— in mentioning the straits of North America, Dayis Strait shonld be named 
alter all the others ; because it is not connected with any part of continental North America. 



SOTjd^g 



ARTIFICIAL GLOBES. 

There are two kinds of artificial globes, viz. : Terrestrial and GelestiaL 
The Tebbestbial Globe is an artificial representation of the earth. The 
g Celestial Globe is an artificial repre* 

sentation of the heayens. 

The Bbazen Meridian is the cude of 
brass which encompasses the terrestrial 
globe. It is intended to represent the 
meridian of any place, and is divided into 
860 equal parts, called degrees. 

On one semicircle of this brass, or brazen 
meridian, the degrees are nnmbered from 
the equator toward the poles ; and on the 
other, from the poles toward the equator. 
The Houb Cibcle on the terrestrial 
globe is a small circle, described around 
the North Pole, with tlie hours of the day 
marked upon it. A brass-index, or pointer, 
is placed iu the centre of this circle, and 
attached to the North Pole for the purpose 
; of indicating any required hour. 

The Quadbamt op Altitude is a thin, ' 
flexible strip of brass, divided upward, 
from to 90 degrees, and downwards, from to 18 degrees. When used it 
is generally screwed to the brazen meridian. 

The upper divisions are employed to determine the distances of phiees on the earth, eta ; 
and the lower divisions are used for finding the beginning, end, and duration of twilight. 

EcLTFTic. — The planes of the orbits of all the planets pass through the 
centre of the sun. 

It must be borne in mind that the plane of a% orbit (in the sense here used) 
is only an imaginary surface, passing from one extremity, or side, of the orbit 
to the other. '* If the rim of a drum-head be considered an orbit, its plane 
woul4 he the parchment extended across it." 

''Let us suppose the earth's orbit to be such a plane, cuttmg the son 
through his centre, and extending out on every dde to the heavens ; the great 
circle so made would mark the line of the ed^pUe, or the sun's apparent path 
ihrongh the heavens." 
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The Zodiac is an imaginary belt, extending eight degrees on each side of 
the ecliptic, quite aronnd the heaTens. It is 360 degrees in length, and these 

degrees are divided into 12 
eqnal parts, called the ngtu of 
the zodiac 

The signs of the zodiac have 
each a special name and sym- 
bol, and are arranged in a 
certain order, reckoning from 
west to east, called the order 
qf ihe ngnt* Sec diagram, 
page 828. 

Thb Colures are two great 
circles passing through the 
poles of the world; one of 
them passes throng the equi- 
noctial points, Aries and li- 
bra; the other through the 
solstitial points. Cancer and 
Capricorn s hence, they are 
called the equinoctial and m^ 
etiiial colnres. They divide 
the ecliptic into four equal 
parts, and mark the four sea- 

Armiliary Sphere.* goUS of the year* 

Thb Woodeit Hobizon, circumscribing the artificial globe, represents the 
rational horizon on the real globe. This horizon is divided into several con- 
centric circles. The first, or innermost of these is marked an^itttde, and is 
numbered from the east and west points, toward the north and south, to show 
the distance of any object firom the east or west point of the horizon. The 
second, marked adnaOh, is numbered from the north and south points, toward 
the east and west, to show the distance of any object fxom the north or south 
point of the horizon. The third contains the/xwnto <^the compass^ divided into 
half and 'quarter points; the degrees answering to which are to be found in 
the azimuth circle. The fourth circle contains tiie rigne of (he eodiacy with 
the character appropriated to each sign. The fifth contains the degrees of 
the signs, each sign comprehending 30^. The sixth contsuns the dags qf lis 
moTUh, answering to each degree of the sun's place in the ecliptic The seventh 
contains the names of the twelve calendar months, 

* The armiUary sphere ia an artificial sphere composed of a number of circles of the 
mundane sphere, pat together in their natural order, to assist in giving a Just oonoepttca 
af the constitution of the heavens, and the motions of the celestial hoCAas^Sneyelopedia, 
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RULES FOR SOLVING PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE 
FBOBLEM L 

TO nSD THE LATTnn^ 07 AKT OITXN PLACI. 

Bul6,^BTing the given place to the brass meridian ; the degree directly above the plaoe 
denotes the latitude. If the place is north of the equator, the latitude is north-; if it is south 
of this circle, the latitude is south. 

PBOBLEM IL 

TO nzn> ALL THOSB PLA0X8 WHZOH HATX THB 8AHX LATTrUSX AS AITT GlVUf VLAOa, 

J7t(20.— Bring the given place to the brass meridian, and observe its latitude ; torn the 
globe round, and all places, passing under the observed Latitude are those required. 

PROBLEM IIL 

TO FIND THE DIFFXBBNCJB OF LATTTUDK OF ANT TWO PLAOIS. 

iZu^a.— Find the Utitude of each of the given places (by Problem L) ; then, if the places 
are both on the same side of the equator, take the difference of their latitudes ; but if they 
are on opposite sides, Uke the sum. 

PEOBLKM IV. . 

TO FIND ZHX LQNQinrDX OF A PKAOBL 

J?ii2A->Bring the given plaoe to the brass meridian, and the degree of the equator oat by 
tbo brass meridian is the longitude. If the figures increase toward the right hand, the longi- 
tude is east ; if toward the left, west 

PBOBLEM V. 

TO FIND ALL TH08X PLAOXB THAT HAVX TBI SAMS LONGITUDB AB A OIVXN PLAGl. 

J?«2&— Bring the given place to the brass meridian ; then all places under the same edge 
of the meridian from pole to pole have the same longitude. » 

Bmmaxx.— The inliabUaiito of all placM lutTk^ the wme loogitode huTe Rmriae, noon, ete., aI the Mme 



PBOBLEM YL 

TO FIND THB DIFFBRXNOS OF LONOrrODX OF ANT TWO PLAOBS. 

JhfiA— Find the longitude of each of the given phwses (by Problem lY.); then, if the 
places are both on the same side of the first meridian, take the difference of their longitudes; 
but if they are on opposite sidea^ take the sum. If the sum, in the latter case, exceeds IBXIO 
fubtract it from 86(P. 

PBOBLEM YIL 

TEX lANGirUDX AND LATITUDX OF ANT PLAOX BXINa CirTXN, TO FIND THAT PULGB. 

Jhffo.— Find the given longitude on the equator and bring it to the brass meridian ; then 
onder the given latitude, as marked on the brass meridian, will bo found the pUce requtaed. 

PBOBLEM ym. 

TO FIND THX DISTANOX BXTWXXN ANT TWO PLAOXB. 

iS«20.— Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both places ; the degroot 
on the quadrant comprehended between the two places multiplied by 60 will give their difl« 
tanco, in geographical miles, or, multiplied by 69^ in English milea 
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PBOBLEMIX. 
vo mn> TEE Ajxratai^ pkbkboz, axd AHTiPODn to thx iRHABiTAim or ant puunc 
J>6/tfUUon$.'—AfU(Bci are thoBe who Uto under the eame meridiAn, but on oppoette 
■Idee of the equator, sad equally distant from it :~P«rtoo< arethoeewho live oa the 
■ame parallel of latitadoi but under opposite meridians:— ^ft^podet are those who live 
in opposite hemispberesi are equally distant from the equator, and are also under opposite 
meridians. All these may be shown at once on the globe by the following 

Jhf2A— Bring the poles of the globe Lito the horizon, and the given place to the eastern 
part of that oirde ; then, if the given place be in north latitude, observe, on the amplitude 
circle, how many degrees it is north of the eastern point of the horizon : the same number 
of degrees southward of the eastern point will show the Antotd ; an equal number of degrees^ 
counted from the west point of the horizon toward the north, will show the P^Haei; and 
the same number of degrees^ counted toward the south from the west^ will point oat the 
AiUipodM, The same rule will apply if the given place be in south latitude, by reading 
south for north, and vice vertci, 

PBOBLEM X. 

nil BOUS AT Am PLAOX BBNO GIYXir, TO FtlffD WHAT HOUX ZT IB XH AST OTHXB PKAOK. 

Bute.— Briag the pUuse at which the hour is given to the meridian, and set the index to 
the given boor; then turn the globe till the other place comes to the meridian, and tiio 
index win show the required time. 

PBOBLEM ZI. 

TO nXD TEX BTJK'S PLAOX IN TBI XOUPTXO FOB AXI CRVXB DAT. 

J2t<l«.— Find the given day In the cirde of months on the horizon, against which. In tho 
drde of signs, will be seen the degree of the sign in which the sun is for that day. Tlio 
samii sign and degree In the ecliptic is the sun's place required. 

PBOBLEM XIL 

TO FIND TBX 8U»^ DEOUXATIOH ON AKT GIYXN DAT, AND ALL TBB FLAGS TO WEIOB BB 
WILL BX VEBHOAL OB TBAT DAT. 

JSii2sL— Find the sun's place in the ediptlo (by Prob. XL), and bring it to the brass 
meridian; the degree which stands immediately over the san% place 'is his declination. 
Turn the globe on its asis, and all the places that pass under that degree will have tiw Ban 
Tcrtical on the given day. 

PROBLEM XIIL 

m DAT OF TBB MOHTB AND BOUX OV TBB DAT AT ABT FLAOB BXIBa OlYXV, TO IIBD 
WBXEX TBB SDK IB TBXB TBBTIOALi 

RnU.—jnnd the sun'B declination (by Prob. XIL), and mark it on the brass meridian; 
thsn bring the given place to the meridian, and set the Index to the given hour. Tarn tiie 
globe tm the index points to twelve at noon, and the place encUy under tiie Bon^ deeUn^ 
lion on the brass meridian will have the sun yertical at the given time, 

PROBLEM XIV. 

TO BXOTIFT TBB OLOBB FOB TBX LATTTUDB OF AKT OIVXB PLAO& 

£«<&— Elevate the north or south pole, according as the latitude is north or Bosth, bb 
many degrees above the horizon as aro equal to the latltnde of the gtyen plaoa. 
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PBOBLEM XV. 

SO VmD AT WHAT HOUX TBS SUN XIBB Ain> SRB, ASD THB UEHGTH OV DAT AKD HIGBT, 
AT AXrr FLAOX NOT IN THS rSIOXD ZONXS. 

Stile, — ^Rectify the globe for tb« ktitade of the given place; And the son^s place In the 
ocliptio, bring it to the brass meridian, and set the index to twelye ; bring the son's place to 
the western edge of the horizon, and the index will show the time of his setting, which 
doulAed, will give the length of the day; turn the globe till the snn^s place comes to the 
eastern edge of the horizon, and the index will point oat the time of his rising, whlbh, 
doubled, will give the length of the night 

PBOBLEM XVL 

THS DAT pV THE VONTB AND THS HOITB OF THB DAT AT ANT PLAOX VMISQ OIYNR, TO FIND 
AIX THOifiB FLACKS OF THB BABTH WHB&B THB BUK IB THEN B18INO, THOSB PLAOBB WHBBB 
THI BUN IB SBTTINO, THOBB WHBBB IT IB NOON, AND THOSB WHBBB IT IB lODNIGBT, THCCB 
THAT HAYB UOBNINQ TWIUOHT, AND THOSB THAT HAVB BYBNINa TWILI0BT. 

JRuls, — Find the place to which the son is vertical at the given time (by Prob. XIIL) 
l>ring that place to the meridian, and elevate the pole- till its altitude Is equal to the son's 
declination. Then to all places Just along the toeatem edge of the horizon, the son is rising ; 
to those along the eastern edge, he is aetUng ; to those onder that part of the brass merid- 
ian, which is aboioe the horizon, it is noon; to those immediately onder that part of the 
brass meridian which is l>elow the horizon, it is midnight; those places which are below, 
but within eighteen degrees of; the western edge ot the horizon, have morning twilight, 
and those below the eastern horizon, bot within eighteen degrees of it, have evening twi- 

uc^t. 

PBOBLEM XYIL 

TO FIND THB BUN^S HXBIDIAN ALTTTUDB AT ANT PLAOB ON ANT OIYBN DAT. 

JZti20.— Bectify the globe for the latitode of the places Find the son's place in the ecllp- 
tlo, and bring it to the brass meridian ; the nomber of degrees on the meridian between the 
horizon and the son's place is the altitode required. 

PBOBLEM XYin. 

THB TXUB OF A LUNAB BOLIPBB BBINO GIVEN, TO FIND ALL THOSB PLAOBB TO WHIOU IT 18 

TISIBLB. 

JBi«2&— Find the pUce to which the son is vertical at the given time; bring it to the 
meridian, and elevate the pole for the latitode of that place ; then the eclipse will be visible 
St all those places which are below the horizon. If the antipodes of the place to which the 
son is vertical be brooght into the zenith, the edJpee will be visible to all the phioes Ihen 
above the horizon. The antipodes may be brooght into the zenith by merely elevating the 
opposite pole as many degrees as are eqoal to the son^s declination, and taming the globe 
half round on its oxHa. 
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AmospHrai, from the Greek atmos, vspor, aphcerOt a Bphera 

AxDXB, from the PeruyUn word onfi, copper. 

AF6HAHIBTAN, Aljghftii Land. 

AX60STVKA, a narrow pass. 

AyAT.mnfA, a narrow strip of paper, which is pasted on the ArUflcial Globe, and Is divided 

into months, and days of the months, corresponding to the son^s declination for eyeiy 

day in the year. 
AsxHALOUKB, a diminutiYe animal, too small to be seen by the nnasslsted eya 
AsoBipni.A<K>, from the Greek arehe, chie:^ and pelagoSf sea. 
ABexNTnnB, from the Latin arff&rUrtm, silver. 
Anono, from the Latin arctoe, ** the Bear," a Northern constellation. 
Amtabotio, from the Latin cmH, opposite. 
Atlas, a collection of ihaps in a volome. 

AursTSALiA, from the Latin atutralis^ belonging or relating to the Sonth. 
Bajsbttda, having a long beard; and Basbaoobs, a ftill grown bearded man. 
Baton Boitox, a red stick. 
Batott, probably llh>m the French toyattj a chahnel ; in Louisiana this term is gonenlly 

applied to creeks, or small streams. - 
Buxna Vista, good or beantiM view 
BnzNOB Atbibb, good air. 
Buena Esfxkauza, good hope. 
BiTMrAVXHTUBA, good fortono. 
Bbahicaputba, the son of Brahma. 
Bab-zl-Maitoxb, the gate of tears. 
BoxBAT, from the Portngaese bomn good, toMa^ harbor. 
BxLLzni^ beantiftil island. 
BuoTB, pieces of wood, cork, or hollow metallic snbstance, moored and floating on tha 

water. They serve to mark the channels through which itia safe tosteer, and to point 

out dangers to be avoided. 
Caps, from the Latin caput, the head. 
Oaxavait, from the Persian hema/th^ a trader or dealer. 
Oaxdinal, from the Latin eard4m<iU9y chiefl 
Oasoads, from the Latin coto, down, and rcMo^ I dash. 
Oaloutta, or EaUee Ghattah, L e., the landing place of the goddess of Ttmei 
Oahpxohb, logwood. 
Ck>iac2B0iB, the trading with the people of different couiikries, which is cairled on chiefly 

by means of ships, steamers, etc 
Oobdhjjebas, a chain of mountains. 
dOBBiXNTBB, currcnts of water. 

OoBTUiJfiMT, from the Latin con^ together, and Uneo, I hold. 
OoFKNHAOxir, merchant's haven, or harbor. . 
Obatsb, from the Latin eratWt a cnp> 
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GmQm PoBSB, five ports In the Bonth of Englwd yested with oertaln priylleges by royal 
charter. The present ports so privileged are Sandwich, Boyer, Hythe, Soznney, and 
Hastings. 

Ck>A8Tma Tbass, the trade carried on by sea, between two or more ports of the same 
conntry. 

dBOUicFEBXNGB, from the Latin drornn^ around, and/»*0, 1 bear. 

OoNBTAHTiNOPLB, firom the Latin CkmstcmiinopcUa, L e., the city of Constantlne. 

DiAHXTEB, from the Greek <^ throngh, and m«^a», measore. ' 

DsLTA, the Greek letter A. 

DKTBorr, (from the French), a strait. 

Eleotbioitt, from the Greek eUHOron, amber, the snbstanoe in which this property was 
first observed. 

Eqxtatob, from the Latin eqwM^ eqnaL 

Eqxtikootzai., from the Latin eqwUt equal, and note, night 

BzFOBXB, commodities or goods actaally conveyed from one conntry or state to another, 
in traffic. 

Fond j>v Lao, bottom of the Lake. 

Fmam, from the Latin>H^iM, cold. 

Gbagiab ▲ Dios, thanks to God. 

GsoGRAFHV, derived from the Greek gd^ the earth, and grwpha^ to describe. 
. Gkoloot, from the Greek g^ the earth, and logo%^ a dlsconrse. 

GxYBiEBS, from an Icelandic word, signifying raging or roaring. 

Havxn, Habbob, Pobt, Boad, or Boadstbad.— These terms are applied to small portions 
of water communicating with the sea, or with a navigable river, or lake. A haven, 
harbor, or port, is a place where ships may lie in permanent security. A road, or road- 
stead, is a place which affords anchorage at a short distance from land, with shelter 
from certain winds. 

Hkhibphbbb, from the Greek hwdm^ hali; and tphara^ a sphere. • 

HoBizoN, from the Greek AoHeo, to bound or to limit 

IifFOBTS, articles imported or brought into a country from another country. 

IsLAin>, from the French ifiU and lamd^ which signifies land-ln-water hmd. 

HoNO-KoNO, red harbor. 

ISTmnrs, from the Greek UXhmoi^ the neck. 

IsomxBMAL, from the Greek Uos^ equal, and thwmo9^ heat 

LATinrDS, from the Latin ^o^itiMto, breadth. 

LoNQXTims, from the Latin longitudOy length. 

Lagoon, a body of stagnant water or marsh. 

l^BiDiAN, from the Latin meridUSt mid-day. 

Manitowoo, river of spirits. 

MoBOooo, the extreme west 

Maldivis, the thousand isles. 

Mbdina, an Arabic word signifying city. 

l^BTEOBOLOOT, firom the Greek meteoros, sublime, lofty, and logoe^ a disooniseti 

Monsoon, from the Persian moustmt alternation of season. 

Oblate, firom the Latin db in front, and 2a^ extended. 

Patagonia, a large clumsy foot 

Pblagio, from the Latin pdagua, the sea. 

Paballel, from the Greek pa/ra, by, and aUdon^ each other. 

Peninsula, firom the Latin pwhe^ almost, and invula^ an isle. 

Pbomontoby, from tiie Latin pro^ forward, and mona^ mountain. # 

Polynesia, firom the Greek pcH/ffs^ many, and nssos, isle. 

PmLADELFHiA, fh>m the Greek pMlos^ a lover or fidend, and adelphos, a brotbei; 
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Psijxxa (from the French), a mMdow. 

Pbaisib sv CHizir, dog pialrie. 

Pkaisix dv Sao, bag prairie. 

PoFOOATXPXTL, smoktiig monntalii. 

Bio Gsandx dxl Nobti, great river of the north. 

Bio KxoBO, bkck river. 

Bio Dx La Pi^ta, river of the silver. 

BoAB, ground appropriated ton travel, forming a communication between one dly cc 

place, and another. 
Eailboad, a road, or way, on which iron rails are laid for wheels to nin on. 
Bahaba, from the Arabic, signifies sterile, barren. 
Saitlt Saiktx Masix, Baint Mary's Leap. 
SxxBBA, a Bpanish word, signifying saw. It Is sometimes nsed In Geography to dCElIgnate 

a ridge, or chain of mountains. 
BxxBKA Madbx, mother chain of mountains. 
BixBXA MoBXNA, dark brown chain of mountains. 
BixBBA NxvADA, suow chalu of mountains. 
Bphxboid, from the Greek ephcerOf a sphere, and e<<2ot, like. 
Solstitial, from the Latin eol, the sun, and eto, I stand. 
BoTTDAN, the land of the blacks. 
•TxBBA DXL FnxGO, the land of fire. 
ToBBiD, from the Latin torrto, to roast 
Tbofio, from the Greek tropt^ a turning; 
Thxbmokxtxb, from the Greek therme, heat, and metron^ a measure. The thermometer 

is a small tube of glass with a bulb at one end, which, together with a part of the 

tube, is filled with mercury^ This mercury expands or contracts according to the 

degree of heat of the surrounding air; and this movement is measured by degrees or 

divisions on an index. 
The index is arranged according to different scales; that of Fahrenheit is the one adopted 

in this country. Its zero, 0, begins at a degree of cold produced by mixing salt and 

snow. Water freezes at 82°, and boils (the barometer being at 80 inches) at ^nap. 
The Centigrade thermometer, used generally in Continental Europe, is ^vlded, as its 

name implies, into 100°, from the point where water freezes (0°) to tiie point where 

it boils (lOOO). 
Valpabaibo, the vale of Paradise. 
Yxbtioal, from the Latin ««H«b, the top. 
Voloano, fix>m the Latin witeamUy the god of fire. 
Zoology, fix>m the Greek eoon, an animal, and logos, a disooursa. 
Zoopams, from the Greek eoofi, an animal, and phyton, a plant 
Zoms, from the Greek wma^ a girdle. 



In compound names of places in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, torg, or Inurg, means 
town or castle; tAad^ eted, wig, wick, or vidb, town; hloMng, kSben, or hdping, market 
or merchants' place; ji2or<{, or ford, firth or bay; eund, or &d2f, strait; liolm, islaad; M^ ox 
SM, island in the sea ; marh, region, or country ; fi/efi, fine ; la, low ; helm, home, or resi- 
dence; .;{62, or /eld, field, or mountain; nesa, or naae, cape. - 

In compound names of places in Bussia, gorod means town; more, sea; oetrov, island: 
veMH, great; nmiei, or f^^nii, lower; nov, nova, or novcda, new. 

In compound names of places in Turkey and Greece,'p20, poU, or poUa means dty or 
Vown; iU, country; thekr, town; grad, dty; eercti, palace; l>omaa; market; yeni, novi, 
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fMo, or nea, new; koitro or haOron^ a castle; potamo, a riyer; nesoa or tUH, an island; 
pyloSj a pass between moiintains; and cmti, opposite. 

In compound names of places In Italy, monU signifies mofintaln ; pcnU, bridge ; cap(^ 
cape; porio, port; eUta or eMia^ town or city; campo^ field; ccutrOf castle; «sooAi<0| 
old ; fWO«o, new ; and Mmto or son^ saint 

In Frenob compound names of places, dourg or 9Ule means city or town; ohdteau or 
chdMy castle; morU, mountain; UrrSj land; roe or rocA«, rock; Jbrt, fort; pofU; bridge; 
nm^ or net(«e, new; &2anc or Uanch&f white; noir, black; beau^ bO, or bs^Ze^ fine; and 
sairU or soiit^a, saint 

In compound names of places in Spain and Portugal, ciudad means city; viZZo, yll* 
lage; puerto^ port; ^wsnto, bridge; torrs, tower ;/E<ento, spring or stream; rico, rich; 
rio, riyer; &ven^, good; monte, mountain; nuevo, new; alegrSt merry, JoyfU; ca&tf, 
cape; and baJUOi bay. 

In compound names of places in Holland, mond signifies mouth of a riyer ; Tiol, hollow 
or low; ffrcen, green; d€un or dye, dike; gtadt, town; Me, sea; and mser, lake. 

In German compound names of places, b&rff signifies mountain or hill; gebirge, range 
of mounta^; thai, yalley; i/oaldf forest; «m^ lake; hrwrm, spring; &rufmem, springs; 
had, bath; 'baden, baths; brudk, bridge; gau, proylnce or district; Btadl, city or town; 
<Zo)/yillage; ^ur^^, castle; i^eiM, white; icJwHuru, black; ^^roM^ great; neu^ new; aZ<, 
old; o&er, upper; fliecZer, lower; «n<sr, between ;/ris^ rock; tMn, stone; >%Zd, field; 
bOicJ^ brook ; Aejffh dwelling or home ; and haus, house. 



In compound names of places in Scotland, ben otftia signifies mountain ; law^ separate 
hill; ea/^nhy heap of stones or stony hill; oraig, rocky hill; straih, large yalley; gUn, 
■m^ yalley; ^Zoir, fielder plain; imnw or o&er, mouth pf a riyer; hll, eeU, or birhf 
church; and inch, island. 

In compound names of places in England, borough or ton signifies town; luun, yH- 
lage; mimtery kirk, or eedes, church; Chester or etur, fort; don or diun, hill; pen, 
height; neee, cape; ley, meadow; mouth or aiber, mouth of a riyer; wick or «o<c^ t>end 
of a riyer; and bttm, water. 

In compound names of places in Ireland, baUy means town or yillage; JbSl, a church 
or a wood; ben or eUeve, mountain; Jbnock, hill; earriek, rock; and entUe, innie, or 
inch, island. 

In Chinese compound names of places,>bo,/n«, or fu, denotes a town of the first class; 
ehou or ehoo, one of the second; and hien or heen, one of the third. Pe signifies north; 
nan, south; ioong, Urnng, or twig, east; see, west; shan or chan, mountain; ehang, 
supreme; Tiai, port or sea; king, court or capital; ho, riyer; kiang, riyer; hoang, jel' 
low; and yoA^r-ted, blue. 

In Hindoo compound names of places, aheui means residence or town ; nagw, nagore, 
or nagger, unfortified dty ; pw, pore, or poor, a dty or town; giH, or gherry, a moun- 
tain or hill; ghaut, a mountain pass; gw or ghwr, a fi)rt or castle, or a fortrea|R>n a hill; 
stofH country, land; ab, water; maha, great; nM, blue; and dine, ishuid. 
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CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 

Oomell's Geofini^apliies are used in fhe Pablio Schools of tbe City of "Svw Yobk 
Cornell's Oeosraphies are used in the Pablio Schools of fhe City of Bbookltv 
Cornell's Geofirraphies are nsed in the Pablio Schools of the City of Ai^baitt. 
Cornell's Geofirraphies are nsed in the Pablio Schools of the City of Tbot. 
Cornell's GeofirrapMes are nsed in the Pablio Schools of the Gity of Bocbssthb. 
Cornell's Geofirraphies are nsed in the Pablio Schools of the City of Cubyxlakd. 
Cornells GeofiTaphies are nsed in the Public Schools of the City of Baltdcobk 
Cornell's Geofirraphies are nsed in the Public Schools of the City of Detboit. 
Cornell's Geofirraphies are nsed in the Pablio Schools of the City of Sak Fbait 

OIBOO. 

Cornell's Geographies are adopted for the Public Schools of the State of Miom- 
eAir. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are adopted for the Public Schools of the State of Kavsas. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are adopted for the Public Schools of the State of Cau- 

rOBHIA. " 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are adopted for the Public Schools of the State of Wib- 
cossor. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are adopted for the Public Schools of the State of Indiaka 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are adopted for the Public Schools of the State of Yxb- 
vonr. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are adopted fqr the Public Schools of the State of Nsw 
Hampshixib. 

Cemell's Geofirraphies are used in 5,000 Schools in the State of TSvw Yobk. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are used in oyer 10,000 Schools in the Wbstxbk Stati8. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are in general use in Nbw ISvolasd. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are used in all parts of the ITnitxd Siatis. 

Cornell's Geofirraphies have truly become mtional Standards^ 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are Thorough, Practical, Systematic, and ProgressiTa 

Cornell's Geofirraphies are the best Printed, the best Bound and best Illustrated 
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OOENELL'S OUTLDfE MAPS, 



Series, of Outline Maps. 

By S. S. CoBNSLL, author of " Cornell's Series of School Geographiei.'' , 
13 Maps, mounted on Muslin. 

Thx Series consists oy the tollowing Maps : 

THE WOBLD. Size 83 by 52 inoheB. Comprifiiiig the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, Diagrams of Meridians and Parallels, Tropics and Zones, North- 
em and Sonthem Hemispheres, and Heights of the Principal Mountains. 

NOBTH AMEBIOA. Size, 27 by 82 inches. 

THE XnsriTED STATES AND CANADA. Size, 82 by 52 inches. 

EASTERN AND MIDDLE STATES. Size, 27 by 82 inches. With enlarged 
plans of the YlcinitieB of Boston and New ^ork. 

SOUTHEBN STATES. Size, 27 by 82 inches. 

WESTEBN STATES. Size, 27 by 82 Inches. 

MEXIOO, GEl!rrBAL AMEBIGA, AND' WEST INDIE& Size, 27 by 82 incheo. 
With enlarged plans of the Isthmna of Nloaragoa and the Great Antilles. 

SOUTH AMEBIGA Size, 27 by 82 inches. 

EUBOPE. Size, 27 by 82 inches. 

BBITISH ISLANDS. Size, 27 by 82 inches. 

CENTBAL, SOUTHEBN, AND WESTEBN EUBOPE. Size, 27 by 82 Inches. 

ASIA Size, 27 by 82 inches. With enlarged plans of Palestine and the Sandwich 
Islands. 

APBIOA. Size, 27 by 82 inches. With enlarged plans of Egypt, Liberia, and 
Gape Colony. 

Each Map is substantially mounted on dotii, and the set is neatly put 
up in a portfolio, and accompanied with a. complete Key for the teacher's 
use. 

In their production the most recent and reliable authority has been care- 
fully consulted ; if close attention and an honest endeavor will accomplish 
any thing, these Maps are accurate. They are believed to be the only Serieft 
that includes separate Maps of the different sections of the Union. By an 
econoimcal arrangement and judicious disposition of matter, the space has 
been used to the greatest possible advantage. Every thing is dear and 
pleasing to the eye. The engraving and printing are bold and distinct 
The coloring is neat and durable. They are printed on fine wHte paper, 
and strongly backed with muslin. The Key contains the pronundation ol 
cC names employed in it 
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standard Sduoatiozial "Worlcs. 



Marsliall's Book or Oratory. Part I. 63c Part IL, 1 25 
]flark]taiii'8 History- or Engrland. Bevised by Eliza 

Bobbins. 12mo. 887 pages, 125 

niaiigiiall's Historical <^ueatloiis, ' 12mo. i 25 

Kfalliean's Exposition or tl&e Grammatical Struc- 
ture of the EngUali Language. Large l2mo. 574 pages, 1 75 
Otis' Basy Itcssons In I«audscape Drawling. In 6 
Parts. Parts L, II., and III., each 81 cents, IV., V., and VI., 42 
cents. The Six Parts bound in 1 Toiome, . . , . 8 00 

Drawlne-Books or Animals. In 5 Parts. 

Parts I. and II., each 81 cents. III., 42 cents, IV. and V., 68 cents. 



The Five Parts bound in one yolame, 

(Perkins' Matliematlcal TiroilES. Consisting of : 

Pbiuast ARiTiLUETia ISmo. 160 pages, . 

EuEMSNTAST AsiTHMKnc. 16ino. 847 pages, • 

Pbactical AmrnHETic. 12mo. 856 pages, 

KsY TO Pbactical AsiTiuiETia 824 pages, 

HiGHEB AluTHMETic. 12mo. 824 pages, . 

Elbmekts of Algebba. 12mo. 244 pi^es, 

Tbeatisb CM Algebba. 8vo. Sheep. 420 pages, 

Elements of Geoxbtbt. 12mo. 820 pages, . 

Plans and Solid Geombtbt. To which are added. Plane 

and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accom- 

panied with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigono« 

metric Tables. Large Syo. 443 pages, . . . . 

Plane Tbigonometbt, and its application to Mensuration 

and Land SarTeying, aocompanied with Logarithmic 

and Trigonometric Tables. 8vo. 828 pages. . 
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. . 1 75 


. . 1 25 



175 



1 76 



<4nackenbos' Standard Text-Books. Consisting of 
First Lessons in Compositioit. With Rules for Punctua- 
tion and Copious Exercises. 12mo. 182 pages, . 
Advanced Cotjbsb of Composition and Bhetobic A 

Series of Practical Lessons. J2mo. 450 pages, . 
English Gbammab. 12mo. (Just Published.) 
Peimart History op the United States. Made easy 

for beginners. Child's quarto. 200 pages. 
Illttstbated School History of the United States. 

With maps, battle-fields, &C. 12mo. 460 pages, . 
A Natcbal Philosophy. Exhibiting the application of 

Scientific Principles in every-day life. 12mo. 450 pages, 1 25 
Reld's Dictionary or tke Engrllsli Ijangaag:e. ' 1 60 
Robblns' Class-Book or Poetry. 16mo. 252 pages, 1 00 
Guide to Knoirledge. 16mo. 417 pages, 75 
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